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PREFACE 


SiV£it Tribff tyf British Central Africa rcpresejita an early result of the 
enlarged research scheme of the Rhodes-LiTingstone Insdcutc. The 
Institute was founded in 1937 in iiiTCStigate the sodat systems and 
changing social condlaons of Central Ainca. After the war, grants 
£roin the Colonial Derclopment and Welfare Fund and from the 
Bdt RaQway Trust allowed it to expand its staff and to underuhe new 
research* Three officers were appointed irom Colonial DeTdopment 
Fund grantii. Bames was appointed to study the Ngonl of the Fort 
Jameson area of Northern Rhodesia; Colson to study the Pbteau Tonga 
of the Mazabuki District^ Northern Rhodesia^ and Mitchell to study 
the Yao of Nyasaland. Hdllcman, the officer appointed under the 
Beit Trust grant, went to the Shona tribes of ^uthern Rhodesia. 
GLuckman, then Director of the Institute, conrinued his work among 
the Lo^ of Northern Rhodesia. 

In 1947, when Gluckman left to accept a lectureship at Oxford, the 
Trustees of the Institute decided to send its officers to Oxford to 
begin the preUmlnary analysis of held data under his direction. The 
Institute of SfXaal Anthropology kindly invited them to give a scries 
of lectures on the social organization of the tribes with which they had 
worked. Gluckman suggested that the lecture should be published 
as preliminary reports. Gradually we conedved a more ambitious 
plan which resulted in this booL HoUemin^ who had been unable 
TO accompany the other officers to Oxford, was persuaded to write 
a geneiul description of the Shona, and Gluckman agreed to produce 
one for the Lozi 

Our plan was to produce a general description for each tribe which 
might be useful to gorernment officers working in the region and 
which could be used by students of anthropology who wished for 
some fcnowiedge of the types of social organization to be found in the 
area. Two general accounts of tribes in the region, whkh were In a 
sense timOar to the ones which we were writing, had already appeared 
in Banm Sftidw, but unfortunately they had long been out of print. 
We therefore invited Dr. Audrey Richards to add to our collection her 
preliminary description of the Bemba of Northern Rhodesia and Pro¬ 
fessor Monica Wilson to contribute the preliminary docription of the 
Nyakyusa of Sonth-westent Tanganyika, writ ten by her late husband^ 
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Mr. Godfrey Wilson, with whom she had worked ui the field. Both 
agreed, and made a few corrections m the light of further field leseaich. 
Neither, however, could undertake the task of rewiitingthe accounts to 
include more research material or to equal the length of the four itiain 
Studies. They therefore stand, with a few amendments, as they were 
originally written. We are extremely grateful to them and to the Editor 
of J/ricaTt Studiri (formerly Bantu for giving permission to 

include the two accoimts and thus to widen the scope of Ae coUection. 

We aho feel that these two accounts, in a sense, represent the In¬ 
stitute, for Mr. Wilson was the first Director, and Dr. Richards has 
helped actively in the development of the Institute and at one time 
was Director-select* The research work which they did before the 
Institute was founded led directly to its creation. 

It has been impossible to produce the seven papers in the collection 
to a single scheme or to insist on a standard terminology* They have 
had too diverse an origin. The ppers by Dr. Richards and Mr* Wil¬ 
son were written in the middle 1930*8, HoUeman was not at Oxford 
with the rest of the Institute team when the book was planned and 
much of the writing for it was done. Nor do the arricles represent the 
same length of experience^ Gluckman began w^ork among the Loxi in 
1939. His paper is the fruit of three tours spaced over a number of 
years. He ha* previously published on the Lozi and can summarize 
many aspects of Lori life which he has described fully elsc^vhcre. 
HoUeman began hb work among the Shona in 1945 and had finished 
rwo tours when he began to write his article. He aUo has written other 
papers on the Shona, one of which appeared in 1949 as a Paper of the 
Institute. Barnes, Mitchell, and Cobon had finished only one tour, 
a matter of approximately twdve months of fidd-wori, when they 
produced their accounts. 

The studies are therefore not in all ways comparable. In addition, 
as each writer attempted to give an account of the tribe he or she had 
studied, the lines of each analyris were partly dictated by the culture. 
For thb reason, and those ouilmcd above, it has not been possible to 
have a comparative introduction. 

We hope chat this h only the first of a number of similar studies 
which will ultimately cover the whole region. In addition the Institute 
plan* to produce from rime to time symposiums on special topics^ such 
as modem political organization, kinship, and local organization. As in 
this present work, we hope to enlist the coH^peration of others who are 
at wort within the area though they are not officers of the Institute. 


pi^eface 


bt 

M a group the officers of the Institute wish to eipress ihdr grati¬ 
tude to Profe^r E, E. Evans-Pritohard aod Dr. Meyer Fortes of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford, for their aid, criticistn^ and 
friendly ULCOuragement. Wc also thanlc; Professor L Sdiapera of the 
Uitircxaity of Cape Town for tnajiy favours to os collectively and as 
mdividiials. 

The bibliographies include items published or in the press up to the 
setting of page proofs, and the data in some of them, partly obtained 
in researdi after some of the articles were written, have not been 
included here. Miss M. M. Tew supplied some references- In the text 
quotations are referred to by anthor^s name, with title of work where 
there are several works by the same author. Details of pubiication are 
given in the hibliogTaphica^ Most of the material %™ prepared for 
press during 194^^ 

We have dedicated our essays with respect and admiration to Dr. 
Edwin Smith, iu tribute to the book which he and the late 
Captain Andrew Dale wrote over thirty years ago: 

N^thmt RiNfd^sia, It founded nLodem anchropolcgical 
research in British Central Africa. 

EhlZABETM COLSON 
MAX CLUCf^MAN 

1949 


Note to the SecoNn Impression 1959 

Some contributors have made slight emendations to thdr cs&ya, but 
it: U to be emphasized that this Is merely a new priming, not a new 
edition, to meet an expressed demand- No attempt has been made 
to *bring up to date* the seven descripcions; nor has an attempt been 
made to bring together on a compamtlve basis the several authors* 
conclusions. The Select Bth/iagraphy RJtodffia and Njata/and^ 
available as RAsfdn^Uvmgifmr C^mmunirathn 7 (second edition, 

1959), gives full bibticgraphies on all the tribes in Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland including those described here. A tribal map and gazetcer, 
prepared by Professor Mitchell, Is obtainable from the Qepanment 
of African Studies, the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Manh 1959 
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NOTE 


Kinship symbols have not been standardized save for the articles by 
Barnes, Colson, Gludunan, and MitcheH In the main we have followed 
accepted usages bat have introdaced aew symbols in one o<r two places 
to exdude the necessity for nsing symbols composed of two lectei^ 
as in the commoii aymbol for sister, SL 

M—Mother B — ^Brother F—^Parent 

F — 'Father Z — Sister H—^Husband 


S—Son G—Sibling 

D—^Daughter C—Child 


W—Wife 
E—Spouse 


Other symbols are built up on these, as Father’s Sister, FZ; Mother's 
Mother, MMt Mother’s Mother’s Sister’s Daughter’s Husband, 
MMZDH. Seniority is indicated by a plus or minus, thus; older 
Brother i$ B-f-, yoonger Brother is shown as 


THE LOZI OF BAROTSELAND’ IN 
NORTH-WESTERN RHODESIA 

By Mai gluckmah 

I. BAROTSELAND AND THE BAROTSE PEOPLE 
Lozi Origins mi. HisUtty 

T he Losu people^ who aid the dom i ir a n t tnbe in the region of 
nonh'weatem Rhodesia tuually called Barotseland, live io a 
great flood-plain which stretches along the Upper Zambezi for 
about lao miles, between 14^ degrees south latitude. At its 

widest the Plain is some 25 miles wide. It is endosed by bushed tcarpi 
of various heights up to 200 ft« From this Flam the Lozi conquered 
outwards until they ruled as lai as Wauhie, south of the Victoria Falls, 
to the Zambezi valley below the Victoria Falls where it is inhabited 
by the We, to Lake Lukanga and Kasempa, as far north as Balovale, 
and south by the Kwito river across to the K.wando-Mashi~Linyaiiti> 
Chobe liver. Within their kingdom were the oiembeis of some 
twenty-five tribes, many of diverse origin. In this essay 1 deal mostly 
with the Lozi themselves. 

The L«s,i is of comparativdy recent origin. Formerly the 

people were known as Aluyi or Aluyana. In the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century they were temporarily conquered by the Kololo, a 
horde vriih a Basuto nudens, under whom their name seems to have 
been changed to Barotse. Since the Luyi liberated their country from 
the Kololo, but retained the Kololo language:, Rotse has become Zest, 
in accordance with regular phonetic changes of r to / and ts to z. The 
surface similarity of Rotse with Humtshc, the parent stock of the 
Tswana (Bechuana), and with Rozwt, the dominant Shona group, 
has led some cthnoltn^is to rebte the Lnyi to tW }^plm in the 
south. But the Lori’s own legends^ and the ecological, linguistic^ and 
ethnological evidence nndonbtedly give them a northern origin, 

• 1 the dsn for this rtudr while the Modo-LiriufitoBt 

sdtntc. Mt riiit* to emiral Bawodand wew: t*n meethi in 1940, «*» raontlu in 
194a,thKC mnnchl M T947} * •pe”* hve weefci at 5 «*h^iB 19^ ^ the Rhed^ 

Livin^anc ImtlRIce in Lifinpeone I miscd isQKartClr with Lnuand wm VUU^ ^ 
mai^ fann Lniiland, inel«dln« Kins Imwikii, the PiSneew Chrf Mulnna, tibee 
Kwandn Mtwded, Npmbeli Wimi and other senior couariUon 
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probably ina icgioo of great watenhcd plains cut by riTors, iomewliere 
about Lake Dilolo. The Loti themselves say they arc fcia to the Lunda. 
They do pot daim descent from the great Lunda Idiig Mwatiamvo, 
but Say they and the Lunda are descended from Mbuyamwambwa, 
the daughter and wife of God Nyambe. No published record that I 
know from the Lunda peoples mentions th'ii relationship, nor is the 
Luyana Language grouped with Lunda. ^ To support the Lozi legend, 
wa know that many other tnbes in both north-western and north¬ 
eastern Rhodesia are derived from the Lunda, £Yea if this particular 
conneaioD be tncorrect, it is probable that the Lozi are of common 
stock with the peoples of the southern Congo basin. Their state 
organization, royal bands, and other customs connected with the 
kingship show certain basic afiinitics with the southern Congo cul- 
though they lack fdrcumcision ceremonies, masked dancers, and 
secret societies. Finally, in Mr. Trapnell’s judgement, their system of 
grasslands gardens, unique in the region, could only have developed 
in the plains to the north-west.* 

One Section of the ICaonde claims to have been driven from the 
Barotse Flam by the Luyi^ hereafter Lozi), hut the Lozi do not have 
this story. They teU of rdated people who were ‘produced’ about the 
same time as themselves in the Plain, where God made wives and begat 
the tribes. Some of them, like the Lozi, were bom tq Him by Mbuy- 
amwambwa, daughter of one of these wives by Him. These were the 
Kwangwa, Kwaudi, and Mbowe. Other peoples, such as the Imilangu 
and Ndtmdulu, were living to the west. These peoples peacefully 
accepted Lozi domination. Indeed, the tale is that it was they who 
showed the Lozi what a good thing chieftainship was by presenting 
part of the catch at a fishbg battue to the sons of Mbuyamwambwa. 
The Lozi then subdued the Kwangwa, who were living on the east 
margin of the Plain, and later moved them to work iron at the circular 
plains which are interspersed in the endrding bushed plateau. The 
young brother of the first king made big conquests to the south, and 
these were consolidated and eitended southwards along the river] and 
inland from both banks, by later kings. The Lozi subdued many 

‘ Dole [p, 14a) and Guthiie (p, 51) group Loti triijj diBenAi knjvaeet. Dele 
Menu the Wfunder elaiiaEcation (■« renew of Cuthiie’s book by C. .M. N. Wlute to 
4^ D«ccnib«r 

* C, C. Tfapoell, Coveremeat EcoJogi»t,Nprhera Rbodeiit: peftooel eouunniua- 
ton, S« Tnpndl »d Clotltor, TSe Seih, flTnrtw AfjrwtJtoaf 

^ N^tb-lKi£erw Rhoi^jm, pp. 4S flf, 

^ Mdlud, /fl fFtiibimitJ AfiuSf pp, j i-i. 
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peoples^ who Are dukwniii an appendix {seepp. They did not wage 

wir to the north until the reign of ihdr ninth ting, when they report 
the failure of their armies to conquer the Luena, whom they defeaced 
three generations later. 

Around i&oo there came to seek refuge among them from the west 
two groups of people: Mbajaqgwe under Mwenehandala and Mbunda 
under Mwenedengele. Both were welcomed and they were settled on 
the cast margin of the Plain in the region of the present Mongu, This 
area had previously been mhabited by Nkoya* brought from their 
homeland to the east * who were now moved co colonize the west of the 
Plain and stand as a buffer between the immigrants and their own 
tribes. These immigrants have now largely been assimilated to the 
Lozi; I call them Old Mbunda. 

In iSjSj shortly after a civil war, the Lozi were defeated by the 
Kololoj who had been set in flight by the Zulu Shaka's wars, A group 
of Lod princes fled north and established three sinall kingdoms^ each 
with all the royal symboLa.Their followers were largely Old Mbunda 
and the few Loti became Mbunda-ked. A nuinl^ of princes re¬ 
mained under the Kololo^ who had their capital on the Linyanti, with 
a deputy in the Plain itself, One of these Lozi princes, Sipopa, fled 
north and killed one of his cousins ruling in exile- He formed an army 
and in 1^64 annihilated the Kololo to rc-cstablish the Lozi domina¬ 
tion. Under his successor Lewanlka the Lozi conquered part of the 
Luena (Lubale) and gave protection to Shinde^s Lnnda. Th^ also 
raided the Kaonde, the Ila, and the southern Tonga and We^ and 
thereafter drew tribute from them. 

Some Portuguese visited Loziland early In the nineieenth century 
and when the Ketolo invaded Loziland it was being regnlarly visited 
by Mambari (Ovimbundu) and half-caste traders and slavers from the 
west coast and Arabs and half-castes from the cast- Griqua cradert 
were the first to reach the Kololo ftom the south, hut historical 
records date ftom Livingstoue^s visit to them in 

In 1883-7 Paris Evangelica] Mwon from Basutoland began 
work in the Plain, and largely on its advice in 1890 and 1900 the king 
Lewanika accepted the proiecrioc of Britain through the Brfdih 
South Africa Company under treaties which reserved to the Lozi kings 
and people cansiderable rights which they still enjoy. Under these 
treaties Britain retained for the Lozi from the Portuguese the land 
lying west of the Zambezi which the Portuguese had claimed, but in 
fact the Lozi had ruled farther 10 the west than the international 
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boundaiy laid down by tbo Kingof Ita]y> The L021 abo withdrew &aai 
the preeent Caprivi Strip to the north bank of the middle Zamberi m 
the face of German colonization and they had already abandoned 
their holdings toward; Wanlue before Ndebele threats. 

The Barotse Prorince of today is considerably smaller than, the 
area of the bid kingdom. The 11 a, Tonga, Toka, and Leya countries 
were taken over by Government, as well as the Kaonde Disoict of 
Kasempa. In a Commissioii decision ezcised &om Barotse 
Province the northeminost district of Balovale, after the local 
iwples had protested their mdepcndencc. The grounds of the de¬ 
cision were not made public. 

During this century there has been an important accretion to the 
Barotse population in thousands of immigrants from Angola to the 
west and Balovale district to the north. These immigranta are mostly 
Lnena (Lubale), Mbunda, Cokwe, and Lucari. They give as the 
reason for their move the oppression they anffered under the Portu¬ 
guese. Undoubtedly it is also part of the general drift of peoples to¬ 
wards the central raDway line whidi forms the backbone of modem 
Central Africa, from where people move southwards to the richer 
tetritories of southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa and 
northwards to the Katanga Province of Congo Beige. Northern 
Rhodesia peoples, induding the Lozi, are involved in these move¬ 
ments. The Irfzi call these immigrants Mawiko^ the peoples of the 
wst. 

Thus what I call the Barotse nation, as against the ruling Lozi tribe, 
has always egnristed of many different tribes. These tribes have inter¬ 
married considerably and nowhere has this been more marked than 
among the Lozi themselves. Though the Lori took down on man^tu, 
the foreigneia, dmpite their chiefs' disapproval, the Wiko are the only 
pMple whom they are reluctant to many. Membcn of all the other 
tribes, but chiefly childreo, were in the old days brought to LozBand 
by the chieft. They were called maketa Chonoured by choice of the 
Idng). Razzus in the outer provinces also brought in children, called 
mtab^pma (the seized). They were placed in various villages in the 
Plain, where they grew up as Lori and are today indisringuiahable 
from them. Another category was people captured in war, batanga 
(serfs),' with whom also the Lori intermarried. Today the Lori 
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themselves say that there is practically no Loii who ia a pure Luyi- 
Almost aU of them point without shame to Moya, Kwangwaj Subiya, 
Totela^ Mbunda, Kololo^ and other blood in their ancestry. 

Produfti^ in the Floid^plain 

The Plain provides the Lo^i with a habitat^ that is unique in the 
whole region^ and it so constrains their setdements and their tech¬ 
nology that their social oiganiaation presents certain exceptional 
forma within a general pattern characteristic of this part of Central 
AfHca. 

The Plain floods every year about December with the rains which 
fall on the divides between the Zambezi and the Congo^ Kafue and 
Kwando rivers. In an average year, by Febmaiy-March the whole 
Plain becomes a vast lake from where it opens at Lukulu in the north 
CD btyood Senanga in the south where the bounding scarps meet. The 
Lozi have thereibie to b uild their villages on mounds in the Plain, which 
to some extent stand above the flood-waters. Even on the mounds huts 
are destroyed by the waters if these reach a fair depth. Thus the sites 
in the Plain which can he inhabited are limited in numberj and each 
site is limJted m area. The number of people who can reside on a 
single site is limi ted in addition by the amount of garden-land and the 
fishing-siEes which are attached io each mound. LrOii plains gardens 
consist of pockets of fertile soib in the lower parts of the Plain which 
are enriched by the alluvium of each flood, and of certain fertile 
mounds whose soils they refresh by kraaling cattle on theim These 
gardens are usually very small ( j to | an acre or lew) and are dotted 
about the Plain . Every garden is attached to a village built on a mound. 
The waters of the main river and its tribniarieSp and of large pans in 
the Plain which probably are cui-ofF meanders of the rivers, can be 
fished by any member of the Barotse nation. But on the banks and 
shallow gulfs off the rivers and pans and in the shallow depressions 
which score the Plain and up which the flood finds its earliest course 
are valuable fUhing-iites where fish can be isolated and trapped in 
reed-fences and earth-dams. Other dams are built between the higher 
parts of the Plain. All these sites are attached to particular village. 
Thtia the Lozi^s villages, since they are placed on the only pf^ssible 
bmlding-sitcs, have histories running hack to their first colonization of 
the Plain, Their gardens and fishing-shea too have long histories and 

^ Far M fiaiD of the Pbia and Konomic acdviciei my Eeemewty 9 /ihi 
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often have specific names and praise-songs* The villagca therefore are 
enduring groups of fundamental importance in Lori social structure. 

In addition to these gardens and Bshing-sUes, the Plain provides 
rich graring fer large herds of cattle ai two seasons of the jear: in 
winter after the flcHid has fallen (Maf-July) until the hot dry months 
(Augnst-October) have shrivelled the grasses* and in spring when the 
rains bring on new grass {November-January). During the flood 
months yanuaij-May) the catde move out of the Plain to gra:^^ in 
the bush or at the small plains and river valleys which are interspersed 
in the woodland stretching east and west of the flood-plain itsdf* 

Since about iSEo the Loai have also cultivated gardens on the 
margin of the Plain. They say that before the Koblo invasion they 
themselves lived more or less permanently in the Plain, and only 
moved out of it to herd their catde or to live in tcmporaiy camps at 
the margin for a couple of months because of the discomforts of living 
in the AdckI. Early records confirm this tradition. Some Lori sdll do 
this* and a few stay out in the Plain, often in camps, even when the 
flood IS very deep. But many of them now cuhivate margin gardens* 
a technique which was probably developed by the Mbalangwe and 
Mbiinda immigrants of the early nineteenth century, thongh the 
original cultivators of thb form of garden were Kwangwa and Nltoya* 
These gardens arc made where there is underground seepage under 
the steeper slopes in marshy land which is drained by canab* In this 
land and other places root crops are planted in heaps of soil raised to 
be above the waters. Farther towards the margin there sometimes 
oceura a belt of humic soil which is watered by underground seepage* 
but is naturally drained, and which can be cultivated in perpetuity. 
Beyond thlSi up the slope, is a belt which has some undergrou nd seep¬ 
age but which to be artificially tertilmed, and beyond that a 
further belt of dry soU* but not bushed, whicdi is cultivable with 
manuring. Beyond that belt lira the bush* which is worked on a cycle 
of cropping and regenerariou* with clearing and buitiing to provide 
a first enrichment with aah. These different belts do not occur coa- 
cinuously round the margins of the Plain* where all eiist* they attract 
dense populations. 

TTie Lozi as a whole thus have some eight different kinds of gardens* 
spread from the 2 ambcn into the sand scarps- Not every Lcti owns 
every kind of garden, but many do i and most have severaL The work 
in th f tf gardens is spread over all the fincnths of the year. Low-lying 
gardens in the Plain, drained gardens* and seepage gardens are 
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planted in the winter Quly), though the rain* do not begin nntil 
November, since the crop* are fed by nndetground watere. They ate 
reaped in December to February. The buih gardeni, diy-margin 
gardens, and gardens made on the higher patches in the Plain are 
planted in the rains in November and reaped in April to May. Bush 
gardens have to be ent in April to June to dry for hujning in Sep¬ 
tember. Thus a L#q£i who has several of these Kod^ of gardens h j| 
work in almrat every month of the year, and often in a single month he 
has to work to gardens which are widely separated. 

Fishing and herding of cattle increase labour difficulties. The Loii 
have some two dozen ways of catching fish. The main methods arc: a 
brief season when the flood is rising and fish can be trapped m non- 
letnin traps set in reed-fences CDecember-February); rim ih r trap¬ 
ping in fish-dams and -ftnees when the flood falls (April-Jidy); netting 
with trawl- and gUl-nets when the waters are low and confined in 
July to November; communal battues with fish-spears when the waters 
are low in pans (September-November). The fishing-sites to be worked 
thus at one time may be widely separated. Meanwhile the cattle have 
to be taken ont to bush-grazing In the flood season and return eruaci- 
ated to the rich grasses of the Plain before the people move back to 
their Flalo villages. 

Hie Lozi have a number of subsidiary productive activities which 
a^ largely depend on the flood, such as the trapping and hunriog of 
birds and game in the Plain. 

The Lozi thus have a mived economy in which they make eflident 
use of a varie^ of resources. Their gardening system has been lauded 
by agriculturists and they are undoubtedly prufident fishermen. But 
what is most relevant for a study of their sodal organizatioa b 
that their resources consist of small areas of land or water which are 
dotted about the PUin and which have to be worked from thevOlagea 
built on mounds siniilaTly scattered. There resources are worked in 
perpettdty and thus difler markedly from those of most other tribes 
of the region who are shifting cultivators working theit way through 
an area of woodland, and constantly moving their vUlagei. Since the 
Lori use their sites in perpetuity, rights of ownership in them are 
precisely defined in a complicated pattern. 

There is one further important environmental condition of Lori 
S4^ organization. The Plain is unique for the region and its products 
differ from those of aB the surrounding areas. The river-routes all 
centre in the Zambezi. Therefore generally trade lies between the 
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Plain and the ^inTonnding region a* a whcile^ and not betw*en adjacent 
areai of ba^callj' mnllar woodUnd. The Plain produces cattle^ fiab* 
sorghnni^ mai^e^ and root-crops. From the woodland areas come 
tobacco, cassava, miUet, grqmnd-nuts, honej* dugonis, mata, baskets, 
fisvhiflg-nexs made of tree-roots^ bark-rope^ woc^iea dishca and other 
utensils, drums, skins, iron implements, baskets^ beeswai. 

Flood in Lozi LiJ^ 

The flood dominates LozI life. It covers and uncovera gardens, 
fertilizing and watering them; it £xes the pastuiing of the cattle; it 
conditions the methods of fishi ngs All Hie in the Plain moves with 
the flood: people, fiah^ cattle, game, wildfowl, makes, rodent^ and 
insects. The Lozi calendar is largelj' defined hy the state of the flood. 
The two great oational cventa of ^e year are the moves of the king 
between his Flam and his margin capitals. In theoiy no one should 
move out before be does. When the flood is rising hu people may be 
living in discomfort as the water creeps up to their huts, and rodents, 
snakes^ and warrior ants invade their homes. The royal drummers ling 
songs beseeching him to save the people and move. At last, after new 
moon, sacrifices are made at all royal graves. The national drums are 
beaten at night- The king begins the drumming, followed by his chief 
coun^or (the Ncau&EUL*) and then by other councillors in order of 
ranL After that, young men struggle for the honour of sounding the 
dmms. These thunder over the Plam, and men from the sijukamband^ 
{the area round the capital) come bnnying to mcort the king on his 
voyage. He travels in a huge with forty paddlers, all pnucea and coun¬ 
cillors, dressed m bright doths and cap, and wearing hcad-dreties 
with long black plumes. Behind hb white shelter Ms pcriooal bands 
play. The national drums travel m a separate barge, for they represent 
the people. The conncfllon and princes who pddle it wear reed-buck 
akini and Hou-mane head-dfc»cs. During the vopge the national 
dmmi or the king^a hands must playj one set of players tak« up ftom 
the other. The two main barges *pli/ (Jambdi about in the flood, 
dashing hither and thither in quick rigiags. A whole fleet of other 
barges {the queens*, the chief councillor*!^ the long*! baggage barge, 
the councfllors* baggage barge) and of dugouts escort the king* His 

* L«i cmiiwinert, s* will be d«cnbed bekw, we -ppomted lo iperific 
CMirnOK dtks wiikb M Mw iEbCiUlshaiti. Tie iiutitiilifiO ef shoe titla il» iaa- 
portant tbit I daB pri^i dwu In «it»U e^tiK dktb^wib tfe™ friui ptr»Qjl 
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barge must always be in frootj foUowmg tbe Natamikwa rnpl dugout 
which bears the rutional war- and honting-spearf. When the voyage 
ends these are first carried to be placed oa their altar in the palace 
courtyard. 

When the flood faJh^ the drummers again enjoia the king to mo?c- 
Thcy complain of the hardship of life in the woodland. The Lod are 
happy only m the Flab, that is their real home, where a man can look 
about him. The people want to retnm to thdr homes and to begin 
planting their plains gardens^ and fishings This time the kbg voyages 
down a canal dug by one of his prcdccesson. The ceremony is less 
attended, for people can move back to the Plain in advance of the king. 
Only the chieftamesses who have capitals to the north and south of 
his must wait for him. 

L&Zi Tritrtfhuman^£ 

WTien they move from Flab to margin homes the LozJ do not all 
move simply from one village to another. Some do, and many Plab 
villages have margm counterparts. Some Lozi remab permanently in 
the Plain in their own villages or they may move to temporary camps 
on larger mounds which are not mhabited. A village m mid-plain 
may move to a village m the outer plab, whose members move a 
short distance to the margin, The inhabitants of other villages disperse 
in the flood season^ gobg to different villages along the margb where 
they seek bom« with various relatives or friends^ ^mc members of a 
village may go to the west margb, others to the eist^ Young men may 
escort the cattle to graze at smaU plains m the woodlands, either 
camping or staybg vrith relatives or with blood-brothers or friends. 
As the inhabitants of one village may scatter temporarily, the members 
of neighbouring villages may go to widely separated places on the 
margins. Through a year, the same people are not associated b terri¬ 
torial units. 

Sbee the establishment of British rule b thiji century there ha# also 
been an increasing tendency for Lozi to establish themselves per¬ 
manently m villagca on the margin. Adrobtstratois have encouraged 
this and some of them pressed the Lozi to abandon theb Plab homes. 
Tbs bnildbg of permanent homes on the margb has been most 
marked round the administrative centre of Mongu and various mh- 
flioits, which offer markets for vegetables and TurTlr and nearby employ¬ 
ment. Many villages have abandoned their huts oq njoundi near the 
margm of the Plain to live permanently on the margin. Time and 
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labour are more valuable now* for there is money to be eaxned, and 
they shirk the task of keeping two sets of huts. In the old days serfs 
helped with this; nowadays a man must employ someone to help him, 
probably a Wiko. These Lozi are settled among the Old Mbuoda and 
Mbalangwe in a line of villages which north and south of Mongu tends 
TO form a oontmuous street. Pressure of population on Piatn resources 
has also contributed to this movement. 

Nevertheless, we may say that most Lozl move seasonally between 
two sets of homes; that the lame people do not always reside together 
throughout the year; and that people may go to different flood-season 
homes from one year to another. Until the 193:0^3 there was not 
always a fixed flood-season capital; the king m^ht make a temporary 
*camp^ anywhere he cbose* 

Limiting £con^mic Conditions 

Before T analyse Lozl social structure in its specific environmental and 
technological background, 1 refer briefly to a limiting economic con¬ 
dition which is general for the simpler peoples. Despite their developed 
technology and the varied products they acquired by it, the LoxPi 
goods were primary consumable goods. A man could only consume a 
limited quantity of these goods. They were not norable in the tropical 
climate of a land of pests and had to be used at oncC;, except for a few 
ornaments^ dugouts, tools, and cattle. .^\s grazing was limited^ men 
with large herds distributed their cattle. Moreover, vrlth their tools 
and implements a worker could not produce very much beyond what 
he could himself consume, so despite the organization of certain co¬ 
operative working groups about dugouts and fishing-nets and fbh- 
dam% it was impossible for a w^thy man to employ labour to raise 
his own standard of living markedly above his fellows. The Lori had 
many serfs^ but serf and master lived at approximately the same 
standard. Serfs were described as *my children^ and though they were 
bound to particular people as freemen were not, relationships with 
them wme otherwise assimilated to those of klitsKip. Since the serfs 
have been freed under a treaty with the British, many have chosen not 
to return to their ancesual homes in other provinces bur have re¬ 
mained on their masters' lands. It is impossible for an outsider observ¬ 
ing a neighbourhood to detect those of servile origin: only inquiries 
into genealogiei elucidate this. The Loxi, moreover, did not have 
debt-slaveryp though this was present among Ila and Lamba and 
Bemba to the east. 
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Not even the king could nse the wealth that came from im own 
land and waters^ from tnbute^ and later from trading-caravaiis, to im¬ 
prove hfr own standard markedly above that of ids subjects. The 
people empJusfre most in chiefr the quality of generosity, and their 
tales and anecdotes of the past^ and even of todayj. constantly recount 
the distribution of goods and food by the king among his people. The 
subject peoples were drawn into this distribution. After European 
trade-goods entered the country this continued j and missionaries have 
described how King Tewanika, after the amval of a trading-caravan, 
shared out the cloth among all the people present until every man 
flaunted a half-yard of cloth* Cattle raided in war were similarly dis ¬ 
tributed ^and even returned* After Lewanika raided 50,000 smalt tla 
cattlcj and made the Ila his subjects^ he sent thousands of large 
Barotse ^ttle to be herded by the Ila for him* These herds of the king 
are still known in Ibland today. 

Cioji nod Tribal Dwisionjf Pass a?fd Present 

Despite this overall equality of living standards, there were certam 
broad dass-diviaions of the LozL The royal family, the descendants of 
all kings thiongh malea and females, were identified as hnahi (Luyi- 
royals^ or iana bamuleTsa (Kololo-chfldren of the kin gj for some four- 
five generations. Husbands of princesses and coiDmonEr 

relatives of the royal family (likwanabi) were also accorded reficctcd 
respect. consorts of princesses sat on. the royal mat in conncil on 
behalf of their wi ves and administered afrairs for them* Ncit came the 
Lozi freemen themselves, with certaui tribes regarded as true Lori: 
Kwandi, Mbowe, and Kwangwa^ Grouped with them are the Nkoya^ 
Muenyi, Sinua^ Ndundulu, Old Mbundi and Mbakngwe, Maltoma, 
ToteU, Subiyi, who were loDg-iime subjects of the LozL They were 
not subjected to raiziai: their children were brought to Loziknd by 
order from the king, as he might hoQour any Losd by choosing his 
child. Kaonde, Ila, Toks, Humbe, Yeyi, Mbukushu occasionally were 
swept for children. The Mashi arc now honoiihcally Loi4 since in the 
l88o’s they proTided a refuge for King Lewanika in temporaiy exile 
from his throne. Today only the Wiio immigrants are markedly des¬ 
pised by the Loz4 though they live together amicably in neighbour¬ 
hoods and even single villages, and though the Lod authorities con¬ 
stantly Stress that Sve are one people; there is no one who ia a Loii or a 
Wilo, we are all people of the king*. This is in accord with their whole 
tradition of absorbing foreigners. Thus the diffcteucea of tribal and 
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cultural ongm hare not been Institutioiiali^ed^ though there arc 
feelings of tribal pride and tribal conrenapt. Tcid^y Lozi men arc averse 
to marrying Wiico women and even Old Mbtinda women^ though they 
allow their daughters to marry men of these groups* They say that dif- 
fercncea in customary behaviour make it diUcuIt for them to live 
together successfully^ NeveitheleM^ despite this feeling of national 
identity in subjection to the long and dotpite considerable inter¬ 
marrying through many generations aud the wholesale adoption of 
each otheris cuftoms, each tribal group is consdous of its identity and 
identified by the others. Each is noted for particular sHUs of which it 
boasts and particular evils which it denies* The Lod ascribe^ notably 
to the Old Mbunda and Mbalangwe and to the Wiko^ ^reat powers 
of magic and sorcery^ 

L&zi means not only a member of the dominant tribe^ but any naan 
who is subject to the klng^ just as Lo^iland {bulm) means both all the 
country he rules as wdl ai the Plain itself. The kingt themsclva have 
consistently emphasized this common nationality. Lewauika made it 
a punishable offence to refer to anyone as (a foreigner) and 

his sons who have sacceeded him have supported this with laws of 
their own. However^ the euactmg of these laws itsdf indicates that 
the process has not been altogether successfuL The tribes are consider¬ 
ably mlzed through most of the region about the Flam, and» as stated, 
they live together amicably. Eut the tribes have differences iu culture^ 
and in disputes and quarrels insults to a man^s tribal origin are liable 
to arise. Tribal distinctions are slightly reflected in the build up of the 
Lozi ting's bands of drums and xylophones: he has Lozi^ Simaa^ and 
Nfcoya sections. 

In genera], the Lozi have not attempted to impeue their laws on any 
other tribe. They now state their poEcy has always been that in 
national mattera in public law: theft, murder^ beer-drinking, &c.) 
all tribes have to follow national laws, but that in matters of mheri- 
tauce and other aspects of family law (private law) each tribe can fol¬ 
low its own customs, '^e hope they wtU lee that our laws are better 
and follow them", the fwiscess CHtzr Mnlima told me. The Lozi 
tbemselTes point to a recent dispute with Luena and Lunda who were 
exdsed from the modem Barotse kiagdom by the award of a Govern¬ 
ment Commission, and say how fooliih the prince sent to rule there 
was in trying to enforce Lori laws. But the other tribes today in¬ 
creasingly resent Lori dominance:. 

The characteristic feature of Lori poEty was chat it was not divided 
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into tenitoiial province^ btit into a series of noa-teiritoriJ political 
SMJtots (as I transkce theU each centred in an important title 

ac one of the capitals. Suice these administradre groups were not local 
groups and only united teznpciraril}?' for war or labour for the Idngi 
the^ do not seem to have developed a sense of corporate lojaltj setting 
them not only against each other but also against the central power of 
the State. Some of this tension developed between the adherents of 
the king^A own capital and those attached to a subordinate capital 
established not far to the south in the Plain. The few rebcUEons there 
have been showed largely accidental cleavages. Men supported one or 
other claimant to the throne according to which was nearest to them 
at the time or what line taken by proniinent men among them. 
.Adjacent villages frequently took opposite tides. But in the outer pro¬ 
vinces tribes tended to take sides as wholes. These outer province were 
not administered by princes sent our to establish capitab among them 
as is usual in Bantu kingdoms. They were left under their owu chiefly 
where they had thenip and the chiefs were allowed to retain their drum 
and aylophone bands^ the main symbols of chieftaimhip. The Lozi 
Idngs sent 'representatives^ {lindumeUit^ to watch over the distticti for 
them and to forward tribute. Only in the iSBo^s^ noder the threat of 
Ndebele invation from the south-east and the coming of Whites from 
the same direction^ were two capitals csublbhed in the Scshdce 
region near the Victoria Falls—they were buBt almost alongside each 
other. In the 1950's two more capitals were built in the Baiovale and 
Mankoya Districts to meet the needs of modem administration- Both 
these establishments provoked mutiny; the Lubale claimed and got 
independence and the Nlcoya chiefs have constantly quarrelled with 
the Lozi councillors at their capital until in i9i).7-8 one chief had to be 
temporarily deposed. In Seshdte District, and even in the homeland 
districts of Mongu, Senanga, and Kalaboi the subject tribe* have 
begun to protestj I think encouraged by the attitude of District 
Officers, that the national councils are lUled with Lozj and that they 
should get more seats on the councils. In 194?^ under Government 
persuasion, representatives of most tribes were given seats tn the 
National Council- I have found ao evidence in the writing* of early 
visitors to Barotseland, or in what I heard of the past from Loui and 
subject peoples, that there was such a movement until recently. I 
consider the present tendency stems from the following tituarion. In 
the past the council was rarely concerned with matten which affected 
the day-to-day life of the peoples concerned: they discuBed the waging 
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of wars, iow to cope with famines, the organization of royal hunts and 
royal moves from capital to capital, the appointment of officers within 
the Plain. I have recorded only one debate on a problem Involving all 
the people of the kingdom. When LewaniJca became Ling in 1880 he 
argued that the Lozi should themselves plant food and not live on the 
tribute of the subject tribes; some of his councillors wanted to con¬ 
tinue the Kololo practice of living on tribute. This is said to have pro¬ 
voked these councillors to rebel; they drove out Lewandca, but with 
the support of subject tribes he regained his throne. The other 
obligation of citizenship was to bring in tribute; but since the 
tribute-bringers were usually rewarded with other goods, it was not 
merely a burden. Today the council is constantly concerned with 
matters of urgent importance to the people in their relations with 
Government and the Whites generally; missions and schools, wages, 
control of prices, the price of trade-goods, treatment of 
A&icans by Whites, &C. Posts of councillors are considered to be well 
paid, often sinecure!. The tribes which m the past got a return in 
gifts from the Ling for the tribute they brottght, now do not see that 
they get a return in social services for their taxes, and indeed sodal 
services are better developed in Loziland proper than in the rest of 
Barotse Province, Finally, some tribesmen, especially the more liter¬ 
ate, are in contact with other tribes and British ideas of political 
organization. However, on the whole, even in Mankoya, these peoples 
are attempting to strengthen their position ini~d-vU the Lozi in the 
national organization; they are not attempting to break out of it as the 
Lubale did. It may be—have no evidence on ihb point'—that they 
see t^t the Lubale have lost, with the gain of their independence^ 
certain rights preserved for Barotse under their treaty with the British. 
Certainly all Barotse politicians of all tribes stress the importance of 
the treaty, the symbol of their independence within the protection of 
the British Crown to which they manifest great loyalty. Associated 
with the treaty is the kingship itself. Recently, reforms of the Barotse 
councils were carried through by the Administration after ncgotia- 
tiqns %vith the conneiU themselves. ‘Foreigners’ publidy upbraided 
s«ior councillors for consenting to these changes without comultlng 
^em; ‘The kingship Is our house. One day we will find that the 
Government has taken our house. When we complain, Govemmeni 
^vill cmtHiilljr amwer, “You gave it to us”/ 

coming of the Europeans has of course introduced a con- 
sciousnes of African identity against the superior colour-group of 
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wkam Le^nilu ruled: "aU white men are cblefs, frrftii tradera^ In 
towns, in more oneroua copdition^, Barotsc of all tribes who go out 
to wort live segregated with merobers of other Afriom nations and 
tribes^ Thus they^ are being welded with others into a cohuhou Aiiicip 
group, and this is reflected m a tendency of tribes now^ IndependeDt of 
the Loai king to turn to his strength and powder under the treaty. This 
counters the other tendency for the different tribes to play off the 
Adnunistration in their interest against the king. 


II. KINGSHIP, NATION, AND LAND 
Idmtifii&ticn tht Tbm 

Lori nationhood is generally referred to in three terms: the nation 
(licaha faMal&zijj the land and the kingship (bvUna 

Idzt). Nation, land, and kingship participate in one another and the 
33 ncems of relations centring in all the concepts interpenetrate Loex- 
tricably in reality, though they can be isolated in analysis. For the 
Lori themselves they are absolutely Identified: each is always referred 
to in terms of the others. The land is muiu wamukna (soil of the king), 
and the king’s most specific titles used otherwiEe only for the Fiincesa 
Chief, LiTUNCA^ means *earth\ The king is msumu-w^a-uthwca, 
*gTeat-one-of-the-earth’; the Princess Chief is LiTUNOA-i-A-MiorLA, 
*earth-of-tbe-south\ litukca is an ancient Lozi (Luyi) word and is 
never used to refer to other superiors, as the modem Lori 

(Kololo from Sotho w'ord for drief, may be used. Lori em¬ 

phasize all the time; *the king h the land and the land is the l^ng^ 
Similarly the nation ikaifa, the Lori people Afd&sf, are the kiag. The 
king is saluted and referred 10 as Maloxi, as are his councillors in 
council and his people ^ musj^. The nation and the land, the Plain, 
are also for the Lori the same thing: no one can call himself a true 
Lozi unless he can point to ancestral land in the Plain. In the following 
sccrions I describe part of the network of relations involved in this 
triple identification. 

The Lori fed themselves to be a distinctive people from aU others, 
the truing'eu (foreigners). Afa&itf, however, also describes ail subjects 
of the king. But only the Aluyi of the Flam are A/aiesi told (true Lori)^ 
though other related tribes (Kw^andi, Mbowc, and sometimes Kwang- 
wa) are considered •true Lori* in contrast with the other conquered 
peoples. True LozI, the people who form the proud conquergua, are 
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dLstingubhed hy certain criieria: in one or other line of descent they 
bear a Lqsd descent-name (miijtijfcw-^see below); they can point to 
anccstrai mouiids in the Phin; they file a reversed V between their 
upper incisors; they tattoo a certain pattern on their cheeb; and they 
have a series of burns on the forearm and hole^ in the ear-lobes^ which 
after death are passports for men to God Nyamha and for women to 
His wife, Nassie!^^ These are the ounsmrd marks which symbolize the 
deep sense of unity which the Loii have and which they express in the 
phrase jjMa!oi.i (the I^zi nation). 

The kingship now pertains to* and represents, not only the unity of 
the Lozi but also of the conquered tribes with the true Loai; neverthe¬ 
less the Lozi consider it to be particularly theirs. The ruling ting must 
be descended agnaticslly from the line of Loti kings: he has the Lozi 
descent-name ndandula^ But even the Lozi admit that all the con¬ 
quered peoples are bat:i ‘people of thekingL 

Every Earotse, of the Lozi or any subject tribe, has a direct allegiance 
to the ting. He is mutu person of the ting'. This allegiance 

—which is Barotse citizenship-—obliges him to pay the Idng the respect 
of the kingV office; to hght for the king; to wort for the king; and to 
render the king tribute. These duties are owed directly and personally 
to the king^ though in practice they are usually rendered through 
officlalsH In return every subject is entitled to claim the ting's help and 
protection; to take his troubles to the king; to ask the king directly for 
land; to use the products of the king^s land, fish and game and wild 
fruits and crops in the king^s own gardens; and to beg goods of the 
king. In practice^ Lozi hold land from the king in an elaborate hier¬ 
archy of estates, and work and Bght for him, or approach him, through 
an elaborate hierardiy of officers; but Lozi love to ette stories of how 
kings overrode their officUls to set right the compbints of their people 
or some person. Ideally, for the Lozi, ihe rebtionship of each subject 
and the king is individual and persona]. Even serfe, prisoners of war in 
the power of a master, cbimed the direct protection of the king. 

As the Lozi see this direct allegiance of all to the king, the kingship 
eibu in its subjects and the subjects are nothing svithout the king. In 
all groups leader and followers are in the Lozi mind identified; diief- 
tainship is the relation of chief and people. At the mstalbtion of an 
heir to any position of authority the officiaton altvays stress: ‘You, 
heir, femernber that you do not mle alone, but by the power of those 
behind you [the followers sit behind the heir as he is exhorted]. Wis¬ 
dom does not come from one man, but from many men/ And they tell 
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hb suppoiten: *Yoa will be weak and ]on without a leader. Strecgthen 
him and you strengthen ^oursd™/ 

Thus for tilt Loai;^ Hng^ip is now their nation itself Kevenhdesg^ 
it is not, like kinship^ something that came with them Shto the world. 
They have a myth which tcUs how kingship originated when Mboo^ 
son of ^fbuyamwaRlbwa, the daughter and wife of God, was given 
a share of a communal fish-catch by the Ndundulu.^ Before that, there 
was chieftainship and a royal family^ but men instituted the kingship. 
Since iheH;^ hov^'ever, kingship has been something absolute without 
which the Lo^i cannot be a people, and there can hardly be life. The 
king is mushiTni (parent) to everyone; he ii praised as 'my father* (Aflji- 
daU) and * my mother* (ictme). Kingship U as ultimate as birth: sab- 
lection to the king and kinship by blood are the basic eleineats of all 
Loat social reUtionsbips. 

The king is thus the nation, *When the Hng dies, the nation falls 
into a cDma\ Loii say,^ In theory, fires throughout the kingdom 
should be citingiiished until hb successor^ with the help of the priest 
of Mbuyamwambwa, lights with fiiction-sticks new fire which should 
be carried to the confines of the kingdom to kindle afresh every vil¬ 
lagers fire- Then food b cooked and people warm themselves by the 
fires of King so-and-so. The national drums are played at the orders of 
the king and belong to him; some are sunk in a pan near his burial- 
village. But they also bdeng to the nation^ and the final act of the 
king^s instaUatioD is to enthrone Mm on one: *he is placed on the 
nation*. Nation and king are brought together. 

1 have tried briefly to describe how the Lori feel the idendficatioa 
of their land, their king, and themselves aa a nation, it emerges con¬ 
stantly in aU discussions about the king, the land, or the people. It is 
manifest in the royal salute with which the Lon acknowledge gifts of 
land from the king. Most noubly, this genera] diffuse feeting is observ- 
able in how people flock to see the king when he travcla^ ddight in 
ybidng his capita], and approach him with an elaborate etiquette of 
words and actions as semi-divine. 

Kingihip and R^fyal Family 

The kingship itself, though jt is one fountain-head of authority, 
huUna^ IS distributed in several institutions and among many social 
pei^nalities^ Kingship at any momcDt is owned particularly by the 

^ Sre my tf p. R9. 

* Km rtvM k CO die, to to m^cr, 10 be unctuadcM-. mMl^ li^ 

iotims. 
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reigning Mngj but he holds it as a teniporary representative of the 
royal family^ It bdongs to that family and it is therefore represented 
in the person of every prince and princess. The Hog and the princess 
chief are entitled to certain emblcois, modes of salute and a ddress^ ScCh, 
some of which can be used for no one else. Others have been granted 
also to the cidefe and chieftainesses who^ in the last two generatioiis, 
have been established in outer province. But every prince or princess^ 
is approached and treated with great respect. ISTierever a royal % he 
represents there the Hngship; for kingship is diffused with the blood of 
kings. When a prince is elected king (or a princess to be princess chieO 
he moves into a status which differs absolutely from mere princeship 
but he remains in another aspect a prince. Some of his land 
and people are his ^things of princeship* (e,g. munzi i^amukiui ww- 
the village of the king as a pirnce). 

Kingship belongs to the royal family. The king ia chosen from the 
male descendants through males of ruling kings. Ideally he should be 
a Son of a king, hem after his father wa^ enthroned^ by a woman on 
whom one of a nu mber of queenly titles has been conferred and after 
that confennent. But any male in the agnatic line can be chosen. A 
man who lacks a prince in any generation of hk ancestry is ejcduded^ 
A princess chief should also come of an agnatic line. When the daughter 
of a princess chief was installed as her mother^s successor at her 
motheri's wish, ahe could not be enthroned on the national drum or 
have royal bands and other insignia: after three years she was 
deposed and replaced by a daughter of the reigning ting. Neverthe- 
Icssj all descendants of any ting^ up to some four or five generarious^ 
are ^children of the king” (ba^'a na luitFLts'A, Lori)^ (royals, 

Luyi). This prestige of the royal blood even reaches back into a royal's 
commoner line to ennoble it. Commciner relatives ofimpoitant princes 
or princesses are tiicwAJiABi, and entitled to respect. The prestige 
extends also to aU those whom royals marry. There are general titles 
for all categories of these spouses and each has a specific title. The 
queens are ho moyoo^ husbands of princesses are po ishh ^ wives of 
ruling chie6 (not the Hng) are bo MrvAUA; wives of princes are bo 
NATANni. When commonets thus marry into the royal family they are 
to some extent cut off from thdr kin by the elaborate etiquette which 
rules between royals and commoners. This is particularly Tzne of 
queens and of the husband of the princess chief 

^ Ta cfSTCT both pfinc» and princFtiei I u§e tfee werd ^leyal' ai a etouh, which ii 
unuiiul^ but jiutiS^d by cbe dicttanuy dtfiiiitlDTi, 
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The right of the ropl fimily to the kingship is unquestioned; no 
Lori conunoiier can thmt of himself taking the throne. At the 
tion of a new king^ or during a rebellioxij the actual contenders for 
power maf be councillors or groups of councillors. Always th^ have 
seryed their interests by supporting a particular prince. When a group 
of eouacillon mutinied against a Idng^ because of bis own policy or 
because he favoured another group of councillorSj they attacked 
neither the kingship itself not the rights of the royal family to it. Each 
party put forw^ard its royal candidate for the throne and fought in ^hia 
name. Thus when the conneiUon Mataa and hJumwa drove out K^g 
Lewanika in 1884, they installed Prince Aiufuna TacOa as king. 
Lewanita returned with su army and drove them out in turn, Mataa 
(led to the nonK to the Idugdom in the Lutwatvra where some hoti 
had taken refuge from the Kololo, He persuaded the ruler there* 
Siknfele;^ to return as his Leader to fi^t for the Loai throne. It is dej^ 
that commoner counciUors could only sect for power by serving their 
own royal candidate for the kingship. 

jTiif N^thrni and S^tb^m Capitals 
Kingship resides especially with the reignmg ijng in his 

Splice of the Idug-, ^pbee of mlifflg'; in Luyi, miatuia). In 
Loziland there are two real {toia) capitals, Oactantimgly the greater 
is that of the ting. Nowadays wherever a particular Line rcsi“^ 
hia capital is Namaso, ‘tIis-niothcr-of*Go«ninieat’, after the capitd 

of Kmg Mulimbwa (lyBof-iS^o f)* Since about tS66 t)^ capital, 
the northern one, haj been at Liilih, which was founded by Ktng 
Sjpopa who defeated the Kololo. Seven Kngs have there, 

though three for but a few years. Before the Kololo mtaiiDO it u said 
chat every king established hb own ciapitah Twenty-five m « W3u 
of Lialm is Nalolo, the seat of the sotitheni capital, referred to as 
itfamii, which was the first capital built in the south in the reign of 
the sixth Losi idng. Here, too, every chief or chieftwesa used » 
establish his or her own capital, but Nalolo Has been the seat of rule 

imce the defeat of the Kololo. x -l - 

The Lozi homeUnd ruaa ftom north to south along ie Zambea 
and is divided thus into two major parts, the north and the *ou^ 
under the main capitalj. The southern capital is a dupUcate of the 
northern one. Both have a tiTUiHiA (king) Uvmg us a royal p^ace 
fjfojdnde, ‘at the houseT which has a special reed^fence with pointed 
(taics and a particular binding. Each palace contains the same 
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stmctares, the same shrine for royal speirs^ and the same type of royal 
band. Within the capita] there are on the whole the same bnUdings 
(JCif/dj ^council house^^ makeb^ ^royal storehouses*) in the same posi¬ 
tions rdadve to the palace. It is said that when the chief-of-the-south 
was a man^ the two capitals were duplicates of one another; bnt with 
the ruler a woman there are necessarily differences. The Idug^s capital 
has a number of ^ueen’^s courtyards^—^at Nalolo there is now one only 
for the princess chiefs husband, tshee kwa^juu fconsortof the palace*). 
However^ till recently the northern king kept two to four wives at 
Nalolo^ Each capital has also the same national drums and royal 
barges, paddles^ and spears. The two council are similarly organized. 

The seeming equivalence of the nonhem and southern capitals, 
between which the Lod kingship is primarily divided. Is ohsenred in 
the modem Lozj (Kololo) terms for thdr rulers^ mtjuena yombhulu 
( the ting, lit. 'the great chief) and molena mukwae (princess chiefs 
lit. Chief Princess*}^ since mubtui Is often used for princes established 
in capitals as well as generally for Whites and all Lozi superiors^ and 
fKukufa^ is any princess. The equivalence of the real capitals and their 
dbtmction from the recently established outer district headquarters 
are manifest in the rcstrictioni of the Luyi term Lirufiga to these two 
principal rulcra« Multna Muiwi2£ implies Jiat the sei of the southern 
ruler is of absolute importapoe, as It is not. She is indeed, except when 
the context might cause her to be confused with the king, usually 
referred to as MuUrui (king, chief) and more rarely as (prin¬ 

cess). But as we have seen, tedmically she is '^rch-of-the-south' 
against the king's "great-one-of-the-earth'. That she is a woman is 
partly irrelevant. Though legend says that the first *earth-of-the- 
south* was a pmcess, her successors until the Kololo invasion were 
men^ The Lozi hold that it was a civil war between the southern, 
prince and the northern heir to their dead father which enabled the 
Kololo to defeat them, and since then they have a enstom, which is not 
a laWp that the ^earth-of-the-south* should be a woman. For only a 
«n be 'great-one-of-thc-earth*. Indeed, they regard the princess 
chief in some ways as if she were a man; a princess ruling at Sesheke 
told me, 'When I go into council, I change—I am a man.^ 

The mlers of the capitals established in the 1^90'$ at Stshefce and 
Mwandi on the south-eastern borders of Barotsdand, those which 
^ew great at Libonda and Kaunga at the same rime, and those estab¬ 
lished at Balov^Ie and Mankoya in the i93o'3, are often referred to as 
but never litunga. However, the Lori regard the extension of 
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the term mulena to them as counesy; strict, they aay, the princes 
should be addiessed and referred to as fncpdnd^ffluifiw, ^son of the king^ 
and the princesses as mukwa^:, ‘princcs5\ These rulers are entitled to 
the royal salute and to use white cloths on their barge shelters, but 
they have not royal drums, pointed stakes to their fences, or the right 
to the eiand-taQ fly-5witch. The capitals became important in the 
administration of outer districts to meet threats of Ndcbele invasions 
and to cope with the entry of Whites into Loziland, and later with the 
needs of the White administration. Four of these capitals have only 
marginal significance for the present analysis. However, they are 
capitals though Lori say, Vhen you are at Namitso and 

Lwambi they arc matitianyani^ (oiit-of-the“way-placcs)p 

Loziland aa a kloi^om is thus mainly divided into north and south, 
with Namuso and Lwambi as the two chief centres of kingihip+ Of the 
other capitals, the riiort^lived one in Balovale Oistiict and the one at 
Mankoya were created 10 rule districts demarcated by the British 
Administration j those esublLshed by the Lori were geared into the 
north-south division^ Libouda, under a princess^ now ruling Kalabo 
District^ is a dependency of NamusOj part of itp It is a day^s journey to 
the north-west of Lialui. Outside the Flam, in the bush a few days 
journey south-west feom Nalolo, is a small capital Jtaiinga (abolished 
in 1947) under 2 prince, w’hich is a dependency of P^alO'lo^ It was 
ostensibly created to watch the Mashi feoatier, hut it appears to me 
that it may be a balance against Libonda^ Ojq the soiiih-eastcm 
marches, where the I^ozi faced the Ndebclc, they first esublished a 
Dumber of fighting councillors, with a prince as prtMHS in£^ to 
'watch the fords’. Later, King Lewanifca sent hk son to establish a 
capital, Mwandi, there, and the daughter of the princess chief, ^hii 
sister, a couple of years later built a capital, Sesheke, some 5® miles 
away. The princess Mwandj was steadily moved nearer to Sesbeke till 
they stood half a mile apart. Mwandi was considered an outpost of 
Namuso, Sesheke of LwambL They ruled the same region^ though 
villager were allotted to each. In time, they became the Native 
Authorities of Scshdce District. 

This primary division of the Lozj kingdom into no^ and south 
appears to me to refiect the tendency to dichotomy which is inherent 
in many African states, as related to the aimple means of tonun unica¬ 
tion and the absence of an overall economic system- Unti] recently it 
appeared in all polrrical establishments. Katinga as a dependency of 
the south balanced Libonda in the north, and Mwandi and Sesheke 
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represented fiorci and south ^ point of danger. The division did 
not meet ladministrative necessity, Tlie known northern and southern 
capites are all near the centre of the north'^outh axis of the Plain, 
very much nearer to each other than either is to the extremity of the 
axis. Lwambi rules villages to the north of Namuso and Namuso rules 
villages to the south of the Lwambi- At the centre their villages are 
intermingled, and when these villages move to margin sites for rhi* 
flood-season they cross each other^s tracb. Administrative control 
appears to be complicated^ not made easy, by the dual organization. 

Thongh the sonthem capital was established fairly late in Lozi 
histoty, as they tell it, the dichotomy is reflected in the legends of 
their first king, Mboo. He did not get on well with his younger btotherj, 
Mwanambinji, and they had a series of contests whi^ Mwanambinjt 
won with the help of magic. Mwanambinji moved south with great 
herds of cattle. These went down the centre of the Plain while he 
inarched along the margins. There he raised headlands so that he 
could watch his cattle. In the south Mwanambinji built a Hngdgm: 
he subdued many people, induding the Suhiya and the Mbukusho^ 
&om whom he took their mmma (now the national drums). Ngalama, 
the fourth king of the north, sent many armies against Mwanambinji, 
but they were always defeated by magic. At last, worn out with 
fighting, his son decided to migrate, but Mwanambinji said he was 
tired and he and his councillors and cattle entered the ground at 
Imatongo, leaving only his cattle-pegs and ropes and porridge spoons. 
The pegs became trees. Imatongo is at the extreme south of the plain 
and k one of the most hallowed of Lozi cenotaphs. When Lozi pass 
here it is not sufficient for them to crouch and clap as at other royal 
graves, hut they must give the royal salute and ahould leave some gift 
at the grave or on the river-bank. From there Ngakma brought the 
royal drums to the capital. 

The hallowed northern cenouph, Imwambo, the grave of Mboo, 
is not correspondingly as far north as Imatongo is south, but tt balances 
ii ritually. Between them ts Makono, the cenotaph of their mother, 
where the king gets his kingship. The princess chief gets her kingship 
at the royal grave of Ngombala, the sixth king, who first sent his 
daughter and then a son to establish Lwambi. His daughter, Notulq, 
visited the south to get fibre for ropes and the people were so good to 
her she sought her fathers leave to rule there. Later she asked that her 
brother Mbanga be sent to hdp her, for ruling was beyond hex power 
as a woman. 
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Ikatulamwji, the capital of Mboo, and Mahono^ are taboo to the 
princess chief; indeed she must never even pass Dcatulamwa became of 
the feud between Mbooand Mwanambinji. w ovoo,ofMbooj shoiildnDt 
pass Nalolox Wherever the king and the princess chief move, thejr must 
occupy the same positions lelative to one anotfaen When they came to 
Livingstone to meet King George VI, the princess chieTs tent was 
placed due south of the king's hut; and the homes of all other duefe or 
their representatives were sited geographically in relarion to this axis. 
If king and princess chief travel together going south, the princess chief 
embarks and land* first; going north the king embarks and lands first. 

These then are the beliefs and myths and legends about the 
norihem-southem division. They indicate what is confirmed by his¬ 
tory and observarion, the competitive rdationship of north an d souths 
There are authentic accounts of several occasions in Lojti history when 
the south has mobilized against the north, though only once did a real 
battle occm-; but in legendary rimes the chief of the south attacked 
the king several times seeking kingship. However, the southern chief is 
generally regarded as being not a rival to, but only a sanctuary from, 
the Dor^em chief. Since the chief is a woman* she cannot become 
king. Ritually, the opposition is symbolized in the taboo on her passing 
Ikatulamwa and in the reverence paid to the grave of Mwanambinji- 
His spirit is more powerful than ^e spirit of any departed ting, and 
nearly all Lozi stories to prove the power of royal spirits are about him- 
Namuso has in its control mote royal graves, but the greatest single 
ritual Centre lies in the south. That is, where the secular power b 
weaker, the supernatural power is greater. 

For though north and south arc regarded as equivalent in their con¬ 
stitution* the main power of the kingship residea with the king in the 
north. The princess chief has all ritual appuxtenaaces and royal rights* 
she has a full council and she should be consulted on all important 
national affaiz^ but she is under the king. Her councillors in court 
always refer to 'the laws which come from there\ indicating the north. 
When the two councils combinei the order of seating is: (i) The 
NOA.MBELA (chicf coundUoi of the nofth); (z) ishee ewakdu {husband 
of the princess chief, who represents her); (3) katamovo-wa-kahuso 
{the saoctuary of the north); (4) samsi (chief councillor of the south}; 
(S) soLAMi (or otiier title—the king's own couudhor); (Q nataitovo- 
WA-LwAMBi (the sanctuary of the south) ; and so on- Thus the coun- 
ciUors of the south sit below those of the north. At flood and faU of 
flood the princes chief cannot move until the Idiif has moved. When 
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they are together^ the mtiom! drums of the king must pla/ fii^t and 
last. The south as a whole has its specific place within the administra¬ 
tive and military organizatioa of the north and not vice versa. The 
princess chief, u.sve have seen, cannot compete for the king’s throne. 
In discussion and in reply to dixcct questions the princess chief herself, 
like the people, stresses that ultimate power r^ides in the king. 

In thb situation I eirpcctcd to find that the princess chief would 
have some ritual control over the north In some such form as the 
Swazi Queen-mother has over her son, the klng,^ in that she might 
refuse to co-operate in playing her part in an integrated national 
ritual. In over two years of residence in Loziknd and in assodating for 
five other years with Lozi in Livingsione, I have never heard the 
slightest suggestion of this and it was denied at both capitals. The 
princess chief told me that she could reprove a king who was ruling 
unwbely and she might for good reasons object to some proposal, 
such as waging war, but that ultimately she would give way. She 
would not refuse to make ofFeruigs at her royal graves, Tor are we not 
one people and one land V Again, how could she refuse to send her 
army to fight a war of which she did not approve, for ^tbey would be 
fighting for us*. Only in the cult of Mwanambinji, the magician hero- 
ebief of the Loii who got the national drums, does ritual superiority 
appear in the south. 

For despite the division into north and south, the Lozi kingship is 
strongly integrated; under the king. The two councils interlock into a 
single council, in which every member knows hb place: and this was, 
till 19+7, the real ruling body of LozOand. In this, as we have seen* 
southerners rank below northerners. When they vbit each other^a 
capitals the councillors know where they fit in and a councillor from 
either has the right to speak in hb appropriate place at the other. 

In recent years when the Government has steadily heea 'reforming'^ 
Lozi political organization, the south has always lost in importance. 
Though the kings have consulted the south, the princess thief does 
not participate in the continuaus dbcussions with the Provincial Com¬ 
missioner which produce matters ready to be laid before the full 
council. Her capital has tended more and more, in the seven yean I 
knew LozOand, to become the headquarters of a dbtrict, while the 
northem capital remains a national and dbtrict headqnarten. The 
multiple sub-councib of her council are ovmidden: they are still 
important in the north. The retiring of ^redundant^ councillor has 

^ Sec H. Kuper, Aw AfncaK Arumrety: Hank ornsni iht Btea^i afiht Pririfcmau* 
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reduce their raub more di^ the nuts of the florthemer?. Her 
dependent capitals at Sesheke and Kaunga have been abolished, the 
former without her prior knowledge. Appeah in law could not go from 
Lwaoibi to Namuso—^ftom one ting to another^. Now they do. 

This is the inevitable result of the centralization and spewing np of 
Lozi rule necessitated by civilized British rule. Nevefthdega for the 
Lozi the princess chief remains far more powerful than any other dis¬ 
trict ruler^—she is still, Ute the king, Litunga, the earth. The Lozi are 
stiU divided into ^the people of Namnso^, the northemm, 

and Ba~Lafami>f\ ^the people of Lwambi*, the southemen. 

SiTcular and Ritual R&yal 

Namuso and Lwambi are the two real places of kingship m Lo^i- 
laad, but all villages which have been capitals of kings or princess 
chiefs, or at which kings and princes chiefs, certain princes and prin¬ 
cesses, and two queens, are buried (hViiu, sing, rfrtnv), and any village 
where a prince or princess^ or a queen, or an important coundllor 
tide-holdcr, resides, is a midm^n^i (capital) for its neighboutiiDcd. 
These villages are aU minzi ys ^villages of the king^ minziy^ 

luUf ^villages of the titled I call them royal villages. They are distributed 
throughout the Flain which is thus divided into a large nimiber of 
small areas each centred on a royal village, and into neighbourhoods 
with royal graves as centres of mystical power. The distribution of 
these capitals is not by any means even. In some parts of the Plain 
several may be bnDt close together; in other parts one capital may 
serve in isolation a large area. The neighbourhoods acknowledging 
these capitals therefore vary greatly in size and population and fre¬ 
quently overlap one another. For they are not territorially demarcated 
as compact blocks with dcEned boundaries and they do not form the 
basis of the military, adminiitmtive, and jurisdictional organization 
of the state. A royal vihage may have attached to it a number 
of other villages whose headmen in ranked order form a council 
*to look after\ *to care for\ the royal incumbent or title-holder: 
his village, gardens, fishing, personal affairs^ ficc. But often the royal 
village has among its adherents other villages many miles away and in 
flood-season its villagers near by may move away, while other people, 
living at a distance, settle for a time near to it. In addition, in the 
administrative organization the villagers have allegiance to other 
princes and title-holders^ Villages in one small local area may be 
attached to different royal villages in that neighbourhood. But affairi 
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land in che neighbourhood of a village should properly 
come 10 k, iud there is a feeling that other disputes amoDg people in 
the ncighboni-hood should come to it, though they arc not properly 
in its jurisdicriou* Therefore there are frequent disputes between 
princes and coimdllor title-^holders over thw commoner followers 
and between them and commoners about the allegiance of the latter. 
Commoners also dkp ute about the relative status of the royal villages 
to which they are attached, since by different criteria a royal grave, the 
village of a powerful prince, the village of an important council-title, 
and the capita] of an old ting can each be considered superior to the 
oihm. At this level then Losi political structure shows a large 
number of competitively orientated small groups which are in some 
ways localized and in others consist of attached but scattered villages, 
all of which have other attadiments^ and the composition of the 
groups varies between flood and dry seasom. 

This competitive orientation of ndghbourhoods is not present in 
the relations of royal graves {iitino), considered as homes of dead 
royals, and not of their living heirs and conuclUors- Each Idng (or 
princess chief) selects or builds a village where he or she will be buried 
and places iu it a number of councillors and priests with rides, and 
people. When he dies a huge grave is dug and there the ting is laid to 
rest. A fence, with the pointed stakes and the lashings of royalty, is 
erected round the site of the grave. When the village is selected^ trees 
from the bush are planted there, so that most royal graves with their 
clumps of trees stand out sharply on the Flain, which ig largely treeless- 
A number of princes and princesses who ruled smaU areas, for various 
reasons have been buried in their own titirn? and not in one of the 
cemetery villages for royals; and two queens, one in the north and one 
in the south, have ihiKa in reis’ard for service to their husbands. The 
Lori speak of these dead royals as *the lord there\ 'the lord who is 
sleeping', ^the lord of the Mrth", to distinguish them from the living 
prince or princess who has inherited the name and is regarded as the 
owner of the village. The Lori believe that the sleeping chief still 
rules the neighbourhood and its people. He or she can strike with 
misfortune the whole neighbourhood or any of its inhabitants or any¬ 
one passing by, or grant good crops, big catches of fish, many calva, 
many children, unexpected luck like finding dead game, and so on. 
Thus the royal grave exerEa particular power over its neighbourhocjd 
and the people who reside there, Svho are known lo it\ It represents, 
for ihai locality, the mystical power of the kingship, of its past- 
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holders^ and of the stDcJi which qwps ihc kiog^hip. However^ though 
ch (5 grave's power k at its strong^t for the ndghbotirhood, it is Qot 
limited by distance^ Any royal grave also contains the full power of the 
kingship^ though in practice the Lo^ think: the eierdse of that power 
depends on the position of the sleeping chief when alive. Any royal 
grave can afflict any member of the royal line anywhere. It can cause 
misfortune to the whole of LozOand. It has power to trouble any Lozi, 
anywher^ even in White country, if it knows of him and his forebears' 
and particularly any member of the political sector attached to it (see 
below). Though the Idngshrp is distributed over the laud^ every village 
which enjoys it represents its full power. 

Individuals make offerings through the resident priests. In national 
euterpj^ and disasters there were saenfioes orofferidgs at ail the grav^. 
The spirits are approached by the resident priests, appointed by thcldng 
in coiincti, at the king's orders, and he controls the cult. In eitremity 
the king might himself go to make offerings to a recalcitrant spirit. 

^ The cult of the royal graves thus tefleecs the ultimate unity of the 
kingship, though it is apportioned between different people and 
places^ and presented to small comiuunities in many localities. Its 
virtue strength; moya^ breath) is present in fuD wherever it 

touchy or in whomever it resides. At this ritual level those who hold 
kingship or may have struggled for it do not compete for people. There¬ 
fore many powerful royal spirits can sleep in amity in one small area, 
as near Lialui King Lewanika does at Na^elako, King Mulambwa at 
Ltlundu, K^g Mwanawina I at Lieneno, King Inyamho at LJondo, 
and now King Imwiko (died 194^) near his forebears at Naloyela. 

^dmiTfijtraiivf anJ Miliiary Or^omzatiffn 
I have described how Lot^Uand is divided and the Load people arc 
grouped into neighbourhoods centred in royal villages, and pointed 
out that this was not the administrative and military organization 
of the nation. This organi 7 .ation consisted^ of a number of lections 
called maAoh (sing, or lHuiu (sing, The members of any 

which I translate as (^liticaQ sector, did not live in a compact 
block, within a defined area, but were scattered over the whole of 
Barotaeland. People In adjacent villages, and somctinies even people 
in the same village, belonged to different sectorE, This was particularly 
* 1 rnOTc Here id the teiue. WIme I have tmtdU h ii itUl oWnhlci Uw 

or^aaiution i^eicribcd in ihii wctiotl idU fiuiftioM hut Unliuii mnd lOmctiiDa m 
conflict with dw cfjaomtitin orerliid upDn k In rmtiE Eimci under cht Britiili 
CctcTEuafiit. 
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SO ID LozEand iiself, tKe Pkiiij diough there were several pockets of 
members of a single sector at the margin of the Plain where people 
resided throughoDt the year, especially when they were fDreigiiejS4 
Moreover^ as we have seeiip people of NamDSO^ the northern capital^ 
lay south of Lwambi;, the southern capital; and Lwarabi people dwelt 
Donh of Namuso. Lwambi itself had a separate sector organizadon. 
However, outside of the Plain, in the conquered areas^ blocb of people 
or tribes might be attached as groups to particular sectors^ though 
there were usually among them members of other sectors. Thus the 
Ila and ICaonde were mostly Njeminwa sector; the Kmngm were 
mostly Kabeti; the Totela settled by King Sipopa north-west of the 
Lui river fonned a sub-sector MaceUfasi under stewards stJtOTA- 
MUTUI4WA and awaui and entered Njeminwa, Thae Totela lived 
among Kwangwa largely of Kabeti. 

Each sector had as its head {tobo^ head; owner; muzarn^uft 

director) the holder of a senior office with title at the capitaL The 
council at the ca pital is divided in several ways. The chief divi¬ 
sion is into what are usuaUy called *jnats’ after the mats on 

which the councillors tit. In the middle of the rear of a courthouse at 
the capital la a dais on which only the idiig or princess chief, or 
honoured White visitors, may sit. On the right are tuats where sit the 
councfllors-of-the-right whose senior members are generic- 

ally makwambuyu and whose junior members arc For them 1 

shall use the term iWifnoj, which from 2ulu has crept into English 
and is a suitable word to describe African official with miiecd functions. 
"‘Councillors^ cover? all members of the council. On the left of the dais 
is the mat of the liksmbwa, which is usually translated as "stewards", 
whose junior members are also called On their left is the mat 

for princes and husbands of princesaes (AciVW, prince consorts) who 
represent their wives* At the front sit the council^a police and atten¬ 
dants and the Hngk bandsmen and attendants. Every title of each 
councillor, steward^ prince, or prince consort has a fijEcd position on 
his mat. Succe^rs to all titles are appointed by the king in coondl, 
though a few titles pass in kin-groups. On the right, at Namuso, next 
to the kingj sits the HCASt the chief councOlor. Beyond him is the 
hATAWOYO, the giver-of-Ufe, a title hdd by a prince, natamoto is a 
sanctuary—a condemned man who can reach him or his courtyard is 

^ I bdicve an antliicpfliDgidt iboiild ai Ear u p«iJb!c areid African teinu 
oiicc he hai id En^Uih equivalent, but 1 feel I muil from now on uie NCAHnu 

uid not chief couddllor, for mtani which vrilJ becamo apparent. 
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temporarily repne:vcd. Each Lii^ hag the power to appoint a new 
seoior indiiiLa of the right with a new title, dscribed as ^his own 
whose scat is bdow the katamoyo**. When a king does so, 
all other titles move oae seat farther away &om the Idng. Not all kings 
have made the appomtmeiics^ and the regular order of indunas’ titles 
has been upset by the creation of other titles, by shifting of ddei, and 
by death of dtles, but 1 have shown elsewhere^ that the history of the 
kingship is deposited m the indunas’ titles whidi may be likened to a 
scries of geological strata. The personal '‘icoambslas^ of kings sit in 
order in distance from the present king, from him of the latest king to 
him nf the first king. When a king created the tide of his own ‘noau- 
BriA*, he attached to it a large anmber of people^ scattered over 
Barotseland, to form 2 new political sector. 1 say 'attached^, because 
though tides are sdll created thus, people are no longer carefully 
attached to them. The modcni adnunistrative division is temtoriaUy 
orgaoked 

The senior induna, the owner or warden of each sector, had under 
him a number of other indunas^ both on the senior and the junior 
mats of the right. Every indnna belonged to one or other sector, but 
the mem hers of each sector were not always spccificilly allotted to its 
junior councillor?. Where an induaa also had a pemdon in a royal vil¬ 
lage the people in the neighbourhood might takeafiaiis first to him and 
consider him their immediate head, but they had the right to go to any 
fzonncillor of the sector to which they belonged. Members of other 
sectors in the neighbourhood also attended on him. At two places on 
the Plain’s eastern margin were the Old Mbudda foreign immigrant 
chiefs who sat in council and whose people were attached as blocks, 
through them, to specific sectors. Thus of the Old Mbunda chiefi, 
MWENULANOAIA, who SJts With the royals, was attached to Kawayo 
sector, and hwenecicngalt who sits with the senior indunas^ to 
fmutakda-Naadinde sector. 

The councillors of a sector formed a cnnrt, and council for that 

sector, which met at the house in the capital of the owner of the 
sector if two sector-members were involved m a dispute. A dissatisfied 
litigant appealed £rom this court to the full council of all sector 
indunas, stewards^ and royab. When two members of different sectors 
disputed, the courts of the two sectors united to form a single court 
sitting in the capital house of the owner of the senior sector. From 
this court, too, appeal lay to the fuE council. These were the formally 
* af ihi Bof &m A'diiw 
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ccmponrily reprieved. Eich kmg hit the power to appoint a new 
senior induna of the right with a new described as 'his own 
nca^h£la\ whose seat is bdow the hatamdvd's. When a king do^ so, 
all other titles move one seat farther away from the king. Not all kings 
have made the appoint men ts, and the regular order of indunas" tides 
has been upset by the creaticiii of other tidea^ by shifting of titles^ and 
by death of titles, but I have shown ebewhert^ that the history of the 
kingship is deposited in the indunas" diles which may be likened to a 
seria of geological strata. The personal ^NOAMartAS* of kings ait in 
order in distance horn the present king, from him of the latest king to 
him of the first king. When a king created the title of his own ^noASt- 
he attached to it a large number of people^ scattered over 
Bajotseland, to form a new pobiical sector. I say "atuched\ because 
though titles are stiU created tints, people are no longer carefully 
attached to them. The modem admlnistradve division is territorially 
organized. 

The senior indima, the owner or nvarden of each sector, had under 
him a number of other mdunas, both on the senior and the junior 
mats of the righti Every induna belonged to one or other sector, but 
the members of each sector were not always specifically allotted to its 
junior coundUors. Where an mduna also had a podtion in a royal vil¬ 
lage the people in the neighbourhood might takeaS^airs first to him and 
consider him their immediate head, but they had the right to go to any 
councillor of the sector to which they belonged. Members of other 
sectors in the neighbourhofxi also attended on him. At two places on 
the Plain's eastern margin were the Old Mbunda foreign immigrint 
chiefs who sat m council and whose people were attached as blocb, 
through them, to specific sectors. Thus of the Old Mbunda chie6, 
MWE?iEitAMDALA, who sits With the royili^ was attached to Kawayo 
sector, and mweneciehgcu who aits with the senior indunas, to 
Imutaktia-Nandinde sector. 

The councillors of a sector formed a court^^ kuta^ and council for that 
sector, which met at the house in the capital of the owner of the 
sector if two sector-members were involved in a dispute. A dJssadsfied 
litigant appealed from this court to the full council of all sector 
iudunas, stewards, and royals^ When two members of dlficrcnt sectors 
dkpuied, the courts of the two sectors united to form a single court 
sitting in tbe capital house of the owner of the senior sartor. From 
this court, too, appeal lay to the full council^ These were the formally 
^ AJMmuiraiit>e Orgsais^iim ef iht Sansu eiW 
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[nstituted courts of the nation, but as we Lave secD* coun^ szi in many 
royal villages, and any prince or councillor nught bold a court oO his 
travels. Also, at the plains and stream vallep at wMch people were 
aetcled in the bush, there were prominent men who held courts. 
Nevertheless, on the whole the adminiitration of justice w-as strongly 
centralized in the capital, and all imponant afairs were settled, or at 
least reported, there. However, where disputes occur inside a village 
or among kindred including aSines^ the LrOU feel strongly that they 
shonld be settled inside these small groups, and the authorities may 
refuse to hear them until it is dear that the vUlage headman or senior 
kinsman cannot settle them. 

The sectors were the divisions of ihe na tion for state labour works, 
and the army assembled in sectors. We shall later eaaminie how this 
was organized. 

The sectors now vary greatly in numbersj and I thmk they must 
always have done so. In recent times the largest were Nj^inwa and 
(the latest formed), which in some conteits are regarded ^ one 
sector, and which belonged specifically to the recenr ruUug kings 
under their ow^n ^hoambelas^; Kab^tif the sector of the ngambela of 
the nation j and under title MnaULtrWAKiASiiiKO, 

The other sectors, going into the past, were Jrnumkila-ljtJih under 
title NAMUYAMRA'jaiKEJtE, under title ^lAMUSfDA-KATAWrJtWA, 

Ng^uiubfilii under title katzha, MbanJii under title MtrvtjMaAfiA, and 
N^un^wf under title uoyoo, nuking nine in all in this cGitnry. 
(Lwambi in the south had three or four sectors; Hjemimva of the 
princess chie^ under her own ^ncambela^j the title pium&akc ono^ 
ofLwambrs ^NOAMaELA* the samui; and A/iarads under tide 
MuawAEWA, and an ImuUik^l^t which had Vntcred^ Njemmiwa.) All 
the Stewards belonged to the lunges Njeminwa and hlooka except two 
of the KCAWBELA^a Kabeti; and at Lwambi all Stewards were NjemiDwa, 
Almost all royals at both capitals belonged to Njeminwa (though there 
arc a few in other sectors) through the royal sub-sector^ 
which contains them and their personal adherents i and so 

did the ^jsmtLina (the personal adherents of queens) and the adher¬ 
ents of powerful consorts like iStttr JtWANOU (husband of the princess 
chief). Norc, however, that the prbees bolding the sanctuary-title 
natamoto, which exists in north and south, belong to the ICabeti 
sector of the chief induna of the council (i.e. of the ^ncambeia^ of that 
capital). The sector syatem was not working properly when t was in 
LodlancL It seems, however, that the king put nearly ail princes and 
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stewards into the sectoriicfonaed,wlieretlieytoQkthdjadherents. As 
we shall see, the stewards were his immediate supportets and the 
royals were part of the kingship in so far as it exists apart ffom the 
nation. 

When the army assembled in sectors, smaller sectors entered into 
the larger ooes, until all had ultimately entered into either the king’s 
hijemiDwa or the koambela’s Kaheti. 'Phe tame thing happened in the 
South, and in addidon the south as a whoJe had a position in the 
king’s Kjeminwa, The king's and the kcambela’s sectors always 
remained distinct. 

tcctor system did not coincide with another adminUtratis'e 
division of the people, in which they were allocated, also not on a 
tcrritoiial basis, to royal ‘storehouses’ (also maioh, or malapa). The 
king had a private storehouse, Nayuma^ where he kept his persoual 
property, ^d four public storehouses, MvsAukitla, JV>sm, and 
ytttuij specilically his, and ^/ateyo^ which was the storehouse of the 
council rather than the king. Certain wives of the Ung were given the 
general title moyoo (queen) followed by a specific title (e,g. euwasho, 
MtmesA, macunowelo, keyi). In these titles they represented the chief 
queens of early kings, as kalunowelo is the wife of Mboo, maomoo 
of Inyambo, nauasanda of Yeta I. Each of these queens had her 
own home with its attendants and also its supporters. Each storehouse 
and each queen’s home (also called a storehouse) has a specific position 
in the capital in reladon to the palace. Both indunas-of-ihe-right and 
stewards are responsible for the storehouses, but here lies more 
spedficaUy the work of the stewards. To the storehouses came aU the 
royal store of tribute and all gifts and goods of the king, and the 

Stewards looked after these and the queens and royaU in the store- 
houses. 


Finally, the NCAUBEnA ha hi* own people, the Bantitkeofa, but he 
has Dosteward, though a junior induna, anandaxa, looks after them for 
hitn. The NCAMflztA must reedve a piece of everything coming to the 
capital: pan of his title’s praises say, ‘even if it is only a tortoise which 
to the capital, to him comes one leg’. I mention the Bamukowa 
here because they had no toyai attachment, though they bdonged to 
Hocuses. Otherwise all the people. Lori and subject tribes, are 
divided m attachment to storehouses and queens, and in this attach- 
Aey come under stewards. The people attached to a storehouse 
Wonged to several sectors aod members of a sector were placed 
m different storehouses. For example. Mntondo, holding the title 
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HAWAII in that title h of Ng^iilubela sector under tnduna icatzma, he 
is thief councillor of Princess kbxiywana^ he is attached to Queen 
■;Eyi under steward kamaeunyi^ and an adherent of News storehouse 
under steward kololo, Muyongo is of Imutakda-Nandinde sector 
under Induna mukulwaicashiko, his nearest important royal b Pria- 
cess MWIKWAHONGE, hc is attached to Queen mokena under steward 
iiiOMA^ and an adherent of Newa storehouae under steward xoLoto« 
Other members of Imutakela-Nandinde sector may work for other 
royab and other queens and be attached to other storehouse. These 
nam^ for queens^ royals, indunaS;. and stewards are not persona^ hut 
arc all titles, and may be cited followed by a personal Dame, ai 
VAWALA Mutoado* 

In all these different attachments a man looks on every superior as 
hb mvUna (lord or chief)* TTius nawaia Mutondo, died above, regards 
as his lords the king, the hcahsela, katzma^ Princess msuywaka and 
her husband ishee xaivii^ayi, Queen keyi, stewards EAMAZUfavi and 
kololo, kawaca Itself is a title in the Ng'ulubela sector of uate»a. 
The present incumbent, Mutondo, by that name bdonged to Njemin- 
wa sector, and he atill regards himself by sent i men r in hia private 
capadty as a member of it^ and its leader^ EALostoAp as his lord. He 
takes gifts to all these people. When he was only Mntondo (for from 
there hr had the title mbaszwaka under kawala before tK^coming 
nawala) and resided near Princess msitywama^s, he still served her but 
not eatema; though he was even then under Queen keyi and steward 
JCOLOLO. He has abo a series of other attachments^ including a special 
one directly to the king, for whom he worked as an attendant and later 
became a vegetable grower. The previous k aw ala was of Kabeti sector 
before he got that title: ius other lords were then counciUors of that 
sector. Under Eritish rule a loc^ court was established some j mil^ 
from nawala^s tide-village under Induna utrNONo of Imutakda- 
Nandindc sector, and Indima muaulwakashiko, owner of that sector, 
was made responsible for it at the capitals The District of Mongu- 
Lialui was also put under a section of the Namuso council with Induna 
so LAM 1 , owner of Mooka sector, as its head. Since then nawala 
M utondo has regarded these three councillors as specUically his 
lords singled our fiom the mass of couneUlors, stewards, and royals 
who are all his lords in the widest sense^ I have taken here the sec of 
speciffc political attachmenTS of one man and even ihen 1 have left 
out Some. 

Of all HAW A La Mutoudo^s lords only the Princess mbitywana has 
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a residence near his home (both in a village of her own and in a village 
which is a royal grave), m addition to her hou&e in the capital. The 
others all have their owti villages, both familial and of-the-title, but 
his adherence h to their positions in the capital. Every Lozi thus Is 
linhcd in several ways, for diE^ercnt purposes, with the capital. On the 
whole hia lords and their assistant induuas and stewards arc all con¬ 
centrated in the capital, 50 that formally the system strongly 
centralized. 

Many of a man^s neighbours are not lueEnbers of all the same chama 
of links as he is, while his fellows of each chain arc scattered widely 
through Barotseland. Since these administrative divisions of the 
nation were thus not localized nnits, they assembled as groups only 
on rare occasious, for hunting or war, or for the major works of the 
king, such as digging a canal or building up a mound, when the klng^s 
interest specifically united them. Their leaders were resident in the 
capital, and the incumbents of titles were selKted and did not directly 
and inevitably inherit them. Men atuched high value to their member¬ 
ship of administrative units, esteemed their leaders and squabbled 
over their adherence, but the sectors and other units did not develop 
an intemal sense of loyalty and au tonomy which set them against the 
State as suth. They resemble in this, for example, Zulu ^sectors* into 
which the age-regiments were divided and not the Zulu territorial 
provinces under their own princes or chjel^ into which the nation was 
segmented.These princes and chiefs repieaenied their provinces in the 
Connells of the Zulu king.^ The Lozl show strong feelings of loyalty in 
the smaU neighbourhoods attached to roj^ds, but these were not 
clearly dcmiicated or organized for State administrative purposes. 
The people of these localities alietcd with the sea^na and they were 
themselves divided by the administrative and other divisions. I sug¬ 
gest that this explains why the administrative divisions of the nations 
and the neighbourhoods attached to royals have never as corporate 
units dcmhiated Lori poll lies. 

We have been looking at these attachments to titled offices as an 
abiolutely existing system of political relationships, and the Lori see 
and describe them in this way. But the relationships arc highly fluid, 
for some of them alter as people make seasonal moves or change their 
residence, which Lozi frequently do* and others alter when the king 
moves people by ropl commadd, or incumbents of tides change or 
new royal villages are established. Therefore to some extent for the 
' See Cludmui^ 'TheKIn^otn of the Zulu South ATiicaV 
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Lozi oidy ccrtiin parts of the to which his loyalties never 

waver, persist. The king in hh capital with hU couodl under the 
KOAMSELA, where all attachmeDts leadij is the most enduiihg of all 
objects of loTalty. As one lives with the Lozi one sees that everjr Loii, 
even a young man or a woman, is the centre of a nems of ties to a par¬ 
ticular number of lords, in a whole body of titled councillors^ royals, 
queens. Every Lozi has speciGc and direct allegiance to the ting and 
the his other lords may change, A LoiJ m his political, and 

in his everyday, activities has to balance his obligations to aU these 
lords and try to obtain his due rights from them. At this Lozi show 
consummate skill and they can fit in new lords with ease. I have de¬ 
scribed how KAWALA Mutondo had added to his old ties new ties to 
soLAMt, MuKOLWASASHrico, and i^uMoyo, to whom we may add the 
District Officer and other Governrnent officials. When I arrived in 
LozUand he was placed to care for me, and I can vouch that his 
devoted service of my interests did not affect hb service of his Lozi 
lords—or of his Lozi underlmgs^ I found it extremely difficult to work 
ont the framework of this very complicated administrative system, but 
I was always struck by the certainty with which each Lozi knew hb 
own complex of attachmen ts, and by the deft soreness with which he 
served bis lords and used them to hb own satbfaetton. 

The Lozi esteem their attachments to sectors, to storehouses, to 
queens, to royals, and to the titles and histories of all these aud of those 
connected with them, very highly* Each one has its own praise songs, 
many of which contain both historical lore and proverbial wisdom. 
These praises are recited on big occasions aud may be sung by the 
king^s bandsmen; they are also quoted in many everyday situations* 
TheLozi’s attachments in this network of chains ofadminbtratiou and 
service enter into every aspect of their lives. Though every man is a 
person of the king, with direct rights of appeal to him, normally he 
goes to the king along one of these chains. TTie network is pan of the 
organization of the kingship: for the Lod it b the klngihip itself. They 
are not merely adminbtxative devices as the Britbh officers regard 
them. Therefore Briibh insbcence on reforming theb adminbtra- 
tion in the interests of efficiency and economy has appeared to the 
people as an attack on 'the house of kingships itself, llie councillors 
who gave way to this attack have been dbeharged by the whole nation, 
after the death of the Paramondt Chief who agreed to the reforms. 
Btiknuy kingship, is represented to the Lozi in many ways, and among 
them are the sector and storehouse i^^tems. Every person holding 
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rank in them partakes of the king^ip whidi he represents to the 
people. He is. In relation to the people, the king hims elf. As the most 
important titles of the council were established hy dif erent tings, so 
the present iDcnmbents* who are commoners, represent those 
For the Lcai thc^ are, without any idea of spirit-incarnation or 
possession, those kings themselves. Indus a movoo in virtue of holding 
that title is King MboOj the founder of the kingship. Mboo is also in 
his roj?aI grave, Imwambo, and in hh capital, l^tulamwa, and in the 
reigning king. This is obvious to the Lozi, for the kingship contains the 
virtue of all past kings, of God, of the land, and of the nation. Thus 
the holder of the title NAiidtFHDA-fEATANEJCWA b the Kings Ngalama 
and Ngombala who made the greatest Loti conquests. These council* 
lors are in charge of those kinga^ old capitals and their royal graves 
where the kings sleep. There the kings are also represented by the 
priests, who have their own tides. 


Ranking a/ Pnwm, Prin^^ss^j^ and Caumiliar-titUs 

When tribute was brought to the capital, a first portion was taken at 
night for the reigmag ting. In the morning, before all the people, he 
took a second ahare^ Loads were then given to ilenancana^ the priest 
at Nakaywe which was the capital of King Ngombala. These are 
tribute to God, Nyamb^ for there He once saved the Loti and there 
iuzkancaka in national extremity offers prayers to Him. Lioads of 
tribute are next given to Induna novoo^ for he is Mhoo the first king, 
since Noyoo was Mboo^s ‘kcaaibela% and then to the priests of Kings 
Ngalama and Ngombala, who are *owncrs of the tribute*, ^^ince it was 
they who conquered the tribute-giving tribes. The people of the 
NCASiBELA, the cMef iuduna, next get loads, and then the councillors 
and Stewards in order of rank.* 


Tina order of distribution of tribute reflects a manifold assessment 
of ra^ The reigning ting is the powerful king and the titles of his 
appointed councillors and those of his immediate predecessors occupy 
the sea ts of greatest power. They are nearest to the king and they 
Speak lajt m court and coiuiciL When a decision is being taken* after 
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full And fjfcfi di^cus&ion, the lowest coundllor gives Ms opinion firsti 
In it he defers constantly to those above him by phrases such as: *to 
mj oiuid it seems that, . but you will hear from your lords there’, 
*I consider that»^but I do not know what my lords will say*, and so 
on. Senior conqdllois similarly defer to those below: *my lords here 
have said and 1 join their words^ or cannot enter into the words 
which my lords have apoteq*, and so on. But in practice the newer 
titles have most power, for they give the final decisions and they are 
regarded as superior to the old titles* Yet on another scale the older 
titles, the ancestral ones, are more esteemed: they are the histoiy of 
the nation and even more. They are the longs of the past themselves. 
It is similar with the ranking of royals. The sons and daughters of the 
reigning king are most important in some rwpects: their father is hhcly 
to give them posts^ people, and goods. The three last kings, including 
the present ruler, King Mwanawina 111^ have all been sons of the great 
King Lewanika (ruled 1S7S-S4, 18S5-1916): they and their brothers 
are Lewanika and great in bis name and the posidons he gave them. It 
b probable that all fotnre kings will be descendants of Lewanika. But 
because these descendants of Lewanika are specifi&lly Lewanika they 
are not often referred to his grandfather King MuJambwa (1780?— 
1 830 f), as are the descenda nts of other of M ula m b wa*s lines. Some of 
the princes by other Iin«, though they have begun to lose the chance of 
being chosen for the throne, are thus reckoned greater: for they are 
Mulambwa, the parent. One of them, Muimui waMASANua, is con- 
sidered the senior of the piinocs who should! settle disputes in the 
royal family. So too for princesses. Daughters of the recent kings have 
power and people and their husbands sit high on the royal mat, A 
daeghter of King Yeta HI, son and snccessor of Lewanika, is princess 
chief Her half-sister was destined to succeed a sister of Lewanika, 
MbowanjOcana, who rules at Libonda and who is over 100 years old. 
Since Kmg Yeia*s abdication,^ a daughter of Lewanika is considered to 
be the likely jnccessor. But the Princess kbuttwaka, who represents a 
pnneesi taken to wife by her half-brother King Mwanavrina I and who 
bore King Mtdambw'a, Is in other vi^ays the grea test of all princesses: 
^she is the parent'. And vrith her are associated other princeaws of 
ancestral status, mheriting names from the past: MboW^njlkana was 
a ihtcT of King Mboo, the first king, as were Mwikwanojjgeand Nama- 
kau who is owner of Mbsinda sector under Induna muvumbana; 

* K« was crippled fay ■ ttnAc ind abdicated In hrouT hli haUvbqvtheri [nwiln^ 
after le^eril yon. 
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Notuliip* whose fatber King Ngombala founded a sector for her the 
people of which became absorbed in the capital (Ng'ulubela of Indona 
katema)^ and others. Some of them have national roj^al graves. Further 
complications are introduced by the princessei who have been placed 
in the names of the Hngs^ mothers^ where these were commoners, as 
Inonge who represented the mother of Kmg Lewanika, and who was 
married to Induna solami (No. J on the right), ishee moi^ola^ married 
to the princess who inherited the place of King Yeta lIFa mother, by 
that title sat second on the royal mat at Namuso to Daniel Kufuna, 
eldest son of King Yeta III, then reigning, while by the titJe alvietta- 
iFUKOA he sat eighth among the stewards* Third on the royal mat 
was Mboo Sipopa, surviving son of King Sipopa who drove out the 
Kololo; Mboohad the elghieenth seat on the mat-of-^the-right. Fourth 
on the royal mat was Muimni hai^iaba^'da who, we have seen, is 
warden of the princes; he bsaid to be a son of King Lewanita^s phyaicaS 
father, Mando, who gave his pregnant vrife to Lilia, another son of 
AluUmbwa. But ishee kw'AK&u, husband of the princess chiefs sits on 
the right in full national conndi, second only to the koambila him¬ 
self; he is a commoner exercising power in place of a ^king’ 

Rank—Lords and Und^lingj 

Arguments and even disputes over the relative ranking of royals are 
frequent. These are a fraction of this type of argument, for Lori art 
always disputing their own and others^ relative ranking. Lozt society 
and thought are permeated with the ideas of kul^na ^iagship, chief¬ 
tainship, rank, overlordship) and of the proper and appropriate be¬ 
haviour between persons of different rank politeness, respect, 

appropriateness, good taste)* In Lori conversation, public addresses, 
and writings, likwtf h constantly emphasized. High praise of a man is 
to say HksiU (he has likvtd)^ a boor is damned^ vtokwa tikui^-^ he 
lacks hiutf. This is said of an impertment underling and of an im¬ 
portant person who reviles, or is impolite to, or is familiar with, 
his suhordinates. The Lozi consider that tikut^ is one of the two 
qualities which distLnguish them from other tribes. Lozi have an 
daborate code of etiquette between people of different ranks or sex, 
&C.J and they know how to observe it; foreigners do not- Their other 
quality they consider to be the art of government: as they sometimes 
put it, Sve know how to ruie% or ^other people have magic; w'e need 
none, we have the medicines of government^ 

* Not ttve Ndluta qC the lafne fatber wbo foUAded the EouLhETD i-apjtTil- 
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R2ni—the rehdoDshjp of lord (muLrmt) and tmderliDg (maianga) ; 
of parent and child ;; of warden or owner (mun^a) 

and a person or thiog {nt &)—implicit in ever7 Lozi relation¬ 

ship, ^ch of these three types of reUtioiwhip^ these three kinds of 
raniingj k contained in the others- The parent is lord over his child 
and owns him; the husband ia lord oirer his wife and owns her; the 
king is parent of his foUowcis and owns them, Bnt the Led. also 
think of these relationships as reversible^ The child is lord over his 
parent and the ’ivife is ^another kind of lord* to her husband. The king 
b not only the child of the nation bnt he is also its mutanga^ its sed; its 
servitor. ^Chieftainship b slavery^j say the Lozi, like the 11a. When 
Load reported to me King Imwiko^s accession speech^ they all recalled 
several times his saying: 'You have chosen yon have killed me/ 

BuUiut^ overlordship, kingship, and respect for others* are 

dominant values for the Loai, explicitly ejcpressed. All rdationship, 
even those of siblings and blood-brothers^ are conceived in its patterUn 
Every part of their social system has these dements- The epitome for 
the system as a whole b the relation of ting tn subject, and all other 
relationships take significance fi'cm it. The kingship b thus again more 
than an adminbtfative institution i it b the concept which integrates 
every rdatioiiship in Lozi life+ But though other i^^tionshlps are pat¬ 
terned on the relation of king and subject, the kingship b dbtiuctive 
60m them all. Kingship itsdf is unique, 

Thr nqjLSi&ELA and lit King —.voAMazLAriip 

The use of kingship, in defining sta tns relationships through"" 

ont Lozi flociety appears abo in the use of the tides of hb cctinciUors 
and particularly that of the ncabibela, the chief Induna. There b only 
one real ncambeia, and in the uatioo as a whole he is next in secular 
power to the king. He b not a king, litunga the earth, as the princesi 
chief b, and he defers to her, saluting her with royal titles, eadng on 
the ground before her, &c. Bnt in the full uadonal council he sits 
above the iSEfrr tWAfiDU who represents her. 

Though there is only one true kcambxla* whom every kinghas as his 
chief adviser, excentive and judge, the title kcambela b al^ used 
generally in the sense of ^chief coundUoi^ of anyone in a |^idon of 
authority. The true ncambela, the nOammua of the State, b au office 
which endures through the generationa of kingi ai an essential part of 
kingship* but, as we have seeu, every king also has bii own ^ncamhela^, 
the head of hb own sector. Thus Noyoo, head of the finr King Mboo^s 
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sector^ ii still nsfemd to as the *hcambeia’ of Mboo, and Sokmi^ head 
of Lewania*3 sector, Moob* is the of Lewadib. The 

State NGAMBELA u the inan wha rules for the king; the reigning kiiig*s 
own ^NCAMBELA* IS some favonrite whom he raises with a new title 
to sit above all titles save the true ncamb£LA and the katamoyp. The 
king's' piOAMBELA^ h the head of the Saa^ the senior council described 
below; the State ncakbela does not sit on it, sambi, chief bdnna at 
the southern capita^ is the ^kgamsela^ of the princess duef. The 
senior councillor of every royal is his ^ncambela^ e^g, mawala is the 
*NCAMHEtA* of Princess MBmrvp'AHA. The >'GAMBrLA also has his own. 
"^KCAMHtLA^ Induna imandt, now seventh on the right above maaj 
sector heads. lUAKm is second to the noambela in his sector Kabeti, 
and holds Kabeti for him; he is also 'ngambela^ to the ngambela in 
the capita^ for which he U the warden on behalf of the liOAMSELA. In 
another set of relationahips people spat of ananoala, a junior induna, 
at 'ngambela^ of the ngambela^ since he is responsible for the Bamu- 
koAva, the people attached to the title noambela. Similarly, in every 
sector the councillor neit to the head is spoken of as his 'KCAKBELA^ 
The term is also used in defining rcspecrive positions among com- 
moneis; thus every headman in every village throughout the land has 
his ^ngambela'. ngambela is almost equivalent to 'deputy** As 
generically ov^rlordihip^ is disrinct from mulena^ the king, so there is a 
concept of NGAMBELAship distinct from the specific title ngambela. 
Similarly, the other titles of councillors at the capital apply precisely 
to particular positions and incumbents^ but arc also used in exteBsioia- 
to define relationships in the hierarchical oiganLzation of all Lozi 
groups. Besides kcambelAj the one I have heard most generally used is 
ingangwana, that of the senicr steward of the ting, which is applied 
to the senior steward of all royals and also to the closest personal 
body-servant of any prominent person, Lozi define the relative 
positions of the members of any group by the council*s titles* This 
is most commonly done in the councils of men which meet at royal 
villages^ but I have heard both villagers and siblings placed on this 
scale. The council epitomizes all Lozj relationships. 

To be an 'ngambela* is not ordy to be a deputy who can act for his 
overlortL The ngambela has his own authority, his own chieftainship 
‘—it is dcriTed from the king, yet it is independent of the Id ngr The 
Lori express this by describing the ngameela in relation to the ting 
as luj/i, 'another chief*^ One praise of the ngambela states: 

'the ting is owner of Locdland (Luyiland) and its trees and his servants 
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and its cattle [game, fish, birda]^ tbe ncambela h owner of the Lod 
(Luyi) people". We sfvall later examine farther thb contrastmg 
definition. 

In tales of the paat Ixm always identify ngamhelas with partictilar 
kings. King and ncambbla are intimately assodaied, so doaely that 
Bonie Lozi consider that a holder of the NCAMBELAship shonld give op 
office when the king dies or abdicates and not contkiiie to rule for ids 
snecessor. The rule has not been followed in thU century^ though 
it contributed to the grounds for an attack in 194B on noawbei^ 
Wina which led to his dismIssaL NeverUieles$, as king and ncAS-tBiLA 
are distinct and separate rulers, they are even opposed in certain 
senses; one is owner of the land, the othei of the nation. Because of 
this opposition they nmst not sleep m the same building or travel to¬ 
gether in one dugout- Some Loii say the taboo is lest both rulers be 
killed together, but in a storm the noambela and all councillors must 
rush to sit with the king. Auiother w^ay in which this opposition is 
expressed is in Loai defences of kings who have failed to reward or 
have even cast aside those who brought them to power or helped them 
in adversity. They knew their long when he was insignificant^ they 
would not be able to render him the proper respect due to a king. 

To appreciate the position of the nca»bela it is necessary to grasp 
that all Loai councillors are ^chiefs", in the current use of the word in 
anthropology, and that the koaubela is the greatest of them. The 
mightiest of princes, even those who now rule districts^ approach the 
ncambela with respect and even fear, and the princess chief and king 
treat him with deference. King and princess chief refer to him as 
owner of the country,, of the nation^ of the capital. Pnnees and senior 
councillors wlnte him or bis messages, dapping ha words, delighted 
with his Eodee. He is expected to coiutrain and upbraid the king in 
private. 

Underlying the relation of king and ngambelajs ihe fact that in 
Lc£I society^ as soon as a is appointed to an office he is lifted out 
of the ranks of his fellows and placed in some ways in opposition to 
them. I cannot elaborate or give detailed evidence to support this 
here, but I have observed the repercussions of the situaiion on many 
occasions and have fircquently heard it described by Loah They put it 
in some such way as, "a prince is loved till he is made kingi everyone 
hates the king% or 'if you become heir [to a village], you must exp^ 
to be hated’* The heir represents the power of state and law which 
constrain individuals. As one aspect of this, all positions of authority 
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tend 10 be divided io power beiwccn the incmnbeDt ud someone who 
widds part of hh power—^who is his "NCAMiELA\ The 
then eiercises authority oq behalf of his lord who sanction# his 
appointment] but aliO has power from their underlings whom he 
represents against their common lord. In an organization as elaborate 
« that of the Lori sute there is therefore a continuous series of these 
bifurcarions and delegations of poweTp The series obviously decrease# 
in range as the gronp mvolred gets smaller^ but it is present in every 
village and ia every family. 

In the most notable of theie divUion# of authority, that in the 
state] one principle of distinction which recurs freqnently is into 
royals and commoners. The HoaMSVtA has enormous power, but he 
must not be of the blood royaL He is not approached with the royal 
salute, or the elaborate eti^jueite that attends the king; he dare not use 
the eland-tail fly-switch or aspire to any other emblems of kingship. 
His power is so great that it ia mconceivable for a possible daimant to 
the throneto be hcaaibela^ When King Yeta III in I92I madeaprmce 
whose mother wa# a princess ncambela^ the people fdt it was wrong, 
though he could not become kmg^ Their prognosdcarions of evil were 
confirmed when he was deposed after being charged with murder. In 
additionp the z^caubela must represent the commonalty, the Lozi 
people^ and indivldital NCasiatLAS are Judged by the politeness with 
which they treat commoncts. 

The king u the laqd^ the ncajubeia the commonalty* together they 
eierdse kingship. It h the duty of the hoambela to protect the 
nation against the king. The king has to protect people against the 
kcaubela and the commoner councillors. Therefore the sanctuaries 
in council arc all closHy related to the king, if a condemned man can 
reach the royal bandsmen and their instniroents, or the Prince 
nataiaoyo who ftiti among the senior commoner councillors^ he b 
respited. Farther down the counciL sits the matauoyo^s assistant^ 
also a sanctuaiy, mvAMAWiNA, a title which should be held by a 
jiktffanalnf Le. a commoner rela rive of a prominent royal or a royal so 
distant from the ruling line that he is beginning to merge into the 
commonalty. As a sikteanah he links royals and commoners. Since 
the council, and not the king, executes most business, it is liable to 
trespass on people s rights and there are many other royal sanctuaries t 
the king s palace] hb mother*# or tjueens’ courtyards^ hb storehouses, 
all royal graves. The kcaki ela*a courtyard, and the council*# store¬ 
house Naccyo, are the main sanctuaries from the king. 
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The balance in the positiona of the Jdng and the ncaubela^ aa head 
of the council^ appears dearly in the dispositloD of buildiDgs at the 
capital. The Mng stancU for &ukm, Idngship^ the ^oaueela repre¬ 
sents mul&ng^f govemmeni (possibly the same word as muhnga^ load). 
The capita] as a whole belongs to the king and io the ncamhela for the 
nadon: both are spoken of as its owners. The king^ the noambela^ 
and every title have more specific rights to particular sices in the 
capital, which are placed in rdation to the palace (Ku^smiu in Lian- 
gamha)^ before which is a large open spate, Naffw&. Across Namoo frofli 
the palace is the the council-house. The place Naiaoo has to he 
respected: no man with a load and do woman may cross It between 
palace and coundl-house and no one may play or dispute on it. la the 
palace courtyard is the the hut where the king^ own 

drums and xylophonea (Lozi* Simaa* and Nkoya) are kept^ and there 
the drummers on duty through the night beat the mwmduk& Lozi 
drum. As long as it plays, the king is well * the drums are his life. A man 
meeting another who comes from the capital is asked: "are they still 
dnunmiagP and if the answer is *yes% then all is well with the king 
and his capital. 

In or near the councH-house are kept the great national drums, the 
mama^ which are beaten only for war, or a great hunt, or to summon 
the nation In emergency, or regularly when the king iravdb as between 
his capitals. They are in charge of the council, under the Prince nata- 
HOYQ^ who is the sanctuary. 

The two types of drums symbolize the dual elements of the state. 
After the death of a king the coimdl selects a ptince as heir. He is then 
escorted by the noambela and other councillors and princoi at night 
*co fetch kingship^ from Makono^ the home and royal grave of Mbuy- 
amwamfawa, daughter and wife of God and origiiial ancestress of the 
royal family. The Ling spends the night Ln vigil by a small lake out of 
which comes a monster to hold commune with him. In brief, here the 
king-elect gets kingship from Gck4 from his aacestors, and from the 
land (nature). Here too the priest helps him kbdle the new &re of his 
relgiL. He returns to the capital with the national drums ihundering 
and the NCAarnELA seats him on one of the drums, as on the uation, to 
bring the kingship to the people. 

A# the king and koakbela stand apart m their represeotarive posi¬ 
tions in the capital, so, as we have seen, they may not sleep in the same 
house or cravd together. The king with his own bands iravcla in his 
royal barge, the N^tila or Indih^ The national drums travel in the 
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wMdi the Mmmandi and may ride in, but 

not the ting. Royal and national drums pky one after the other; both 
may not be silent^ but both may not play together. The Notila of a 
king is sunk after his buiial, as he h buried with his driima; the Nalik- 
wanda and moat national drums go on from reign to reign. 

Nalikwanda may temporarily lake the lead» but Notila usually leads 
behind the dugoiit Natamikwa which carries the national spears in 
charge of a senior steward. The official barge is Nalikma. 

Nalitena travels dose behind Notila and constantly dram alongside 
so that the ngascbela may enter and consnlt with the king^ the 
NCABrfBtiA should uot be long in Notila. Other oonndllors and princes 
paddle Notila and Nalik^vanda. 

Yet ultimately though the national drums, the maoma^ are thought 
of as the national in contrast with the Hng^s own bands, the king is 
spoken of as owner of the national drums* So too the n cam belays 
barge, Nalikena, belongs to the kiug+ For as all rule ultimately is 
Kugdiip, so all symbols of that rule test in the kingship, even where 
they represen c separate elements making up the kingship. All ritual 
objects of rule are the kjng^s: the spears which rest on the altar, 
in his palace, against a pole from a many-fruited tree signi^rmg 
fertility; the HiululuptF^ magic hom, which leads the army into action, 
&c. The NOAM BELA has only emblems of office (a rhinoceros hom 
walking-stick peculiar to his office, and skins and a lion-mane head¬ 
dress and bells which may also be emblems of other important offices). 
The king is ritually installed, the KOAMBttA ceremonially. The Idng^s 
spirit has power over the nation and the land, not the ngambela^s. 
The king's ancestors are national gods, not the itCAM belays. 

The king makes formal appearances in the council, he do& not 
participate in the iiying of cases or the public discussion of national 
affairs, except nowadays when pronouncements are made in the pre¬ 
sence of Britbh oEdals. When the senior induna (for decisions always 
end on the right) gives his judgement, he defers to the king^'s name: 
T do not know what the kiiig will say. . ,* He then instructs a coimdl- 
lor, usuaUy a steward, to report the matter to the king in his palace, 
with the grounds of Ms own decision and what other comicUljQrs have 
said. On this report the ting gives his verdict and the reponet informs 
the senior counrillor who informs the council. I have never seen the 
king sit in court, though 1 have been with Mm in full formal council.* 

During mott of my viiiti to Lotiland KjiOg Yeta twaa niltpg but nOE in 
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1 have freqaently been in court with the princess chief and at Mwandl 
with the kte Chief Imwilo (afterwards fcmg)^ Discussion of afiairs 
went on as if the ruler were not thercp Though the prince chief 
heard everything, a councillor was instmeted to report to her and the 
reporter returned her verdict to the head cotmdUDr who aiiDDiiiic«l 
it. The comndl must inform the king of everything that tomes to its 
knowledge and the long must inforni the council of all his affairs or 
what he b told. AH day long streams of messengers go backwards and 
forwards between king and conncil- As I sat in the council or with the 
king, I felt vividly that mle is exercised by the two, as matten came 
from one to the other. Patently kingship is divided between the king 
and the government balanced against one another. Every man who 
is successful in a suic at the capital—a law case^ a request for land, 
beggmg for goods, a pass to visit somewhere else—gives the royal 
salute first to the palace, then to the council: he rises before the palace, 
he only kneels at the council. But here again, though adminLsiracive 
and judicial work is perfortned by Hng and council in separation, all 
verdicts are ultimately m the klng^s name^ 

Sub^Ccufuils iff tbt fTcvnri/ 

Rule is also distributed between the three mats, of indunas-of-the- 
right, stewards, and royab. When a decision k taken, membeis of each 
mat in ascending seniority speak after one another. The dbrinction of 
the mats Is spatially dear and constantly emphasized by speakers, 
though both for themEclves and for the people in unity they form kuta 
(the CDuqci!), they are all (The The councillors and 

people consider that representatives of aU three mats should he pre¬ 
sent when an affair b decided. Nowadays if a ddegatiou of the council 
goes anywhere or discusses any matter, it should coutam ideally repre¬ 
sentatives of each mat [ and if it Is a matter of national importancct 
representatives of each mat of northern and Bouthem capitals. The 
three mats represent three important components of ihc State. 
The most powerful^ the mat^f-the-right, is the nut of the nation, the 
commoners, and it contained in 19+0-i only two princes nearly related 
to the king: the sanctuary natamoyo and by special gift Mboo Sipopa. 
A fw distant princes who are not of the pure agnatic line get appomted 
to positioiu on the right, but this is comparatively rare and disliked by 
the people. The royd mat represents the royal family and its rights 
over and cbligarions to the nadou, as well as its rights to the Idngship^ 
The stewards, on the third mat, are described as 'the wives of the king', 
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‘the wcmenV ‘the boys of the king’, and are thought to stand far the 
ruling king against the mat of the nation and the mat of the royal 
family. Therefore the kiitg is described or greeted politely as bo 
incakowana (the polite ptuml of the title of the senior steward} or 
B9 MtaaUti (for King Lewanika, the polite plural of the name of his 
personal stewiud, later the husband of the Fiincess Chief Muljma). 
Similaily, the princess chief, her husband, the recently created pro- 
vincial chiefs, a tjaecn, and any royal, are politely referred to or 
addressed by the plural of the title of his or her senior or personal 
steward. Throughout, these stewards, who always sit on the left, are 
closely identified with the mlcts. At capitals they should stand for the 
interests of their present ruler. Therefore the stewards are ‘the king’s 
wives’. But though the stewards are thus called ‘women’ and ‘boys’, 
they are also powerful councillors, who decide, judge, and eiccute. 
Though their status is much lower than that of bdunas-of-the-right, 
as was shown for example in 1543 when Steward No. 2 was promoted 
to Induna No, 7 at Namuso, ‘they too are chiefe’. 

Though the king is especially represented in the council by the 
Stewards, he stands above this particular representation. The whole 
council is the lung’s: he is its owner, and the owner of the wcasibela, 
who is more specifically its owner. The three mats are held together in 
their common subordination to the ncaubela and through him to the 
king. 

The council is divided also into three sub-councils on each of which 
sit members of each mat: the Sikalo, the Saa. and the Karengo- The 
tCateugo consbts^ of the mahtmef the junior indunas-of-the-right and 
Steads who sit on mats behind the mats of their stoiors, and of ah 
unimportant princes and consorts. The Saa consists of all other mem¬ 
bers of the council, except the xcAUBEtA and natamqto, so it is under 
the reigning king’s own ‘mcambela’. The Sikalo consists of the 
KCAHBELA and WATASioYO and an undetermined number of varying 
senior memben of die Saa, The Saa and Katengo met in the day in the 
coundl-house oral the courtyards of their leaders; the Sikalo met at 
night in the LmheUk^ the king’s drummers’ shed in the palace. These 
divbioas were found only in the two main capitals, not in the counciU 

the new proFbdal capitals. ThcK councils were not a division into 
junior, senior, and highest courts for judicial purposes; as described 
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cases went first to ite courts of political sectors^ rliea to the fitU 
cotincil. The diTbion into the three coudcOs was into et|DiTa]ent units 
to discuss matiers of national importance^ Thai is, the Kattngo as a 
separate body in these discussions was more powerful than Katengo 
members’ standing in the full council of all title-holders (the Kuta). 
Matters might originate in any of the snb-couTLcilSv They were then 
discussed in all separately. The head of Katengo sat also in the Saa, 
and reported the arguments and decisions of each to the other. Most of 
the Sikalo consisted of members of Saa, Discussion went backwards and 
forwards between the councils in an attempt to get agreement before 
the king was called on to give the final decision. The king was also 
advised by two women (anatamiumu), one a princess, the other a 
commoner, who listened ontside the drummers^ shed to the Sikalo’s 
deliberations^ In addition, any veiy important matter was also referred 
to the southern capital with its own three sub-councils^ 

Besides the formal sub-councils, the king meets Informally with hi* 
advisers or anyone he pleases by day and night in the Kashandi^ a 
structure In his courtyard where he may converse with and feed 
people. 

In the past there were veiy few matters on which these tub-councOi 
were likely to split markedly in their wishes. There was no economic 
basis for a cleavage of the nation into dasses with divergent iuterests. 
The problems generally were: against whom and when should war 
be waged^ where should raids for children be made; did the nation 
have enough food to undertake the digging of a canal or building up 
of a mound; where should they hunt; who should succeed to a vacant 
title, and other administrative matters. New laws, such as rul« of 
marriage or land-holding, were discussed, but these were rare occa¬ 
sions. With the comlug of Europeans, cleavagea of upininn developed, 
as over the treaty with the British South Africa Company, beer- 
drinking, See. 

Meverthcless the three Eub-coundls were considered to stand for 
different interests. The Sikalo members wrere the most important 
conndUors, who met the king -quietly at night in the palace, and, with 
other senior councUlon^ met as the Saa in the day. The Saa represented 
the capital, with ita cDuadUots, the SOcalo the king and NCAiiatLA and 
their advisers. The Kaiengo was the coandl of the mass of the nadon, 
called ‘the council of the many*. It consisted of a large nninber of 
petty princes, councillors, and headmen widely dispersed through the 
nation and therdTore in fact as in theory knowing better the people’s 
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wishes fetlingSi Though its mcm bers were subordinice to the senior 
councillors m the council shting as a whole^ when the^ separated to 
Tiieet apart it was as an independent body mth ks own specific powers, 
Katengo councillors have told ine^^ *we too are chiefs*, and I have beard 
senior coundEors refer to the Katengo as ^another kind of chieft^ The 
Katengo councillors are which means *warriors^^ 

Veterans** They were eipected to be bold in opposing senior coun¬ 
cillors, and I was told that the senior councils would hesitate to force 
their will on the Katengo. The king has on occasion taken the Kat- 
engo’a advice against the seniors. 

Obtaining a scat in the Katengo was one path by which an able 
and courageous man could get promotion to senior posts^ though in 
practice^ at least in recent tinieSj most senior councillors have not come 
from the Katengo. 

The Katengo represented the mass of people* as a council in which 
princes and men from many small local areas conld be assembled. The 
Lozi do not seem to have had regular meetings of all men of the nation 
like the Zulu ib^ndla or Sothopil^?, Meetings of this kind were held on 
afiairs of veij grave importance* as for example, apparently to discuss 
the treaty vdth the British South Africa Company 

Here again, though each of the three sub-coundla was considered 
to represent a specific part of the state, together they formed the 
council as a whole. The SLkalo was more particularly the king's inner 
eub-council, but all three councils arc spoken of as the kmg^s. He stood 
above uniting them all, for the whole council was his- 

Since there were no cleavages of dass, based on economic interests, 
in Barotse society to be reptesenred by mats or sub-councUs, we may 
fiay that these various mtemal intetsecting dlvktons of the nation^ 
council exist autonomously in the political atruemre. Moreover, in 
Loziland the powerful councillors do not represent territorial segments 
which have a corporate identity within the kingdom. The oounciUors 
are powerful only in virtue of their offices* the positions of their titles 
on the council, and in virtue of cheix recognition by the council and 
king, and not because they lead bands of foUowerSj even though having 
followers is a path to promotion. Thus* though the Lozi council was, 
and is, intricately organized into "mats^, sub-conncils* and sets of tides 
heading sectors, which are held to teptesent various components of the 
state, they do not in fact represent organized groups. Neverthdesi 
we may say Ln summary that the royal mat represents the rights of 
* CoUkrd, TiM Thiiilvid a/ Ct*irai Africa^ pp, 556-7+ 
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the ipyal family in the kmgship and the obligation^ of royals to defend 
commoners against comidl and king; the mdnnas^ mat xepresents 
the rights of the ma^ of commoners in the statC;, and within this mat 
the Saa seniors represent the state^a power and the Katengo ]Linion 
represent the comtnoiicK against their own powerful representatiYea 
who come to stand for the state against them^ the stewarda^ mat 
represents the ruling kingV rights in the fiate^ and the Katengo junior 
stewards represent the commoners^ rights in the ling^s estate against 
him and the powerful stewards who are identified with him. 'Fhe 
administrative organizatioD is an ela borate aitangeinent of checks and 
balances between units which arc referable to components of the state^ 
but the machine w^orks largely wit hin the capital itself. Therefore the 
nation and its organization in the kingship arc very strongly intcgrateH^ 
The capital b full of intrigues which arc worked out in debate and 
discnssioti within the conndh Tribal legends are unreliable, but it h 
perhaps significant that early Lrozi history is marked by an absence of 
rebellions against king^. Since the expulsion of the Koloio, and the 
coming of Whites which followed shortly afterwards, there have 
been frequent rebellions leading to the expulsion of kings or the db~ 
tnissab of particular councillors. 

In this situation, the average Lozi manages to get his quarrels with 
his neighbours settled at the capital^ he goes there to beg for land and 
have his inheritances confirmed; his wars and hunts were planned 
there; the king distributed goods to all his subjects there* Thcie were 
and are the satisfactions that he sought and seeks in the capita], and 
the very satisfactiou of being there: of being oqticed by the king and 
the senior councillors, of talking with them, of serving them* Here 
too the individual Lozi strives for his own advantage by proceeding 
from one lord to another, playing one sgamst the other. In doing so be 
likes to feed that he has a personal direct allegiance to some councillors, 
who speak for him in court. 

The king had in tie capital for his tervice au orgaoked group of 
warriors who could exercise force: his privileged But it was a 

small force, available also to the council by theking^s permission. For, 
as w^e have seen, though in this system of checking and counter¬ 
balancing administradve unirs the khig was spedficaUy represented by 
certain units, yet he stood above them all. It is held that the king can 
do no injustice, and should a commoner feel that he is unjustly 
affected by an action of the king^s he can sue the coundflor or atten¬ 
dant who carried it out. The king never acts: ^he ii not a poIicemaa\ 
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For a ruler or councillor or headitim to tate violent action is a heinous 
offence^ for which he may be discharged. Even a ting has been 
threatened with depdaition* for doing this. The ruler is ideally wise, 
gentle, and soft-tempered^ for ‘the anger of a chief tills*. 

The man who carries out the tinges orders cannot ^uote them m 
defence: ^hc cannot wort {spoil} the tinges name’n The lingshlp Is thus 
outside of their internal disputes. Since the Lozi atillt on the whole* 
hold common values* the tingship stands, both secularly and ritually* 
for the unity of the Lozi themselves and theif union with their 
land. The three mats, the three sub^cotmefls* the sector? and store¬ 
houses, all belong to the kingship through its officiatiDg coundllors or 
stewards and are integrated in it. No Lozi has ever attacked the 
kingshipp though Loat have fought in attachment to different claimant? 
for it. 

The king and bia council rtale through the complex administrative 
system which embraces the whole nation. But the system is clearly far 
more than a machine for settling disputes* organizing armies, and 
meeting contingencies. The council with Its sectors and its store¬ 
houses, to whi^ all Barotse are attached, ha^ been an enduring if 
changing framework of the LozI states Within this bra me work the 
state has accommodated its increasing nnmhEis, both those bom to its 
subjects and those added by conquest. All villages are set in it. It 
enables the Lozi, and beyond them the Barotse nation, to be marshalled 
aa a strong, powerful group w^hich can settle internal disputes and 
combat external foes. Therefore it is the source of their power and 
their enduring existence, valuable in its own right. The titles in this 
framework stand for the mighty kings of the past who still affect the 
welfare of the land; these titles are therefore Lozi history and great¬ 
ness. The System is an essential part of kingship, for the organization is 
locked in the kingship and the person of the ruling king. 

The kingship at the capital is more elaborate than my description* 
but 1 have not Space to describe all the relationships of conndllon 
and stewards or the many other attendants on and workers for the 
king—the people of the king's kitchen, fishermcii, 

hunters, carvers, bandsmen, jesrers, £cc .-—who visibly for the Lozi 
*make kingship'.^ 

Kingship thus consists in having many subjects, distrihnting lafld ^ 
^ [d Lbc put umiUy potnbU OflJy by a HrheUion. 
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pas5«smg ritnal power, holding etablcms, recdTOig ceremonial atten¬ 
tion, and in eacrdsing organized power throogii an elaborate ^tmctare 
of official. For the L^i, as a nation, there are these three autonomous 
but interpenetrating elements in their poliiicai ptnictnre: the kingship 
as such, which is the epitome of the concepts of rani which cater into 
all their reladonships; the administrative organkation which em¬ 
braces everyone and which works through its junction in the king; and 
the land which belongs to the ting. These dementi, are all reflected 
in the cult of the royal graves. The royal spirits had in them the 
virtue and power of kingship to aflect the whole nation, the royal 
family, the land, and the fortunes of any subject. These graves are not 
only of kings and princess chiefs^ but also of princes and princesses who 
had been given people. The virtue of kingship is tn the royal family ai 
a whole- Two queens have royal gravs bemuse they helped thdr 
husbands. They link royal family and cammoners who constantly inter¬ 
marry: the royal family is not completely isolated from ooimnoncm- 
The graves are worked in the sector system, for almost all royal gtavea 
are of kings with aecton or prih«s and princesses who were given 
sub-sectors. The spirit can affect anyone^ but particularly a member 
of its sector, for it ‘knom’ him. Finally, each grave has immediate 
power over its immediate neighbourhood, in relation to local dis¬ 
positions of the people; and yet it also has undivided power over all 
Loziland. 

The state thus haj a mystical value for the Lozi, and its ritual 
centres have power to affect any Lon^s fortune or life- Frimarily,. 
however, the LiOzi concerned with the secular work of the itate- 
In fact, the chie6 and councillors organize them to deal with out¬ 
side powers or recalcitrant sections, arrange for public works (and 
tribute],, distribute goods and serricea, allocate land and protect 
holdings in it, deliberate and decide on matters affecimg the interesti 
of nation or individuals, and adjudicate in disputes. *Tie last two func¬ 
tions are those the Loai emphasize mcMt: ^government , they aay, ii 
ruling people^,, and ruling people involves above aU settling quarrels 
impartially according to well-known rules, and taking action to meet 
problems arising in the life of the people. In ruling thus ^e king and 
his council enable the Loii to live an ordered life in which they can 
plan their work, their marriages, and all other activities. The state 
represents the common, and general interests in the rule of law, 
prosperity, and continuity, and it may be this which is reflected in 
the ultimate indivisibility of kingship. 
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When a Brituh protectorate was c;stahlMied over Barotsdand under 
the treatica with the British South Ainca Coinpany, the king re¬ 
tained the right to rule his people according to Lozi custom^ subject 
to the demands of good govenunent and of natural j ustice. He gave up 
his rights to tty thefts murder^ witchcraft^ and other offences, and 
latcnterfdom (1906) and then tribute (1925) were abolished in return 
for money payments from the British authorities. 

Overall power now rests in the British Government, though certain 
exercise of that power arc limited by the treaty. The Lori and their 
subject peoples realize this very weH. As in the rest of South and 
CcDtral Africa, the people are suspidous of the Whites and hostile to 
theHJn But though the Lozi have lost some of their outer provinces 
which they held in tribute but did not administer, Loriland itself and 
land for many miles around it has been preserved to them, Offidals, 
missionaries, and traders in the Province itself treat Barotse, and 
especially the rulers, with a respect which contrasts markedly with the 
way Africans are treated els^here. Therefore, though the British 
Government is conceived as an alien protecting and ruling power^ Lori 
frequently wy, ^ve are one Government with the British*- This feeling 
of unity appears most strongly in loyalty to the British King. The 
feelings of doubt are reatiscically divided between Parliament in the 
United Kingdom and Legislative Council in Northern Rhodesia. With 
the former the Lozi consider they may be secure in their treaty* they 
arc petitioning for the same status as the High Commission Territories 
of South Africa- Of the mtentions and promises of the local govern¬ 
ment they are highly suspicious ^ they even hesitated before agreeing 
to send representatives to the African Representative Council of the 
Territory, Ncverfhelss, m moat situations in which they deal with 
the Administration, these auspidons do not arise. 

Yet, in the internal structure of the Province, Lori and British have 
been involved in 1 long struggle, desipite easy co-operation in many 
affairs. District Officers have frequently regarded themselves as pro¬ 
tectors of the people against their native rulers, while the latter thmh 
they must protect the people against their British overlords. Thus 
BarotseLind shorn the same balance of bket and white authorities 
found elsewhere m Africa, though the tension is not as acute as in most 
areas. The balance of authorities ncverthelesa appears, for ei;amplc, 
when Hrigants appeal to the High Court of Northern Rhodesia In dvil 
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or the Provincial Comraissioner in criminal matters ftom the 
BarotK authorities: frequently they allege corruptiotij favouritism;, 
among the Loii councillors. The posidon is similar in administra¬ 
tive matt era . 

The British Govenmieut has devdoped a considerable number of 
acdvities—public woihs^ schools^ hospitals and dispeasarieSj transport 
services, veterinary treatmentj, See *—^in which it strives to co-operate 
with the Loai Government* but of which its oRicUls are the main focus* 
Similarly^ in its local offices ia centred much of the adminiatrative 
wort resulting from the presence of Whites in Barotseland* the move¬ 
ment of Lori to labour centres, ihe presence of police and their con¬ 
trol of public order, and so on+ The two sets of cenerK of government* 
British and Barotse* function partly iodependently but with frequent 
interlocking. 

This trend of development has been described elsewhere** so that I 
shall here Indicate only its influence on the internal structure of the 
Loii state* Lori society^ like all African societies, is becoming more 
and more diversified. A number of distinct interest groups have 
emerged: traders^ clerks* teacheis* kbourer?i Christians* &c. Generally 
the introduction of Christianity has not created a specific group aline- 
mentj for the Lori have absorbed Chrisriauity. Many chiefi and coun¬ 
cillors who are polygynbts ajjd not members of the Church attend 
services and consider themselves Chrbtiaus* and so do many ordinary 
folk. The Paris Evangelical Mbsion^s schoob have educated very 
many I/ori, and most councillors can read and write. The nadon 
wholeheartedly supports schooling. Though between 194^ *9+7 ^ 

noted a growing hostility to the mbdoni* Christianity does not seem 
to form a focus of poUticri struggle* There are a number o/^inteUigent- 
sia*, as riiey call themselves (clerks* traders* store foremen, fltc*)* who 
form a political grouping, but they include pagans. Generally they do 
not attack the kingship but aim at acquiring increasing power in the 
king's councils, i'he grouping b split by internal jealousies between 
Lori, and between LrOzl and Xyasaland Africans who hold important 
poririons in Wh ite service. These clerks and other ikiOed workCTS both 
in the Barotsc and the British services are very resentful of their com¬ 
parative unimportance in Barotse national afiairs^ Here Barotseland 
differs from other pans of Ceniral Africa where the educated derb 
have acquired considerable power because, unlike illiteiate chiefs and 

^ Sm H, Kiipcr* Thf cf Cttljatf/ J Siud^ ^ m 

Swmimdj and Kinfdwn tlw XuIh of Soudi Affia*. 
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counciLlon^ they eajj to some estcnt txjpc with Goverament needs.* 
In BatotseLind rulers and/or important councillors usually can read 
and write and many speak English so that they can handle business 
with the Goiremment directly, though it is customary for them to 
work through interpreters^ The Lozi govenmient has maintained 
its power and councUioi^ are too powerful to be awed by education. 
A few ^secretaries^ to rulers and councils have, however, become 
important in the nation and are resented by senior illiterate coun¬ 
cillors. In the councib of small sub-distriecs clerks are relatively more 
powerful 

Secondly, as described above^ the subject tribes constituting the 
Barotse nation have tended to a.ssert themselves against the Lozl. 
The Lunda and Lueira have been granted independence^ and a move¬ 
ment among the Nkoya demands mdependence. But the Nkoya 
movement, and movements in some other tribes^ are mainly for 
increasbg their representation in central councils and their control 
of local a€aiii, and are not simply attempts to break from the Lozi 
kingship. 

There Is just detectable an emerging cleavage between the rulers 
and the mass of commoners, but it has not yet attained political 
significance as a mass movement. For to commoners, as to subject tribes 
and intelligentsia^ the king and his treaty rights are a protecting 
shield against the Whites. 

Up to the present, therefore, the pressnrea created by the diverai- 
hcadon of Lozi society have been expressed in demands for changes 
in the personnel of offices. This has accorded with the pressures 
applied by Governmeiit to Lozi autharitiea. Government recogniaes 
its obligadons to the Lozi under the treaties and has no wish to upset 
the powerful kingship which controls a vast area and many people. In 
any case, it haa no substitute to offer. Therefore officials for various 
reasons at various times have pressed for changes in the personnel and 
cuDstItudon of administradon. 

I have elsewhere described in detail administrative changes up to 
*94^^ and here summarize these and note more recent change. From 
the inception of their rule the British, who thought the sectors were 
mihuary units, required a territorial basis for their adminlstratlon- 

*■ S« utSclB oa miodita pelidol problcmi the Mmbula Tonfi aod the 

Fort Jameiaci Ngoei of Northcni Rhodedi by E, CoboD sad J. A- lama reipcc- 
tivelV] and among the Nyattland Yao by J. C. htitdadl 
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Migutcrial posts were established as the centres nf Districts 

vAth defined boimdaiies. Obvious sites were near Lialni and Nalolo, 
the mam capitals^ and near the capitals^ Mwandi and SesbeJee, on the 
SDUth-eastem border at Seaheke. Tlic small capital Libcnda later grew 
as the centre of the Dismcc of Kalabo Boma. Jn 1934 ^ Lozi capital 
was founded near Balovale Bomaj but it did not begin work before 
it provoked the Balovale peoples to get mdependence- The Lori 
capital estabhshed at Mankoya Boma m 193^ created difii- 

culties with local chiefs. InUaltilla 1937 j whcri Native Authorities and 
Treasuries were started by agreement between the two Governments, 
a so-caLLcd Sikalo council {which the Lozi referred to as ^office*) 
was placed in charge of Froviacial estimates and to oversee affairs in 
the several Districts and hear appeals foom them^ while a council 
called Saa-Xatengo was placed in charge of LLalui District afiairs. 
The Sikalo and Saa-Katengo divisions were also made at Nalolo where 
the Sikalo had power only in Nalolo (Senanga) District. A National 
Council met annually at Lialui: it consisted of Lialui Sikalo and Saa 
(not Katengo) with representatives from the outer districts, especially 
Nalolo, 

The system, regarded as an administrative organization^ was still 
untidy^ and the Administration exerted pressure to have it made 
neater. The allocation of intermingled villages in Sesheke District to 
two capitals built almost alongside each other was inconvementj and 
as the reigning chlefo quarrelled continually, in 154^ riie district was 
divided territorially between them; in ^947 capital w'as abolkhed. 
In 1946 the smaJl capital Kaunga in Nalolo District was also abolished i 
At Lialui the Sikalo and Saa-Xaiengo did not keep Provincial and 
District affairs dutinetj and Sikalo and Saa consulted each other and 
met together continually. In 1946 this organization was altered^ two 
councils were established at Lialui, a Provincial Council and a Mongn- 
Lialui District CounciL The Silcalo and Saa-Katengo Councils at 
Nalolo were combined into a smgle District CbundL Barotsc Province 
in theory is now tidily organized: it has a Provincial Council and five 
sohordiiiate councils each in charge of one of the Districts. As we have 
seen, the Nalolo Council has steadily been forced into a position in 
practical affairs aldn to that of other District hadquarters. All the 
councils still sit as three ‘‘nlats^ 

The division into Districts cuts acrois iodigenoiia polity poup^ 
and Thta was even more marked in the partiriou of each District into 
sub-districts each with its own court of prominent local personage*. 
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These ^ub-dirtricts have ousted the sectors in judicial and admicJitra- 
tive affairs. 

District Officers^ who tended to look on the Barotse Government at 
an administrative machine^ have pressed for other changes^ Mott of 
them thought the councib were riddled with cormptioiij nepotism;^ 
and favoimtitm, and by their staadaxds the councils were inefficient; 
they seemed to be cliques battening on a mast of poor commonertK 
Councils had already begun to give members technical duties con¬ 
nected with hygiene, canals, agriculture, &c. The District Officers 
wanted the abolition of what it considered redundant posts, and aimed 
at smaller councils consisting of a few trained judged and eiccntivea^ 
with a number of men trained as medical, veterinary, forestry, agricul- 
tnral, assistants. They argued that salaries of useless councillors 
consumed so much of the Barotse Treasury's funds chat little was left 
for social services or to raise salaries to attract hetcer-trained meni 
Finally, they fdt that the ^exploited* commonera and subject tribes 
should be given seats on the council. 

Their proposals encountered considerable opposition, bnt by various 
means the king and hb advisers were persuaded to agree to certain 
changes in 1946. Changes in the councils have been described. The 
Barotse Government also abolished 2 large number of titles, com^ 
pensating the then holdeirs with gratuities. Scats, on the Provincijil 
Council were given to nominated representatives of most of the sub¬ 
ject tnbes, and to councillors of District Councils who serve 
months at a rime *to leam to govern** Finally, a new Kateugo was 
established consisting of five nonunees from each Diatrict who were 
not mcmbei^ of its council and all old Katengo title-holders: gradually 
these nominated members are to be replaced by men elected by sub^ 
districts. National debates, I gather, vdll be in two houses: the Kat- 
riie National Council cousisting of the Provincial Council 
and repri^entatlves from District CoimcLlE. 

These changes have to some extent been, made to cope with prahlems 
which face all African governments today. One group of problems 
is the insritution of an efficient bureaucracy, the use of technically 
tramed men, &c. Secondly, since the councils are now dealing mth 
debatable problems affecting all subjects, in a w'ay they did not in the 
past, and as there is increasing differentiation in the nation, sub¬ 
ject tribes and interest-groups demand representation. Later events 
have shown that the changes, apparently largely administrarive, have 
brought new forces and persooalides into Lori polidea. 
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Howctct, thft most striking feature of tie fint "New Katengo^ 
meeting the v^yhi which members defended the kingship aad the 
old Lozi councils, though th^ asked for more representatlDn on them, 
and the vigour with which th^ attacked their rulers for agreeing^ 
without consulting them, to the radical changes which had diminished 
the glory of their kingship. The rulers had been persuaded that the 
people were di^thfied, when they were not. 

This Katengo debate Indicated that both for the Lezi and the other 
Baiot^e tribes the Idngship still has dominant worth. It is the centre 
of their unity, and that unity now includes a struggle against the 
Whites. With the Jdugship are still bound up the capitals^ the cooncil- 
loia* titles, the storehouses, the royal graves, the kIngV attendants and 
regalia, and aU other personalities and institutions involved in It. 
What District Officers r^arded as a series of administrative changes in 
the interests of economy and effidcncj was to the Led, even to moat 
Barotse, an attack on something far greater than personnel to execute 
and judge affairs. For them the kingship, in its relation to nation and 
land, IS atUl satisficing. There are few Christians or educated men who 
do not participate m ihli loyalty and in the cult of the royal graves 
which is its supreme expression. Tlieiefore the Loxi still think and act 
in terms of old councils and sectors, which remain at work within the 
new forms of oiganizadon^ 


III, LAND, STATE, VILLAGE, AND KINSHIP 

Land-iMingJf^&m Ktng /a Filidg^^/ 

We have seen that the hon ideniify their klngihip with thdr land 
and that each king at his instatUdon ii brought into contact with the 
supernatural powers of the land and after death enters into these. In 
addition the ways in wMdi people settle and work the land are part of 
a gystem of social relations which again is dominated by the king. It is 
through this ^tem of land-holding that the two basic sets of Lozi 
relationships—political and kinihip—are mabij integrated, in the 
village and the position of the village headman. 

Ail Loziland and all its products belong to the nation through the 
king. Though one right of Iaxzi dtizcnship ii a right to building and 
arable land and the use of public lauds, it is by the king^i bounty that 
his subjects Uve on and by the land. Commoners think of theimelvef 
as permanently indebted to the king for the land on which they liTe 
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and its wild and domesticated products which ftnatain them. The 
Lo^i say this is why they gave tribute and service to the king and stiU 
give gifts. Since tribute was abolished the ting has had to purchase 
many of hU necessities from his people, and this is a standard by which 
Loti assess tfrdr present poverty : "^even the king Irought fish today': 
Sometimes people refuse payment for goods bought by the king: *how 
can we take moaey from oar father who gives ns our food, for goods 
which are his V 

The king thus is the owner (mung’iS, Kololo; mmys^ Lozi) oT'LozU 
land and its catde [the wild game and fish and birdE] and its trees^* in 
the sense diat uitimaidy he has a right in every piece o-f Lozi land. 
Though he owns the land, the king is obliged to give evety subject 
land to live on and land to cultivate, and to protect him against tres¬ 
passers; and he must allow every subject to fish in public waters, to 
hunt game and birds, to gather wild fruits, and to use the clay, iron 
ore, grasses, reeds, and trees with which the Lozi make their pots, 
utensils, mats, baskets, weapons, implements, nets and traps, furni¬ 
ture, huts, medicines, &c., and protect him against anyone interferidg 
with the exercise of these rights> The king^s rights are to claim the 
allegiance of everj'one living on his land, to demand (in the past) 
tribute from their produce, to control the building of villages, and 
to pass laws about the holding and use of land. He may make treaties 
affecting the land. He also holds directly in his pOAver land which has 
not been aUocated to any subject, he takes over land to which an heir 
cannot he found, and he has a ‘potential t%ht^ to unused land, i.e. he 
can beg it from the holder in order to give it to a landless person or 
use It himself or for public works, and it is morally difficult for The 
holder to refuse the la nd. I n exercising his rights to land the king must 
bear in mind the interests of Ms subjects: for example, if he moves a 
man he must give him land cIstAvhcre, The king thus owns the land as 
trustee for his people. 

The king s holdings of land as part of the kingship are very large, 
particularly iu the Plain, but also in the provinces. Many villages^ 
gardens, fishing-shea, pans, reed^beds, are spsufically his. As I 
travelled through the Plain over several years, this became more aod 
more impressed on me. Village after village was pointed out to me as 
belonging to the king, though it might be held by a queen, a prince 
or princess, or by a councillors title, or by an ordinary cQminoner+ 
Every where are namuk^^ the Idog^s gardens, which may not be pro¬ 
tected by magic against thieves, for every hungry person has a right to 
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help hiiDself from them* and the king^s fenced^lF shallow fishiog- 
sites {litifulf) where in the dry i^eason conmmna] h^ttncs are held at 
which he gets a share of the catth. ^lost reed-beds are hb and he h 
entitled to ooe-eleventh of all reeds cut, and when the nesthogs are 
caught io these and in clumps of trees he gets a share. AU over the 
Plain are the king^s fishiag-sites for non-retum traps, though they are 
worked for him by commoners who take the catch on alternate days. 
He has pans where turtles are bred and villages where royal cattle are 
grasied. The Loii who wwk these gardens and other riesources do not 
feel themselves bi the least ei^ploited by the king^s rights; they look 
on the king as a father who generously gives them the means of sus¬ 
tenance. Nor indeed does the king exercise his righis rigorously, for he 
forgoes them when the catch qr crop is smalh Also^ he distributes to 
others the fish, &c,, which come to him^ though nowadays less than in 
the past. For the rest, the Loai are happy to contribute to the upkeep 
of the capital from which they get so many good things^ though the 
coat to them is heavy. 

Thus besides che king^’s ritual guardianship of the whole land hii 
secular ownership is always manifest to the Lori in his own villages 
and sites. One important sign of this owTiership is the canab which 
score the Plain and w hich have been dug at the order of successive 
kings. Each king should dig such a canal,, to make easy the travds of hb 
people, as his dbttnguishing mark {jijb/w) on the land itself. 

The king's ownership also appears constantly in the Lo^lPs own 
holding of land. WTienever they discos? land, they continually have 
to idtroduee the king. He enters into the history of everj' garden: he 
asked for it, he borrowed it for someone ebe^ he exchanged it for 
another garden, and uliimately he or a predecessor gave it. Title to 
land is defined: ^My ancestor gave the royal salute for it to King sg- 
and-so', perhaps centuries ago. ’ftTicnever the holder dies, the heir is 
installed both at home and in the capita] and hb title b referred to 
the royal salute he gave when he was preseDted to the king and hb 
council. 

Once the king has given bnd to a Lozi, the latter has in it rights 
which are protected against all comers including the king himself. 
Should the king desire the land he must ask for it, he cannot take k: 
khe king is also a beggar'^ Lozi have security in their holdings wiLhin 
a well-estabbdied and defined system of law, adminbtered by an 
organized judiciary and executive^ who are alert to protect thb 
security and its prembea. 
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The king may give a piece of knd to an mdividual, but in practice 
all land is held by villages in the name? of tbdx village headmen. Even 
when an individual is given land by the king, his title to it accruet to 
his pcMition in a village. The partem of Loti land-holding is the attach¬ 
ment of numexons small^ distributed^ and intermingled gardens and 
Hshing-sltes to spediic villages^ either of titles or of families^ The Lozi 
emphasize strongly laws which prevent a man &om ^taking land from 
one village to another^. If a man leaves a village he loses his rights in all 
land which he worked as a member of that village; and though a man 
may work land at hia mother^s home while living in his father's, or vice 
versa, he cannot move the title to the land to ^ village of residence. 
He worb the land by grace of the headman to whom it b attached^ 

The pnmaiy allotment of land from the king lo his people is there^ 
fore to villages, and this allocation is in a political relationship. This 
it to even where the headman is a prince or princess, who occupies 
that position because of kinship wi^ the king^ In land-holding the 
village is the largest and the ultimate political unit. 

The land of a village is distributed by a headman among hia villagers, 
or had been distributed thus in the past; for each heir to a headman- 
ship inherits the obligations of hia predecessor. Once a member of a 
family homestead by right of blood or adaption, that is excluding 
wives or strangers, has been granted land, he retains the right to nse 
that land, and to transmit it to his own heirs, and the courts wUl pro¬ 
tect Mb lights against the headman. The holder cannot give the land 
to anyone, and if he leaves the homestead the land reverts to the head- 
man^ Every member by blood or adoption O'f a village by virtue of 
residence in it has a right to some land &om the headman. 

Lon family villages are inhabited by groups of cognates related to 
the headmen and to eacb other m a variable pattern. Almost all in¬ 
habitants of such a village are kindred, with their wives, and in the 
past serfi, who were adopted aa kinsmen, though with lesser rights. 
The Lozi have a bias to father-right, but m practice a can dalm 
ri^ht to settle in the village of any of hk ancestors. The conrts 
protect the rights of people in the villagea and land of their maternal 
kindred, though Lozi tay* ‘Why do you cIjitti lan d at your mother's f 
Claim at your father's.* The heir to a headman is selected &om any of 
a man s kindred for his ability to hold the rillage together. Preference 
is given to Mb brothers and sons, but a son of a junior wife or the 
younger son of a particular wife may be chosen and often a uterine 
nephew or grandson is selected. 
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Lozi village! arc strong corporate groups whjci, since they can only 
bt buili on moiuidd in the Fla[n,i have long histories. Through a 
viUige there has flowed a stream of kbamea, related at any moment in 
a variable partem, bnt always bound by lies of blood. Relationships 
with fellow villagers do not constitute the total field of a man’s kinship 
ties, nor even a large part of that fieldn A roan’s rdativcs by blood and 
marriage are spread very widely over the lanch scattered perhaps 
through the whole nation^ and every man is the centre of a very com-^ 
plei network of ties. In local areas I found that, owing to inter¬ 
marriage, almost everyone was related in some way to aJinoSit everyone 
else. These kinship ties arc particular to each individual, or at most 
arc shared by hb or her siblinp. The high rate of divorce and remar¬ 
riage of both men and women decreases the number of people who 
share largely the same sets of ties, A man^s kindred in tlm sense never 
come together as a group. The villages are the only corporate groups 
of kindred, pulled together as it were in common habkaiiou out of the 
vasit complete of Idiiship which links Loti and subject tribes together. 
Around the village b a peripheral grouping of other kinsfolk who 
assemble for illnesses, funcrab, &c.j within h. 

The Loai famQy village b thus a political unit, and mcmbeislup of 
the village b a political affiliation; but in addition the village b a kdn* 
ship group whose members are interlinked by ties of blood and ma¬ 
nage, Thus ^hg! village is the group in which political and kinship ties, 
which are the two ultimately important ties for the Lozi, arc inter¬ 
twined: it knits together the pobikal and kinship systems. In land- 
holding, a villager here has rights because he b attached in a political 
sense to the headman, aud because he b km to the headman. 

In villages-of-a-title the position b somewhat different. Some vil- 
lagea-of-titles are inhabited by family groupings fanuliei) 

attached to titles t a member of the grouping is headman on behalf of 
the tiile-holder. The inhabitants of many other of these villaga have 
been brought together by the king or by joining the village with hb 
pennbiion. Many of them arc Um or foreign (ch<™ by the 

king), (seized in the razzias in the outer provinces}, smd 

baianga (prisoners-of-war from forcigu tribes). In a village of thb kind 
there are many families or expanded famillef of different stocks and 
tribal origins which have often intermarried and become interrelated. 
They are bound together primarily by aUcgkucc to the queen or roj^i 
or title-holder who holds the village. The Lozi consider the hold«^ of 
the tide to be parent to all the vilbgcrs; aud the patterns of behaviour 
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in such a village tend to be assimilated to those in faiiiil)f villages. 
When the royal village is old, many inhabitants tend to be kinsmen to 
each other; in new royal villages they are ‘strangers’. The inhabitants 
of such a village have the same rights in their land as those of a family 
village have m its land. Nevertheless the royal village Is dominantly 
a group which is held together by political ties though these are 
stated in kinship tenns, and in which actual kinship ties are initially 
of secondary importance. 

Thus if we examine the ebains of relations in which Lozi hold land 
from the king, the links between king and village headman, and those 
between headman and his followers, differ greatly. A further change 
oauH within the partition of land inside the village. The headman 
dutributes land to the heads of the households which constitute the 
village, in a relation which is partly political and in a family village also 
one of kinslup. locations of land within each liousehold’s share is 
purely in kinship relationships. Nevertheless as tilt Lozi see the 
aUocatiou of land, it is in a chain of distribution from the king to 
tic village headnian, to household head, to subordiaatej in the house- 
hold; and therefore land-holding is formulated m legal terms in a 
straightforward serica of allocations. 

Lozi rights to land in this scries of holdings do not correspond with 
the fights defined by jurisprudence as usu&uct or use or feudal tenure, 
though they have elements in common, I have therefore suggested’ 
a neutral term, ‘estates of holding’, to describe them. The headman is 
the priroa^ holder’ of the ‘primary estate of holding'. H b position 
vu-i^i hi$ dependants b similaf to that of the king vii-d-nis his sub- 
The mmt give his subjects land Aud they fet4-hi these rights 

* ® they remain members of nation; the headman must give his 

v^geis land and they retain these rights while they remain in the 
village. Thus the headman, the primary holder, dbtribuies secondary 
estates to secondary holders and they dbtribute tertiary estates to 
tertiary holders, and so on. I grade these estates in order of priority. 
Of eac estate consbts of similar legal rights against and obligarions 
to the person from whom it b derived, and similar legal obligaiions 
to and i^his aga^t the people given land within it. If a tertiary 
hoUer a^udons his estate by leaving the homestead or dies without 
he^ withui the stock of the village, the estate reverts to the secondary 
holder, not to the primary holder; if the secondary holder abandons 
his estate It reverts to the primary holder, not to the owner, the king; 

’ E»^, in Uzi Land and eropttty, pp, aS ff. 
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and only if the primary holder abandons his estate does it teFcrt to the 
Iting. Here I am confining the term ^estate of holding’ to a certain 
pattern of rights and obligations between superiors and inferiors. 
Tbere is a hierarchy of these estates, between king and primary 
holder and through him to subsidlaiy holders by right of political 
afiUiatioD, which reflects the hieraiducal organization of the society, 
Betiveen estate-holders, ownership is a right by virtue of membership 
of a group, of nation in relation to the long, of a village in rdaiion to 
tht primary holder^ 

The preceding analysis os'crsimpUfies the hierarchy of estates in 
bringing out the relations between the adjacent holders of estates in 
the descending series. But holding of a subsidiary ata te also involves 
acceptance of a share in the obligations of the superior estate to all 
holders of higher status in the series, and holding of a superior eswte 
involves acceptance of obligations to all holders of junior status. All 
villagers accept obligations to obey and respect the headman and help 
him in his wort, from whomsoever they get tlieir holdings immcdUtely; 
and everyone, however small his holding, is considered to get his land 
from the Icing to whom he has a direct allegiance. ‘Soil has no owner; 
it is soa of the ting’, the judges say. Conversely, the Iri^ recognizes 
direct obligations to alibis subjects, howesver inferior their estates may 
be, and the headman recognizes these to his mon junior holders. 
The series of estates parallels direedy tlie organntation of the society 
in nation-group, viUage-group, honsehold-groupa in die vihag^ 
group bei n g under a leader who is a superior estate-holder dividing hii 
estate into subsidiary estates; but in addition each group has an auto¬ 
nomy of its own, with all the members owning righu directly from and 
owing obligations directly to the head of the group. Therefore any 
subsidiaiy holder can claim from the king directly a holding in the 
national land wUeb the king owns, and similarly any member of a vU- 
Iige can Ijnd anywhere in the primary estate, however lub- 

sidiary may be his previous estate. Conversely, any subject who fails to 
render due obligations to the king can be expelled from the ataie he 
holds directly from intermediate holdeis, and the holder of a tertiary 
or other inferior estate can be expeUed from it for failing m his dues 

to my of his superiorsi. . i i ■ 

Therefore, though in fact, as we have seen, the soaal relauons m 
which Ltm hold land vary at different stages m the swics, we are 
justified in describing their land-tenure ^tem as a series of estates 
embracing similar pa tterns of rights and obligatiom. In this senes of 
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estates ihe dominant posiiiOD, whidi gives significance to the whole^ 
is vested in the tinges ownership. Bdow that the cmdal position is 
occupied by the headmen of the villages. 

Central Signi^cance oj the Fillage 

The village occupies a positioD of central significance in Loai social 
itmcturc. Ldh life is marked by constant movements of people over 
the land in response to ecological demands and in consequence of 
kinship pressures and polls and of political action. As described, iha 
members of a village^ and e ven more of a localiiyj, may disperse widely 
during the fiood-season and go to difierent places feom one year to 
another. In these moves the Plain village remains "home'j the base jrom 
which people move to their temporary flood-season destinaclans^ 
Over a period of years the inhabitants of a village also change fre¬ 
quently- Since the resources centred in a village are limited m area, the 
population which can be supported on that village’s estate h limited; 
and after some time there is an eruption of people out of the village. 
If they leave vacant resources other kinsmen move in to replace them* 
As the Loti see it, agnates, those who have rights in the vUiage through 
their father, move out, and the village accepts uterine kinsmen to 
replace them. These movements of kinsmen out of the village are 
often accompanied by violent quarrels and charges of sorcery. Quar¬ 
rels between kinsmen in the village, and frequently quarrels with the 
headmen, of themselves cause people to leave the i^ge and go to 
villages of other kindred. *If you live badly at your fetheris you have 
a right to seek a home at your mothex^s,’ Other moves are produced by 
the frequ^cy of divorce. A divorcee may return to one of her parents’ 
homes taking her children with her, and some of these children may 
later elect to return to her hnsband; or if they remained with her 
husband they may decide to join their mother. Or if the divorcee 
remarries, her children by her first husband may grow up with her at 
her new husband’s home, bolding land by grace of thdr half-siblings 
till some quarrel induces them to go to an ancestral village. Widoivs’ 
chUdren move about similarly. Some men for various reasons build in 
their wives^ horn®, Aough this is d«piscd. They are treated respect¬ 
fully as affines, speaking in the names of their wives at iamily councils; 
but they have no legal rights in the village. Their children have fights 
through the mothers. The extent of these movements is marked In all 
geoealpgiea and life-histozica- 

The king, or other important personage, may afro wder people to 
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moT? to other villages. The kings were constantly forming new royal 
villages, moving people to jom old ones, promotbg people from their 
homes to positioiu of rcsponsihility in other royal villages. Movements 
of people at royal command occur constantly in every genealogy and 
life-history. 

All these movemenrs arc betwetJi villages, many of which have 
traditions of centuries, and the Lozi almys refer to them by the names 
of the villages. The villages thus have been corporate groups which, 
like the state and the land, have provided endiLring bases in the shift¬ 
ing links of Lori interretationships. Hence the Lori attach great 
emorional value to each village and- edebrate its name with praises. 
Hence, too, they select the vUlage headman with care, calling aU 
kindred to long dcliberadqns. The heir is elected by the Jdndred and 
confirmed in his position by ceremonial at the capital. 

In the past the headman used to make unportant offerings on behalf 
of the village to God. In September before the rains broke he would 
ask God’^s blessings on all the villagers^ seeds and LmplementSj and 
thank Him for a good harvet in May. He might also make offerings for 
luck in hunting, and appeal for rain. It is the headman who oSicutes 
at these ceremonies. 1 do not know a headman who still perfoncu 
these ceremonies, but 1 am told many do. We may note too that 
lightning magic placed on the headman's hut is coiuidercd to protect 
bis whole village and people- 

The village thus occupies a critical position m two sets of relations. 
It is the basic unit, below the state, of the political structure as it 
exists territorially: in land-holding and in the hcadman^s respomi- 
bility for his foUow^ers the state consists of villages. Elecondly, it is the 
one 5et of kindred which acts as a gronpi and as such, with other vil¬ 
lages in a system of villages, is one of the knots which shape the net¬ 
work of kinship ties. Membership of a village ihvolva political 
allegiance to the headman ^ it u also a Idnship and domestic orgaiii2;a- 
tion in which the people make their living and spend most of their 
time^ and where it Is proper for a man to die. 

Rivalry between villagcfl is not acute, but m many situations they 
act as units distingnislied each other. In land disputes or other 
quarrels villages appear as units. At a sacrifice at a local royal grave the 
meat Is distributed among the people by viUaga^ and they appear for 
local public works by villages. 

The headman symbolizes the corporate identity of the village and 
he should attend its members m disputes at the capital. The Lori 
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Attacli great value to a village being ^big* and Vemainitig strong^ and 
to the headman’s maLntaining peace In the village by wise^ ImpartLaL^ 
and generous rule. But the headman is involved in at least two sets of 
struggles. One is with his followers who wish themselves to become 
headman. The other set of struggles emerges from his kinship links 
with his followers. As he interlocks tw'o distinct systems of social 
relations^ the attitudes of his followers tg him are fundamentally 
ambivalent. As we have seen, his very election to authority makes 
him ap 'enemy* of the people who chose him. He is a lunsman, but he 
is also the law of the state. He symboikes their common corporate 
values, and yet he is caught pcisonally in their mtemal struggles, for he 
is closely involved in every matter over which he shoidd preside im¬ 
partially. Thus he is the centre for fears and charges of sorcery.* 

For any Lo^i the village where he is resident at any tune is the 
centre of other sets of important relationships. As we have seen, in 
Loziland the same people are not associated in constant common 
residence within a dehned area^ formaEy demarcated^ through the 
year or over a number of years. Royal villages, and especially royal 
graves, form local centres whose supporters are not absolutely de- 
fined, though their core is dear. But a Loai*s everyday economic and 
other activities are not constantly inflnenced by these capitals. It is 
chiefly with his fellow villagers that he workt the land, co-operates in 
that wortj and shares the products of that work. The nature of the 
building land prevents the village growing in siie beyond a certain 
limit or the development of a group of neighbouring villages related by 
kinship in an association of corporate nnity^ In the Plain there are 
occasionally found two villages on nearby mounds which are spoken of 
as murnii^mmweya^ 'one village’, since they belong to the same stock; 
but the villages are independent. Where the LozI have settled at 
the margins a number of related independent viUaga may be found 
bmiding together^ working land in largish blocks and referring to 
themselves as, for example, ndand^ndaya ndanJulaf ^the line of vilbgei 
of Ndandula^, which may also be called munJt ummwcya. 'They recog¬ 
nize a single head.* In some situations this line of rebted villages is 
oonsideied and acts as a corporaie group. However, ndandaTtJa also 

See M. CludmiOp J, C. Mitchell, and J. A. The VilEa^ Hezdmin iia 

EdlbJL Central Africa^ 
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refers to any Ike of villages^ cvoi if not related.* Ndand^ttdn k an 
Mbunda, not a Lo^ word. 

The village k also the centre from which a Loti b associated whh 
hb neighbours in other village?, and he is often related to many of 
them by some tie of blood or marriage. He co-operates with them in 
fishing, herding, gardening, hunting, and he php and drmhs, beer 
with them, relies on them to help him bury his kin and treat his sick. 
These people he describes as h^H&iaTsda laka, 'they of my jilaldfuLi^^ 
StManda does not describe a definite group or locality, but is roughly 
equivalent to 'neighbourhood^ and I have translated it a? 'a vicinage^ 
—the ‘relation of neighbours^ In a group of villages ABCDEFGH, 
ABCDE are in one vicinage in relation to BCDEF in another in 
relation to D, and so, too, CDEFG for E, and DEFGH for F. This 
illustration is not intended to indicate that a vicinage covers five vil* 
lages, but merely the shifting connotarion of the term; for one village 
U in several overlapping vicinages in some of which arc included some 
of the same villages but not alL A man^s viemage embraces normally 
the villages close enough to his for hirri constantly to meet and sec the 
villagers and associate with them in comoipn social life, fts member^ 
ship varies accordidg to season, with the movement of people* Vidn- 
ages difi^cr too in size, for many factors operate. There arc varying 
tics of diverse cognat ic and affinal relationship, and of friendship, 
betw^een vidinage co-members, and tribal dhtinctions are also im¬ 
portant: WLko among Lod viUages cannot have as many ties with 
their vicinage fellows as other Lozi, since the Lozi do not as readily 
intermarry with them and have a diEerent culture. Old Mbunda are 
of yet another culture, Bue they are all in Lori's vicinages. 

The impress of a cultora] stamp in the form of thia spedal territorial 
name w-ith shifting connotation reflects the constant movements of 
people from place to place. It refers to a changing group of people and 
shifts in relation to every mdividua}, while people enter into the over¬ 
lapping vicinages wherever they go for any length of titne^ Vicinage 
defines neither a definite localicy nor a demarcated gronp. For the Lozi, 
however, it has a fbnty which arises from its bring centred in a village. 

T/fe /Ffi ^ Kinjhip 

The village is the only corporate group of kinsmen among the Lori, 
but kinship links with people outside the village, stretching often to 

^ I Cfnilied to pomtr this Out in my nf ih^ ^nfrof Barwtu Fiaimy p. 8S, 

where t aniy iti mntc lue. 
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the of Sarot&eknd and beyond, are important to all LozL 

Kinsmen from other villager, near and distant, consuntly visit a Lo^ 
at his home; he calls on them for help in his vvork and iUnoses, his 
marriages and funerals; he visits them, and may spend the flood* 
season with them; he has a potential right to claim a permanent home 
with them if they are kin of the blood* The Load and their subject 
tribes are knit together in a web of ties of kmaJiip which, whateTCf 
their character, of marriage or blood, of paternity or maternity, m- 
clude rights and obligationi of mutual help. Furthermore, to these 
kinship ties are added others which are assimilated to Linship^ The 
Lori hold that ‘the kinsmem of a man^s kinsmen are his Idnsmcn* 
ta mteabityu)^ A man^s snpportcn attached to help 

him by the king, and his batsnga^ ser&, are quasi-kinsmen, thongh he 
may marry them. Lori also make many pacts of friendship (buiikan^^ 
especially with members of other tribes, and treat their friends as kins- 
men, thongh they may marry with them nnless they enter into blood- 
brotherhood 

In this web of Mnship ties no corporate nnilin ^ar group of kinsfolk 
is distinguished. The difference among the Lori in a child^s rcladons 
with its &ther^s and mother^s kin is one of emphasis only.^ A child^s 
proper home b with ita father, and it shoiild go to his village to live 
and inherit, but this may be the village of his Citheris father or hb 
fatheria motheTn If a child docs not get on well with his father, if 
hb father fails to provide properly for him, or if he quarrels with his 
paternal rclarives, he will go to his mothers home, which again may 
be that of any of her progenitors^ Lori say ‘the child belongs to both 
sidea'j and the courts will not constrain a yotmg boy (or girl) to leave 
his mothers home to go to hb father. In any of these homes he has 
the right to mhcrit any posirion if hb kin esteem hb character. When 
he becomes heir, he asmmes the titular name of hb predecessor and 
cakes over land and cattle, including those allociteri to wiv« of the 
dead man, and divides them among all the kin, retaialng the largest 
porripq for himself. 

The large choice of homes which h open to a Lori b reflected in the 
mode of tracing descent. Instead of haying a single important kin- 
groop, reckoned from father through all hb male ancestors or from 
mother through all her female ancestors, or both groups, the Lori 
reckon descent theoretically in all, inclndbg mbed, lines, and in 

* Fof s liillcf' the kEiciddi dnlt with in iccddo^ icc iDy 'iUittblp ud 

Muiuft uiod| cht Lwi 9f KcRfami Rhodaia ud the Zulu tif Natd’. 
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pnctioc in every line with whose meis bci? they maiDtwi ocmiiexions- 
They hiVC no chms^ but they have misMku (aing. mushiku^ which I 
translate ^ This defines their attribiites dearly* for the 

people sharing a single descent-name are not considered to he a gronp* 
nor do they Idvc any specific obligations to each other, nor are there 
any ritual ^liefs or practices attached to any descent-name- Neverthe¬ 
less people who share a dcscent-naine fed that they are kinsfolk The 
descent'^name Indicates that somewhere in his ancestry a man has a 
male or female ancestor or anecstois who, again in any one or more 
of hii or her or their lines, had that descent-name. A Lozi remembers 
the descent-namea of those Hnsmen with whom he lives and co¬ 
operates. Lozi say that everyone has eight descent-names, one from 
^j ^ ^h grandparent, though these may have had descent^names in 
common. In practice, usually give four to five descent-names^ but 

very many know only two and others only one> 

People who share descent-names do not expect to trace genealogical 
relationship. The Lozi, eacept for the royal family, trace their descent 
genealogically for only three or four generations from adults. There 
are no broadly based iinilineal groups associatbig in common rights 
of residence, ownership, inheritance, production, &c., ^nd conse¬ 
quently the structuiid depth of the kinship system is shallow, while 
it ramifies widdy in all lines. The Lezj is interested in tracing his 
genealogical rdationidiip with particular kin through any of the 
many lines of his descent rather than to claim or trace a distant rela¬ 
tionship with someone in one special line. 

A Lozi may marry a woman with the same descent-name as hJmjelf. 
He should not many a woman with whom he can trace genealogical 
relationship in any way, and we have seen that Lozi fail to do so 
beyond four generationB- lutermarriagcs do occur earlier, while 
relarionship can still be traced. Young people daitn that thdr kindred 
has become so big that the relationship is broken, and insist on marry¬ 
ing despite thdr dders^ protests. Such a marriage is cur^: only 
death may break it* the parties may not divorce- It establishes new 
ties of affini ty which fij thc nevt generation renew cognatic ncs. 

Aa pm of thU widdf ramifying system, in which enay lint coonti 
equally, all siblings, half-siblings, and coastns, however related, are 
called ‘brother’ and ‘sister^. In lower generationi the childien of all 
these people and of rclatives-m-!aw of the same generation are ‘chil- 
dren’; their children are ’^grandchildren''; and the^ftcr alternate 
generation* are ‘Ghildren’ and ‘grandchildren’ again. In the first 
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a^eodaDt genera ticm paternal and maternal relatives are distingnislied, 
AH mea and women on the father’s side are 'father^ (the paternal aunt 
is dcacjipuvdf 'femak father’); all men and women on the mother^a 
side are ^rnother* (the maternal uncle is deseriptivel/ -male mother’). 
Nevertheless, the pattern of behaviour on both sides tends to be the 
aamCj though paternal aunt jokiiigly caUs her fraternal nephew *my 
husband^ and her niece "my co-wife\ and maternal uncle calls his 
uterine niece ^my wifd and his nephew *m^ fellow-husband’. The 
nephew mij indeed many his matema] ■uncle’s widow% a^ he cannot 
his fa therms widow. In the second ascendant generation the difference 
between the nomenclature for the two sets of kin is obliterated ; all 
men and women are ^grandparent’. In the third, men and w^omen 
are distinguished as Tather^ and ^mother* respectwely, whatever 
aide they be. Thereafter generations alternate as 'grandparents’ and 
'parents’. 

The Lo^i thus tend to trace and merge relationships as widely as 
possible in the present living generations of immediare cognates, and 
not to trace relationship between kinsmen in one line who may be 
widely dispersed o-ver the conntryj, or generally to differentiate be¬ 
tween lines of ancestry. They do emphaske generation differences 
and senioriiy within a generation. Thus brothers and sisters have a self- 
reciprocal term of address, kjiizelif but a man calls hb elder brother 
and is called by him ^Ufty4ni^ and these terms are also used 
be ween younger and older sisters. Qassificatoiy' parents, uncles^ and 
aunts are also dbtingiibhed by age in relation to a person’s actual 
progenitors. 

The merging of kin also extends to a fftues. Pa rent-in-law and chil d- 
m-law address each other by a term muktemyapri^ defined by very 
respectful behaviour. The parents of two spouses recognize a common 
parenthood by calling each other 'the other pireni’. Siblings of a 
spouse, irrespective of sex, arc (plural), or 'husband’ (woman- 

speaking) or Vfc'ife’ (man-speaking), again irrespective of sex. Beyond 
that a mau or woman takc^ over the terms of address which hb or her 
spouse uses for kinsfolk. 

Thus among the Lozi relationships in all lines of descent tend to be 
merged by gene^tions. The actual import ance of the different lines 
s aiies from individual to indi^'idual, ■with a general bias to thepatemaL 
But the mother s immediate home is more important than the home 
of someone distantly connected in the patrilineal line. Neatness of 
cognatic relationship, and not membership of a unQun^l kin-gtoup, is 
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emphasized. Etch all a Rifle fliay settle in a village where he has no rights 
in ^e land s*ve that of working his wife^s sites, and acquire by char¬ 
acter a position of respect and authority, validated when he produces 
children for the village- This applies equally to the position of wives. 

The corporate groups of kindred which m theory have lasted fr-om 
the beginnings of Loii history are the villages, Smee people have 
consuntly moved or been moved by the ting between villages and 
neighbourhoods, the pattern of kinship Unts in local commuDitjes is 
constantly altering. No Ufliluieal framework exists to which they can 
be referred; only royal people close to ruling lings can trace their 
descent from Mboo, the founder of the Lod kingdom, son of God and 
His daughter. This agnatic line is the core of the whole fla tiofl^s his- 
toiy. Nevertheless, for conunoners too kLoship links are all-important 
in dehning membenhip of a village and rights in it, and denoting 
relationships with and claims in other villages- Descent-naines pro¬ 
vide the ultimate reference for common ortgin by blood. By whatever 
links cognates are united^ they e:£press thetr kinship by citing their 
descent-names. Correspondingly, strangers who find they share a 
descent-name feel that they are kin. The descent-names have this 
high value because they originated with the Am; Lozi who lived with 
Xing Mhoo. They symboltae that kinship,^ relationship by blood u 
such, comes from the beginning of time, even though the Loai can 
only remember their genealogical tics for a very few generations. They 
give historic depth to the shallow genealogical system. Every descent- 
name h related to some stage of Lozi history; the Lozi names are 
those of the first inhabitants of the Plain, those of foreign tribs date to 
the absorption of those tribes in the nation. The villages which are the 
corporate groups of kindred are built on mounds which provide the 
only site for homes in the Plain, Certain of the mooiids are known as 
those of the Loxi's distant forebears, and each Lori dcscent-fiame is 
referred to an ancestral viUage on one of the mounds. The pcsssesdon 
of a Lrozi descent-name enables a man to point to his a ncestral village, 
and claim to be a true Lozi, 1 true inhabitant of the FlaJu^ a descendant 
by blood of the original settlers related to the daughter of God, a 
kinsman of ah Lozi. 

The Lozi kinship sys tem is thus largely consistent with their modci 
of residence and productfoti. As people move constantly between 
seasons and associate with different kinsmen, and as the restricted 
size of mounds and their resources compels kbiimen to go to settle far 
aw^ay, or they are moved afar by the king, the people at each mound 
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on their ncighbouTB for help in prosecuting nunj dii- 
pmed and contemporaneous activities. With these neighbours they 
intermarry and become related in a variety of ways. To all these ways 
they give equal weight. Cogna tie relationships are pcriodicaJly brokeii 
by ixiamages between people who can stOl trace reladonslup. These 
marriages establish new cognatic tics^ and it is these marriages alone 
which are cursed with a ban on divorce. 

The villages provide, as we have seen, the knots which shape the 
network of Idnship ties. Only they can a^eve this. The Lori have an 
ancestral cult and sometimes in divination refer misfortunes^ like good 
luck, to the ancestors* The ancestor deed may be in any line and of 
cither sei. The ancestors have no fitted homes* Lori bury thehr dead 
in cemeteries which serve neighbourhoods! w ^he edge of a villjg*, 
or in the gardens or bush, and do not make offerings at the graves. 
Offerings of beer or meal or a beast are made at on e of the posts of the 
courtyard fence around the but,, by men or women, even by a wife in her 
husband’s home to her ancestors* His ancestors may affect her; hers 
cannot affect him. A keen hunter may stake a forked branch in h if 
homestead and place the skulk of the game he kills on it, and there make 
offerings to his ancestors- There are no local foci Ln the cult for kinship 
groups. In accordance whh these rules, at a funeral aH kinsmen and 
neighbours and fiicnds attend, and any men among them can act aa 
gra vediggers and undcrtaker&~son or Either, brother or nephew, grand¬ 
child or grandparent, brother-in-law or son-in-law, or ^end. Indeed, 
the ancestors are rarely referred to as the canse of happenings, or as 
sanctions on moral behaviour. The I.,ori more commonly refer to God, 
Nyambe: *it ia as God wishee*, *lf Nyambe pleases*, flCc* To Him many 
Losi pray over dishes of water, each siimise and sunset, at smaH altars 
at the edge of the village. 

On the other hand, sorcery k commonly blamed for many misfortunes- 
Accusations of sorcery are sometimes made outside the village, but most 
frequently wkhin it, or at least against kinsfolk, or co-wivcs. Aparricu- 
larly feared kind of sorcory, which is often accompanied by necrophagy, 
IS where a person sells a kinsman or kuLSwoTnaii in rcttini for success 
in life. These beliefs are a refler of the tensions in the village^ wi thin 
which kinship ties are commingled with political and other tics. 

Kiiubip family and 

The king and other members of the royal famfly are related to Lori 
commoners and to mem ben of certain subject tribes by marriage and 
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by blood. Only ruling kings are freed from the nonnal bans on mxrty- 
ing kin^women^ and they normally ohscrre them. At least one prince 
has tried to many a princess and been told: *Ydu are not king/ 

All royals therefore many commoner^ and have their commoner 
kin {Hmku Uiitanga, commoner side) as well as royal kin {lin^ku 
ID every generation. Royals and commoners are thus asso¬ 
ciated inthnately in the web of kins hip relatiomhip^^ and to some 
extent observe kinship dues as commoner do among themielvet. 
However, they cannot do so entirely. Commoner relative help royals 
in their gardening and fialiin g- but though nowadays royab may work 
in their own gardens, no commoner expects a royal relative to assist 
him in Ma tasks, though he asks for material assistance in need- More- 
ovetj, he does not allow his relationship to trespass on the elaborate 
code of respectful etiquette which maxks approaches to the royal 
family, and even extends that resp«i to kinsfolk who have married 
royals. Nevertheless the Lori do not think of the royal family as cut oi 
&om commoners in the kuuhip system^ and their incerroarriages knit 
commoners and royals together. 

The royals depend largely on their commonei' kin for help in tbeir 
own afi^airs and for support in political stmgglcs. This is true even of 
the Icings His commoner kin and affines acquire particular power as 
Ukwanabi in virtue of their relationsbip with him as an individual, 
and have no special rdacioaslilp with the kingship itself. Therefore he 
relies largely on their advice and support. 

Ordinary royals obey the normal rules of kinship in going to mourn, 
to attend wedding?* &c., but ruling chiefs do not. The king must not 
be brought into contact with deaths he does not attend a funeral, 
even of his own child or wife, and no bereaved person should enter the 
capital. The king does not many m a wedding; his wives are merely 
installed. Nor does he go to a queen who has borne a child, or to the 
first menstrua cion ceremony of his daughters. 

The king also becomes related to commoners in other ways. Some 
of the palace-women are not full wives, but hnalianga. Should one 
of these women become pregnant by the Hng, the king may make her a 
queen, or he may give her to some commoner. The cHld is then the 
child of the commoner, though it is known to be of the king i blood. 
It is strictly jiJ^anohi (related to a royal), but may be addressed as 
(child of the king)- Commoners also had wives of 
similar iiatus, in the past, among their serft. 

Commanem resent the way in which royal kin are sei above them- 
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Thr Quly occA^ioii on which I have heard commoners express hostility 
against the position of the royal family was when a number of them 
protested strongly that they would not ahow a royal Idnsman to 
become heir in their family. They argued that he would feel himself 
too much above them and that he would talte their property into the 
kingship. They objected so vehemently to ibis that a prince who was 
iitting by the fire interjected ruefiilly; *wc too have Inothers^ 
Actually there are many instances of royals inheriting thusj and even 
kings participate in the bnd problems of their tin. The late King 
Imwiko and ex-NCAMEtLA Wina told me that the royal could not 
move property to the kingship^ any more tharii a commoner can move 
property &om his mothei^s to his father’s family. 

However^ though mem bers of the royal family thus have claims and 
rights in the villages of their commoner Jdriji important princes and 
princK^es do not normally reside in these villages. Nor do grown-np 
princes and princesses, who are closely rebted, reside together in a 
single village (as similar commoners do} until they are only distantly re¬ 
lated to the ruling Hngs. Princes and princesses close to the ruling line, 
when they grow up, are usually given one or more villages, either already 
established or newly formed with selected commoners. They have sites 
at the capita], but they hold land and people In these villages. As a royal 
line becomes more dktant from the ruling line its members settle in 
villages allocated to them and become a group of kln^ as there are 
groups of commoners; but in these villages there will also be the de¬ 
scendants of commoner? attached to the royalancstor+ The royals and 
commoners are likely tobe intermanied and therefore related by blood. 

TAr Instsbiiity qf Marri^fs 

Lozi marriages are extremely unstable* I consider thi s to be an attri¬ 
bute of ^ kindiip systems other than those which are dominated by 
father-right. ^ A man^s ties with his wife are strong, b ut easily snapped, 
and though the positionof wives in their husbands’ villages is important, 
it is extremely insecure. As mothers, sisten, aunts, daughters, nieces, 
granddaught^ women are hdd in great esteejn and love, and speak 
mth authority. Wives exercise important influence, but they are 
Hable to easy dismissal, and as widows th^ have no rights in their dead 
husbands^ homes. 

^ Thli II cor nuin ar^cni in mjr Mktmdy died campuuon of ^Kimhip and M*r- 
ri^euiw^ the Lniief SortliEni Rhadtm and the Zola of NiCalV S*e aho Riddiffc- 
Brawn, Patrumsal md MiixiluieiJ SiicceBioii*, 
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As in all Afiricaji swd-edes^ though marriage h a vitsUj tmportani 
reladonship, the essential one for the proper begettiiig of children, 
there ia only a Hmited field in which men and women can JHociatei 
They sleep tc^cther and produce children together, and ihclr union 
founds an economic tmit, but in general sodal and public life chcir 
contacts are liinited+ A man seeks comparuonship with his fellow men 
and a woman with her feUow women. Eicept in the intimacy of the 
marriage bed it is difficult for a man to enjoy the company of a 
woman^ A Lod may not touch his sbter or a female affine without 
committing liridoyg^ (a breach of the seaual ban), and He must not be 
alone with her in a hut^ If he is, he is accused of sorcery. By Lozi 
Standards, if a man walks along a path with another's wife who is not 
related to him, or gives her snuS or a drink of beer, he commits ^adultery', 
even if he docs not sleep with her- Men are often afraid 10 work gardeni 
for, or help, the wives of their brothers who are labour migrants, Icdi 
their brothers charge them vdth being lovers of their sisters-m-Uw^ 
In this background Loii marry for seiual sarisfacticn, to Becure an 
economic partner, to obtain children, and not to find a companion. 

Lend men and women are itrongly attracted to each other and will 
often persist in marrying d^pite the opposition of their kin* Also* 
they enter into adnlterous aBairs, and married women elope with 
other men, despite public disapproval and penal sanctions. Men are 
jealous of their wives and wives of their husbands. But if a man is too 
attached to his wife or favours one wife among all his wives, the Loai 
suspect that she has corrupted him with medicines or that he is a bit 
crazy and a fooL |ealousy among co-wives of one man for his sexual and 
other favours is pronounced and is accepted as normal, though Lofti 
fear that if it is too great it may lead to sorcery, 

Lozi society is pdygynous, but it is obvious that because of the 
balance in numbers of the sexes, at any one time ment men are mooch 
gamous^ The emphasis here is on *at any one tlme^ Very many Lozj 
women live in a state of Berta! monogamy, passing from one husband 
to another; men live in serial monogamy-polygyny, married to a series 
of different wives, sometimes one at a time, sometimes more. In 
modem condJdous the divorce rate has probably risen, but there is 
do doubt that Lozi marriage was always extremely unstable." 

I begin this anaJysh of rnaniage from its dissolucion and not from 
its contracting, because it is necessary to grasp the injubiUty of Lori 

' Sm 'Kio^p aad Mvriige imon, tile L<m oT NottHBn JUmleia Utd 
Zulu of Natal', Scebon III. 
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maniage in order to understand its whole structure* Thia imtability 
explains why the Lozi disapprove of sororal polygyny^ where ^jealousy 
will spoil the love of sisters\ Jealousy might easily lead to the break up 
of due^s marriage, or the divorce of one sister to trouble in the other^s 
marriage. Other incidents of the lack of durability in Lozi marriage are 
the absence of the leviracic and other forms of ^proxy-marriage’ and of 
the soTdiate. 

When a Lori man and woman decide they wish to many, the man 
approaches one of her senior Idnsmen . As far as he is concenied this 
may be a kinsman b any line who is the guardian of the girL He gives, 
a smaU gift, of about ij,, to open the affair. He may do bo himself or 
through one of his own kin+ The affair is openly discussed, without 
oblique reference, but usually not dosed on that day* A short time 
afterwards the girl’s guardian is again approached, and if he consents 
the marriage is arranged and the marriage-payment fixed. At the 
appointed date the bridegroom may just take the girl to his home, or 
he may send kinswomen to fetch her with some of her own kinswomen 
to his home. There a beast may be killed of which one-half is taken to 
her Idn to eat at their home. At the bridcgroom’'s hJs kinswomen dress 
the bride b beads and clothes he provides, and both eat porridge off 
a stone to symbolize the hope that the marriage may endure. He sleep 
with her, and if he is satbfied leaves a small gift at ihe door. If the girl 
takes this, she too b satisfied. Meanwhile hb younger kin feast and may 
dance — his elders if they feast do so separately and not in pu bliCf The 
bride b now married if the marriage-payment has been made- Some¬ 
time later the bride’s km loll a beast and send half to the man’s home. 

For the LiOzi the wedding is not necessary to consucute a legal 
marriage. For this there must be consent of the parties and consent of 
the bride’s guardians, which b implicit in their accepting the marriage- 
payment. The last b the most important indicator of a legal lUarriagc, 
at which a Lozi court looks to see if it will award aduliery damages if 
another man sleeps with the woman. Should her parents have con¬ 
sented to the union but the man not have delivered the cattle or 
money, the court will not award hiTn damages. It will say she is Hia 
concubine, ^a wife of the country’. Thus the marriage-payment gives 
a man the right to exclude other men from his wife and the right to 
control her. Though divorce b ftequent, a woman has to sue for it, 
while a man can just send his wife to her home. She will obtain a 
divorce if she can prove that he did anything that can be construed as 
dismissal ftom the position of a wife, such as p ushing her in a quarrel. 
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telling Ker to go home, tearing ber dqtli^a^ taking something awaf 
which he gave her, not giving her with her oo^wivei a fair share of hii 
sexual and material favours. If she refuses to live with him neither he 
nor the courts can compel her lo do soj but he can always take other 
wives or concubines and she can only sleep with or go to another man 
under penalty of damages and fining. If her lover desires her eoough^ 
she can force a divorce by doping with him, and when he pays a 
oertain amount of damages she becomes his wife. 

When an ostensible virgin marries the husband gives two beasts (or 
,^^2) as marriage-payment. One only is given for a non-yirgin. This 
beast, and one of those given for a virgin, is called ‘the beast of shame^ 
and Lb for the right of sexual btercoune. It does not retum on divorce. 
The other beast given for a virgin is ‘the beast of herding* and Li for 
her untouched fertUityp On divorce, it is returnable if she has not 
conceived; Le- if she has miscarried or home a child the husband loses 
his claim. Formerly nothing was retumahle if husband or wife died 
before a child was conceived; since 1946^ following a Northern 
Rhodesia High Court decdsion, the ‘beast of herding^ and its progeny 
retum in these cLrcumstanccs. 

The marriage-payment docs not give the husband absolute rights 
to the woman’a chil dren. In general, under Lori law, the genitor is the 
paiCL If an unmarried virgin has a child, the gcnitor pays a beast 
reckoned equivalent to the beast of herding as damages, since it 
comes off the marriage-paytnciit tvhcii she does marry; but even if he 
dexa not pay, the child is hu. Recently similar damages were attached 
to impregnating a non-virgin (widow, divorcee, onmarried piother, 
grown unmarried woman) where formerly no damages lay; but again 
the genitor claims the child even if he fails to pay^ If a wife commits 
adultery and conceives, the child is her husband’s if he has had access 
to her in the period of conception; but if he has been away it belongs 
to the genitor. In the former ckcninatances, the Lori hold that the 
adulterer is a thief who mixed with the husband and therefore he has 
no rights. 

Barrenness of the wife does not of itself entitle the husband to claim 
a fertile substitute for her &om her kin or a refund of pan of the 
marriage-payment. 

Affiliation of the children is thus not primarily determined by 
marriage-payment or its equivalent, a legitimatuatioit fee. I suggest 
that siace ch£dicn are not dominantly affiliated to the agnatic Une 
of their ^ther^ ie. since their mother does not move from her 
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hin-^up XQ produce for hia km-group, the main buttress of marital 
stability is removed, and divtuce ig frequent and easy. Further, I sug¬ 
gest that it ia because of the high divorce rate that the Loti did not 
m^e high mairiage-paymenti from their large herds of cattle. Indeed 
It is t^Y comparatiyely recently (1900-10) that King Lewaniia filed 
marriagc-pajment^ one or two head of cattle. Before that, when 
a LrO^i nunried h.c j^ve his wife*^s partnits a few hoes or ma rs, 

When a Lozi dies his kinsmen have no rights to keep his wives. These 
are free to go and many where they please. If a wife marries her dead 
husband s brother or utexine nephew she will be approved of^ as it 
will keep the childr en in the patemal home j but it is a new marriage 
for which s new mairiage-paymeiit must be given and its children are 
of the new husband, not of the dead man. 

Lozi husband and wife constitute an economic unit. The husband 
must give his wife land for gardens, feed her fioiii his own gardens, 
herds, and fishing, and provide her with a hut and dolhing. The wife 
must work her gardens and do household duties. In Lozi law the 
husband and wife have equal rights in the crops she produces by her 
labour on his land; on divorce they share these crops equally; she 
takes half if he dies, ani her hdis take half if she dies. Similarly, 
father and mother each have a right to half the marriage-payments 
given Ibr daughters and each divides the share among his or her kin. 
The mother’s own heirs mherii her rights, not the father or his heirs. 
A woman has rights in other property aUocated to her by her husband, 
that is, in the gardens and cows given her for her sustenance, only 
dining the subsistence of the jnarriage. She does not transmit these 
rights to her own children as against her husband’s children by other 
wives, as among the Southern Bantu. On divorce or her death they 
return to her husbands power, or on the death of her husband to his 
heir, for redistribnuon as he pleases. Cattle allocated thus to a wife to 
nurture her and her children difier from 'the beast of the fire’ which a 
husband may give his wife in reward for long service. This is hers, and 
she can take it to her own home; her own heiis, indndidg her chUdren, 

* u other hand, though children do not acqube and 

i^ent rights in (heir patrimony through their mother, through her 
they acquire and inherit rights in her own stock’s property, wUch are 
equal to the rights of the children of her brothers. 

In sho^ a woman does not pass rights to her children in her hus¬ 
band s viflage, but she passes to them rights in her own village. It is 
consistent with this that Lozi wive# do not have strongly graded 
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positioiis in iheir hosband^s bomt. Wives are graded ai the first, 
second, third, &c., wife in order of marriage^ Irrespective of age or 
tribal stains, but tbongb junior wives should respect i^mor wives, all 
are more or less equal in status* TTie first wife has certain privileges 
such as the right 10 be given fish or meat first in a distribution, or the 
right to daiin that her husband come to her hut vihea he returns fiom 
a journey, but she eierdscs no authority over other wives* 

Though 1 wife thus remains a member of her own kin-group more 
than ihe enters her husband's, she occupies an important position in 
his household. A man confides largcdy in his mother, sister, or grown-up 
daughter, since their relatioiLsliip is permanent and enduring. These 
women have great influence in his home and are indeed sancmaris for 
his wives from hi^ wrath. But his wife is head of hb household* He 
muat bring his catch and his earnings to her; he a^ks her to entertain 
hia visitors, and if he is aw^ay she welcomes them, 'She too b a lord 
(ifuiiiiwi)/ If he passes her over and asks his kinswoman to act with him, 
the wife can claim a divorce. These are the standards of Loai marriage. 
Relations of husband and wife vary markedly from marriage to mar¬ 
riage; and in many marriages husbands depend greatly on their wives 
for advice. Thb dependence may continue after divorce, where the 
couple remain united through their children and these children's affaxim. 

Grofping-up 

Lozi children are thus bom into a system of kinship rcJationships in 
which they have rights 10 a large number of villages and in which many 
of them will pass at different times of their life through several villages. 
Their birth b always welcomed, but is attended with little ceremoniaL 
Friends and kinsfolk come to ‘thank' the parents for their child* A 
name of some ancestor or ancestress b selected for the child* It will 
cry when the name b mentioned. The Lrori do not coiuider that the 
ancestor b reincarnated in the child, and a boy may gci a woman 1 
name or a girl a man's- The name and persondity of a dead man or 
woman pass at the installation of his or her heir after the funeraL 

Lori infants are suckled for two or three years, and then are 
abruptly weaned.* Tbe children as they grow older take an ever 
larger role in family acrmtics- The Lori had no imtiation ccremoni« 
for boys, nor age-sets, though most boys and girls serv^ the king In hb 
capital or other vfllage for a time. Lori also say that m the past bop 

* Sk J. F* lUtdae, Tim AfiuM amd wli* thtmt that (Ml 
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and girls abov^e puberty used to go in charge of mfiu to cattle-posts to 
herd cattle in the flood-'seasoQ and that there they were hardened and 
taught morals and tribal law* Also they say that marriage-ages were 
higher then. Nowadays almost all Lozi bop, and most girls, go to 
s^ool, for the Barotse GoTemment has endeavoured to malce educa¬ 
tion compulsory. 

Girls too grow gradually into family activities, but they have a 
sharp break at trsi menstruation. Then a girl is secluded for two or 
three months, spending the day in a hideout in the bush in charge of 
older women, and returning in the evening to the village. I have been 
told by men that the girl enlaiges her vagina* with a hoe-handle, 
and enlarges her labia minora. At the end of this peiiod the girl is 
finely dressed and decorated and sits downcast and tearAil surrounded 
by women. Later in the day, escorted by her male guardian and a sub¬ 
stitute for her mother, she emerges under a blanket, which the man 
removes with a hoe and the woman with an aie. The girl fetches 
water and is abused, then she chooses a new name. The people present 
dance. The girl is now ready for marriage. 

Othsr S&tial R^iatienihipj 

I mentton briefly here a few other social relationihips to complete 
this account of Lmu society. As the Lou desire goods they do not 
niake themselves, they barter and now also buy goods firom many 
unrelated persons. They frequently have barter partners in the sub- 
jc^ct tribes with whom they estabBsh imhkani, friendship, thus 
^ingmg the transitory barter relatiomhip into a wider one of mntual 
help. Often they make blood-brotherhood with their firiends, who then 
l^ome as Idosfolk to them and their own tin. The Lou used to make 
^ese friendilups both among themselves and with Kwangwa smiths, 
Nkop himtcn and honey-coflectors, Lunda dugout makers, and 
other tribal speciaEst5+ 

In these pacu the Wi tend to ettend the scope and duration of 
t^Korjr iwociatiom to make them muldplei and permanent rck- 
tiotuiups, ^ to the pattern of their Idnahip and political tics. Thus 
If s Loa giT« some of his cattle to another to herd, joins with others 
m hMdi^ cattle, employ a servant, ploughs for another, Icnda 
another land, joins peopk in working a fish-dam or net, his relation¬ 
ships with them are more than mere contracts. The pattern of all 

Lod cf Use „ da .at .p«t af tU. « da- 
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sodal rdatjonshjps for the Lmi is the multiplex ties which link them 
in snbsbtCDoe units m which they and their feUow villager! and kli^ 
hold landj live, worlf^ play, rejoice^ and mdum together+ 

This establishing of wider ties extends to rdanoiiihips in the su per- 
naturat realm, or is extended by mystical links to some apparently 
temporary associations. If a warrior Villa an enemy or big game, he has 
to take ritna! precautioo to prevent the dead affecting hjm iU* If a 
LoaJ is treated by a leech, he tends to become bound to that leech^ 

Leeches and diviners are among the most common important 
specialists of Loti society. Many of them are Old Mbnnda and Wiko. 
The longer I lived among the Lo^ the more I fdt that almost every¬ 
one was skilled in treating some disease. Certain of them are well 
known over wide areas. 

Should a Lou suffer a misfortune, he is Ukely to resort to a diviner to 
detect the cause- Some of these causes I have already meiitionedi 
royal spirits, sorcerers, the ancestors. But many diseases are almost per¬ 
sonified by the Lozi and are commonly divined: liydia^ Tfmtmbufff 
mahamia^ muba^ and others* Some of these diseases are more 

dearly associated with demons; thus is related to muYnda- 

ndjangula and mwmla-lutataf demons of the bush and the Plain 
respectively, which have bdf of human bodies and are fiery red. They 
arc of both sexes. Should one of these spirits d^Lre a man or woman, it 
will try to kidnap him or her, and can at least strike with severe iUneas. 
In all these diseases the treatment aims to produce, by smoking, drum¬ 
ming, and sin^g, hysteric symptoms: riolent jerkings of the body in 
a state of seeming trance. When a patient is being treated, kin and 
neighbours come to attend. The drumming wakens the disease 
in all of them who have been ill of it before and they too will join 
in the violent dance of the sufferer. The disease links together all 
sufferers, and anyone who recovcri from a severe attack has to 
become a leech treating it* 

Most of these diseases are held by the Lod to come from the subject 
tribes. LiyaLt only is Loai and Kwangwa. Maimbsiv is Nkoya. Sisanga 
and fnabamba have been brought by the recent Wiko immigrants and 
in 1940-1 liiimgfy was sweeping through the land. Some Lozi held that 
the Wiko had planted it in the paths to get victimi from whom they 
could make money. In 1947 muba had replaced it; most drummingt 
were for nrirfru. Despite 7ni^^4*s arociatioo with the Loij demons of 
bush and Plain, ic is believed to come from the Totcla* We have here 
the common ascription of mystical powers to subjected people?. 
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This ilso appear! id beliefs about a mukusb^Hgu or mukuMlur ThU is 
a penon who eats medicmes so that after kb death he shaU turn into 
a lion or hyena or other wild dung, Lo(ai believe other Lozi do thisj but 
Acy particularly suspect the Wiko of it, Wiko lack cattle and fiEhing- 
sites, so when Lozi were plagued in 1942 with hyenas kilting cattle^ it 
seemed reaK>nabIe to conclude that these were Wiko raikiftan^ after 
meat- 

Cotulusi&n 

I have attempted in this compressed account to summarize thcKse 
cat^ories of social relationships and the relations between the cate¬ 
gories which comprise the main ttruemre of Lozi society. In doing so 
I have had to restrict detailed descriptions of the cultural content of 
those relationships, I am fuUy aware of the importance of that con- 
tentj but I considered it better to concentrate on the network of ties 
and cleavages between offices, individuals, and groups* I hope my 
analysis of this network has brough t out what was vividly impressed on 
me during my stays in Loziland: t he extremely strong cohesion of the 
LfOzi as a nation ^ Thb struck me because several things seemed to 
militate against it* The Lozi have absorbed many thousands of 
foreigners of several tribes of different culture; yet they are a people 
proudly consciom of the superior worth of their own culture, which 
indeed is distinctive from the cultures of die surrounding peoples* 
Their domestic associations are extremely unstable, and their kinship 
associadons, like their descent-names, dp not demarcate groups whose 
membership changes only with the generations, yet their inheritance 
of property and their knowledge of what are their ^homes* is precise. 
Their adminis^atiofl is a tangled akein of personal attachments to 
titles of offices m which no one seetns to have dear-cut authority over 
any set of follower!; yet the State organizatlan is strong and works 
efficiently. 

I have tried to show the bases for this strong coherion,Thcy are the 
land, the Plain as a marked g«^aphical feature of the region, the 
nation that inhabits it, the king who owns it, and the omncils of tides 
that administer rule in it, in the one set of rdations, the politicaj 
system. The Lozi and their subject tribesareknit together in anotherset 
of relations in thcldnshlp system, and the villages endnriag through the 
centunes on the mounds in the Plain provide for all Lozi permanent 
wrH of corporate groups of kin. In these villages the political and 
kmshjp ^ems are firmly mtertwined in local cores that persist m 
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specific phm on the land. UnderlTiiig both these wm the 

comparativelj high degree of economic cohesion, arising fitom dlfier- 
enttadon of holding of types of resources^ from differentiation of 
labour, and from the scattered distribution of each villagers prodne- 
me activides in every month* The cohesion of thc^ systems of rela- 
rions wm not disturbed by economic cleavages^ though struggles 
within them were set in econoinic terms j for the Losd economy was 
primitive^ possessing only primary goods and egalitarian standards of 
living. Chie& and wealthy men used their riches only to attract 
dependants. 

APPENDIX 

TffAi^r ^ in Croups^ mth N^Us and P^psi^ 

lathn Figures 

(I have talcen populadon figura for the tribes ikmi Memwenium m the 
Tribes Tribal jfrfas sf Nordimt Rbtd/sia^ by J. MoSar Thomson^ 
19J4. ThcK we put m parentheiet and are italkbed when a Urge part of the 
tribe Htcs ouuide Bajrotseland In Britub TeniEory. ^Zane^ refen to their 
clasiification by Dolw.) 

A. LtJTAHii eaout^ D_ Neota giow* 

L™ {C^TlAL lOHX) 

Kw^dl 

Kwii^gwa (25^4^)^--KwafigwaJhna ^ 1 Nhoya (]Sp543) 

(uader Kwangwa?) 

Mitenyi (4faiS) Maihailia 

Mbowe* (Sj 33Q LtaJmlwe (9,351) 

Kaonde* (37i954 Luihajige (9,349) 

Mhiitta^ {4,^51} 

* Deice dou not relate thrif languagH jpecificaLly, but thej faU £n hli Ccatral 

with Lubi *1 principal other mhe m tL LaEigtugei clau^ with Sublja 'm hii 
ZaiDbed Gnsup. Now umc ipeak own language*, but all haYc IColoEo {Sotho) u 
main language ^ lingua fnna. 

* The Loe] and Nbo^ ay they axe aldn, diough tluy apeak different kaguagt*^ 
Thii mgttm with Doke^i prelktunair dasuficarion. 

’ A imAll gmup h^fog eut of Kwin^wa. They arc of Kwangwa-Nloyi desceet^^ 

* Memonndiiiii by ,MaffaE Thornton durifici as Lubanpeakutg^ Bui thc^ are 
ricarly related to LuyuiAHN 

i Mdlaad (/■ WitcAbeioLi 2 f/nctf} frcmpi the Kaoude u a branch of the Lul^ 
chough they hare due caxcuiBoilQa C^-EcnoEue* and Other' ciuEomi whi-ch art chtrac>- 
Cerutic of cho Lnba gniupv Dofce gtoopi Ehm with Luba, on the ba&i of taaguai^ 
putting them In Luhi Gruup of CenmJ Zonc^ of which Nkoya ii a lub-group. 
This afreet with Lori grouping of Kiondo u relaiEcd to Nkoyi. The fCionde are 
comcaDEdy reliced (as by Moffit Thomwo] with the Eembt-LaU-LMha peoples, 
whom Duke puti at another lub-graup of the Luba Croupr 

* There are serenl groupt of MhwdL Oue djetcribed by Smith and Dale p. a 
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SB 

R A»p<rmTi^ TO 
LoTMfA* 

03d Mbondi [?) 
Nyoigo (mS 7 ) 

( 7 i 6 oij) 
Imilui^ (Ndundulu) 

Miibulundu (?) 

Simu (91,109) 

Yd(?) 

Shmjo [7,910) 

MuJil [4^^co) 


C. WEsr-EoriTAt 

(Minj ouuJde Bdt»b 
Teniloiy) 

(a) cd 7 

iMtM or 
Ltiivk (dS^9f 3) 

Cbckmi (?) 

(i*) £4^1 dW nat Cd£f 

^ ( $2,044) 

Nd 4 mh 0 [94^4) 


E- Iu-ToMOA OlOOT 


[la proper {Bhukviurab- 
w«)ti 8 ,«s 3 ) 

Tcoga (Sz,;S 4 ) 

StiKja ( 3 , 953 ) 

Toteb [14, [60] 

Tab (9,4sS) 

F. Otseu 

Occandnli Ndebdo TlW- 
bti 3 ^ SwaJulL A fev 
Bkiihintn- 


LQ lUdand ii of Loii detcenc^ S^ipa F^ta pp. 303 oncovriitered ArabucHu 
whom he rekEcd to Mhoada, wnt of Lmilaiid; Mojfat Tbomioa tsyt th^ mjc 
probabijr Luba-ipeakiia^ or Bcmba-Lala^Lamba^cahin^. Dole group* thcfn with 
Nkoya, and WbiEe iratm that tho Lucoa call tho Nkoya 'Atnhwela' [people of the 
Sooth), 

^ Thne people are kfjgicly Lod^izcd and Kololo-ipealing. I group them togetbei 
beofluie thqf form a group m the Ldej polity. Dole do^ not men tion Nyengo^ Maloma+ 
Imilangii, MEihulundu, Siniaa, who probably ipeal dialect! of Angolan lan^uagei, 
Or the Maihi. The Yeyi are in hli Wettem Zone^ Shanjo u an lla-Tonga language, 

* The Ldei dliUnguJih the Lunida &010 the WDlo, hut the WUco regard them u 
i imll a r iKcame they have c^eumtmon lodgei ajid mailed dancef% though they 
ipeah 3 different Ial1guage^ Dolce groups theie peoplet' language* In one aon^ 


P(fpulati^ 


The 193® NatJVc AfFairs Annual Report estimated the populiuon of Barotse 
Province it 295,741. 


AdminiilFatme 

Eiiimud pepviaoM 
195® (ui nporr) 

Daiity jhr miff 

(a££wJiag is J^J 4 

Mongxk-Lealui . , . , 

73 f 4 « 

± 9 'h 

Scaanga - * * . , 

47.065 

1 

Kalaho . . + . ^ 

' 69,400 

Shi 

BlluVale (dnee indepeud&iE) 

61,376 

5 S4 

Setheke « . . „ _ 

WV 300 

155 

Manhoya 

34 / 5 W 

251 


Mongu-lieilui, E.alabo^ and Senanga share the Plain^ but all coDtaiu non^ 

Plain areas, Balovaleli^ to the northofthe Kainondthcr lideof thelZambezi; 
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Salicl^ occupies only the north bant of the iZambexi and is partly m the 
tsetK-fly belt; Manloya is away from all big nv«i ajid Induda pan of the 
fly-belt. 1 gi?e the 19JS flgiues as those available when 1 did the bulk of 
my worh lit 194B the total popuhtioii is grreji as £6SpSS44 but it is not 
comparable Owbg to bouudaiy changes. 
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THE PLATEAU TONGA OF 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 

By E. COI.SON 

L INTRODUCTION 

T he Platem Tongj, a matrilln-ea] peoplcj occupy' a large portion 
of the Southem ProviBce of Northern RHorlKLa.^ The following 
description is bdsctl on an inirft&tigatian of the Tonga who live 
in ^a^abnka District, DOrth of Muzotij and may not apply to Tonga 
living south of this point. The latter at one period were incorporated 
in the Baiotse Kingdom, an experience not shared by their northern 
relatives, who in pre-European days were neither subjects of a foreign 
state nor creators of any large-scale political organization of their own. 
If It is necessary henceforth to speah of the Tonga living south of 
Muaoka, they wiU be referred to as Southern Tonga. Tonga* will be 
reserved for the northem brancli wi th which we are directly concerned^ 

A^JiaXicns and Dgjinttion ^ Grvuf 

Linguistically Tonga’ has a wider meaning than that given above. 
Dote uses Tonga^ as the n a m e of one of his divisions of the C^tral 
Bantu Zone which includes Tonga, We* Totela, Da* and Lenjc,* 

Frotn September 1^4^ te ScptcmlMr 1547 I one inri^Qtisationi b fbiif 

^fferent iKripnj of Too^ eountrjrt in Mwania ctieftatncy, tW tn tie railway lint; 
in ChcM chieftaincy, on ed^ nf the ^ambez^ Eicarpment mhi m Monae thief- 
taincy* near Ehe w«ietn bnnnduy of the Tonga; md in Mwanacinfwila cyefuinqr* 
cn lower Mafoye ritcr near the nDrth-^wcitexn heundary. Thetfl Inteiulve mToti- 
gatwni of particular aieat were tupplcmented by questioning To&fa from otlicr 
iKEaDRi of the country. The Mkwbf duenptiau* which funned the £UC of a acrid 
of four lectuid gi™ at die ImtJture of Social Anthropology at Orford UdFcniiy 
dunnp 194s, wai rcrised after a furthd mnnth of 6dd invefiVtSon in July Itii 
iiiU in a lenie a prcEmtnary iccoum, lince further wnrfc among the Tonga wai cairkd 
on diUing 1941-9, £949-50. 

TbatJa are due to Prufettoi: E. E, Eraiia-Pritcharti and Dn M, Fona of Oafurd, 
^d to my coUeagxia of the fUiodci-Lmngitone Xnrtitut^ Mr. JoEu Bamet and Mr. 
Clyde Mitchell* ind Df. Mm Gluckmaa, former Director of the Imtatute, for daii- 

fymj ducuMUEii and helpful criddim. I also wuh to thank Benjanun Shipopi, my 
mtcrprtter. r r-r j 

^ Doki, p, ji. Dak* jJio diitinguiijjf* iJic Zvobcii Cnup, wiiicb h* 

regardi u lilted » Totipi. THi Ldfludn Subjyi. Lt^ md L*yi. 
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People spealdfig diallers inliabk a compact etrotch of temtorj 
in south-wegtem Northern Rhodesia and across the Zambezi into 
Southern Rhodesia to the vicinity of Waotie. So far as we knoiA' there 
are neither Islands of alien speech within this terriioiy nor outlying 
representatives of the lingnistic group. The Tonga are surrounded by 
peoples speaking cognate dialects eacept on the north-east, where 
they are contiguous with the Soli of the lower Kafue river* 

Written material on any of these peoples k LacMag,, except for the Ua 
and TongaGeneralizations are therefore risky^ hut my Impression is 
that no sharp distinctions; iu culture or language set the Tonga apart 
from linguistically related peoples. Instead they tejid to merge with 
them^ while within the Tonga group itself slight changes accumulate 
until those who live at one end of the area are more dosely akin to 
related peoples near by than they are to their fellow Tonga at the 
opposite end of the area. 

In a sense it is probably false to regard the Tonga as a definite 
group or real umt which is set of! by dehnite criteria from other 
peoples. Physically they are not distinctive. They lack tribal marks 
peculiar to themselves. The custom of knocking out the six 
front teeth is shared with Ib and other neighbours. In the days before 
the Europeans came the Tonga formed a stateless society with uo 
political system which could W'eld them together into a common besdy. 
Apparendy they have always lacked^ as they do today^ any system of 
trading assodationa^ of tribal-wide age-grade sets or regiment^ or 
other devices to form them into a common society. 

Today the Tonga cxbt within one political unit, the FUtcau Tonga 
Native Authority, but is of recent origin and due to circninutances 

beyond their control. Government has placed them vdthin the bounds 

^ Tlw lla have been d»cfibed mi Sniith and Dale, FivfUt tj 

iVcr££erH Riigdtiiif, Until receatlv tbe writien refeienect ta ihE T-oa^ were id be 
feund m travellen" iccnuau er in ihExit papers in rniwon jauroali^ which aive ddIj 
the Ta,gueit information, Cf. LiTingitone, Misfismey smd in 

So 9 ib Afric^ pp. $49-59 SclouiY TrJUtfh AdPtmmra itt Afriia^ 

pp, ATticL-cii appealing in the [90J—InfomiaEiflai 

on the loiliaiidM^cultunli^emorthcTQDfawaainelndcdinTrapnclIacdClflchier, 
7^^, Fgittat^oMdA^kidtiffalSyiUmi tfN»r$b ITfiAwjf (cf. eipecially 

PP' 35 "^^)- ^ * ceam of igricultuiiEii, awited by M. Gluekniarkj made 1 nirrej 

of land bolding and utage. Thii was ctreiUated fim ai a minaec^phed report 
■rid wat puhllihedl in 194^^1 ■■ Alim, CEuckmuip Peteft, and Tr*pnel 4 
end Ltmd-UtCft Ata^g iht Pldl^ ■/ Af e**&iiAa Diifrict The lepart formed 

■n inmloible biebfnnmd for my own wnft. Ic wiU henceforth be referred to it 
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of a single sdminkrraiive district and has organized them into the 
foUowbg diiEftalncie&: Moyj^ Siamatmdii* Ufwcaiika^ Oiqna, 
Mwama, Sianjalifcaj Naluama^ Mweenda^ Mwamcingwala^ Chongo, 
Eimujobe^ Mon2e, Mapanza, Madia, Singani, and SiabankulnJa.^ 
Monze is recognized^ with man)' rcservatioiis, as senior chief However, 
the Maiabuka Distnet also adinmisiets people who arc not considered 
Tonga and the ducftaiiicies represent Government poiicjr and con- 
venicacc, and not cm'ural, Engubtic, or poEtical distinctions among 
the Tonga themselves. 

In general today the people in these chiefiaindes refer to themselvo 
as *Tonga*, but the name is not a common rallying point or symbol of 
unity. Tonga m the western chieftamcies are apt to say that those 
Uving but a few miles east of the line of rail are really We, while these 
eastern people regard themselves as Tonga.^ Again, many of the 
people in the west, who are regarded by their eastern neighbours as 
Tonga, are likely to claim that they are really Ila, or at least are more 
Ila than Tonga. Thb is true in Simuyobe, Chongo, and Mwanachtg- 
wala chieftaincies. But this belief m Ila afUnities does not form these 
people into a common bloc^ conscious of their difference from other 
Tonga* In Chongo one hears comments that the people living to the 
north in Mwaoacingwala are either Sala or We. Occasionally the 
western peoples are even referred to as Luudwe.^ Despite this Jack 
of unity, it is sriU pc^ible to give a generalized descrlpdon of the 
organization of the Tonga which holds true with minor variadons for 
the area as a whole.^ 


The Country 

Tongaland b approrimatdy 70 miles from north to south and 60 
miles from east to west. At the present time it b divided into an eastern 

^ The ^athm Tca§a arc krsely eutfiide Maiabuk? Diitiict. D'airkt bciudadei 
have diafl|ed oflcn, Und wiU probabl;^ be reviled again. 

* In accMdancc with accepted piacdee^ 1 luvc dropped prefiaci «id speafc ody of 

Md act of Mutoa^ (idn^tar), Eatonga (pW), Butangm [Ton^a coubEryh 
and CituDg^ (T^n^ kngua$c). In the few Toti^ werdi whwii fiecui m thLt papw 
I Uve ivDt rntcempted a mw phonetic ipeUin^, Tonga u today a wiitm bn^ua^e and 
I have preferred to foUenr cmconuiy ipeUin^, 

* TWi oamc occadonally appcan In printed referciLCH co the wHEcra Toafa. Cf 

^th «,d Dak, Tie p, JAf iftU Naiwe Lawd Tenure CcmmifW^, 
Fart II, Ditmcif p. 15, 

Tbc Tonga probahlj- ihDuId Mt bt alltd ■ ‘tribe'. TJtey teem to [ick e™ tbe 
coMaooBiQj of uniiy' which Nsdel u.a m h£> dtfimriDo of the Nuk. tribe. S« 
Nadel, IVkia, p, ||, 
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and a wesccm half by a bdc of European farm Imd and Crown land 
which lici on either side of the railway line. The entire area h a part 
of the Batoka or Northern Rhodesian Plateau^ at an cjcvadon well 
over 3 jOOO feet. Though it lies only about i6* south of the 
Equator^ the climate is tempered by the altitude. In some years the 
coldest nights bring a riight frost which damages the fruit-trees on 
the higher lands. The mean maximum temperature varies about 
85* F.; the mean miiiimum_^ about 55-60“ F.^ 

Throughout most of its extent the country is a flanened plain with 
little relief save on the cast where the monotony breaks before the 
ridges and narrow vaUeys running westward from the Zambesi Escarp¬ 
ment. On the north-west the Hood plains of the Kafuc river and of the 
lower Magoyc again vary the Landscape. Elsewhere the bush stretches 
monotonously mile after milC;^ interspersed with occasional open 
plamsj or dambos, or with areas marked by the upthrust of great ant- 
heaps, or by occasional changes in vegetation. A number of rivers or 
small sucams flow through the country, in addition to the Kafue 
river which flows along a portion of the north-western border. None 
of them, save the Kafue, are perennial at the present iime^ though the 
Ngwezi and the Magoye were so within living memory/ The annual 
rainfall varies from 1 3 to 30 inches from one part of the area to 
another. Even within closely contiguous regions the fall h highly 
variable. A brisk shower may be falling on the houses of the village 
while the crops in the fields stiU wilt with drought; one village may 
have suSicient rain while the next suflers drought and a total crop 
failure. Such local variatious arc especially found in the Escarpment 
country with its narrow ridges and valleys which divert the storms; 
in a lesser sense it is true of all Tongaland^ During the dry season 
almost every section suffers from water famiue except where a Govern¬ 
ment dam or well has been dug or along some of the rivtra where 
small pools occupy a portiou of the river-bed though the stream itself 
has Ceased to flow. 

The soil varies somewhat in fcrcility, with the more fertile strips 
lying in belts running roughly cast to west, separated from each other 
by the poorer, sandy soils of the Plateau type. Transitions between soil 
types are rela tively abrupt^ Under the old native system of agriculture 
Such variation! were of minimum Importance, lor as the sod became 
exhausted villages shifted easily to new sites and the old fields were 
abandoned. Today they are coming more and more to the fore with 

* Diitrict Mic-boot ^ 
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ihe dcvdcpment of cash cropping for maize^ the use of the plough 
with the lesultajit desire to keep slumped land in cuidvatioiij and the 
deTciopIng shortage of land which makes shifting cultivation impos¬ 
sible. Since maize needs a more fertile soU than do foiger millet and 
sorghum^ the principal crops under the old system, the ef ect of such 
soil variatinna is likely to be increasingly noticeable.* As a whole, 
however, the region has some of the beat soil in Northern Rhodesia, 
and this, together with its proiimity to the railway line, has led to 
large tracts of land being taken over for European farms^ 

Tsetse fly occurs only sporadically. Most of the area ia cattle country, 
though cattle are most numerous to the west and north-west, and 
fewest towards the east in the Escarpment borders. There large num¬ 
bers of goats are kept, while to the north-wKt these animals arc few in 
number and rather despised. Chickens arc numerous and universal. 
Today there is a lively trade in chickens and eggs to the European 
settlements on the railway^ Within the last twenty years the Tonga 
east of the railway and those in Monze chieftaincy on the west have 
begun to raise pigs for the market^ but the more strictly cattle people 
in the nonh-wegt speak disdainfully of this practice. Once the area was 
rich in game. Early travellers reported it a hunter's paradise. Today 
only a few small buck manage to survive escept in certain protected 
apots along the Kafue where herds of aebra, wildebeest, and lechwe 
still exist. Lions and other dangerous carnivora have been destroyed 
*ver most of the country, and there is no longer any need to tike 
measures to protect people or stock from their raids. 

The Tonga area has the three seasons of the year characteristic of 
most of Northern Rhodesia: rainy, cold, and hot. The first begins to¬ 
wards the end of October or beginning of November and should last 
until March. Often it is interrupted by a penod of drought in January 
or February which effectively blights the crops. In some years the 
whole country suffers from mstiffideni rains or from ihcLr delay. The 
cold season Im^s in April and lasts until the middle or end of August. 
Then within a few days there is an abrupt changCp and the hot season 
descends upon the country. This lasts imtil the beg innin g nf xhe rains 
offers some slight relief. Through both cold and hot seasons, almost 
daily dust-sionns sweep across the level plains, whirl into dust devih, 
and roar off in tremendous swirls of flying sand and soil. 

The ramy season and the early part of the cold season are the periods 
of most inlensive activity. Planting starts soon after the beginning 
* S« Tors^a Rtpwt^ p. 17, 
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of xht rains, about the end of November. From then until the 
harvest there is usually some work to be done in the fieldsi, Harvesting 
begins about April and lasts well into June. This ends the real work 
of the year for most of the Tonga, and during the remainder of the 
cold season and through the heat people are free to visit or to rest un- 
less they need to clear new fields or to build nevif houses. In the west, 
however, the cattle must be driven to dry-season camps along the 
Kafue where they pasture until the rains again restore the local 
pastures and watering places. Such moves were once common to most 
of the area, but they have been abandoned as the building of dams has 
ensured the local water-supplies. Hunting and fishing are of relatively 
little importance today. Along the lower Magoye, fish drives are held 
at the end of the rains when the flood waters begin to fall, and else¬ 
where the women use scoop baskets to fish sporadically in the poob 
left standing as the rivers dry. Game drives may he held lowardi the 
end of the dry season, though over most of the country hunting is 
uaprofitable- 

PifpuLtiim 

No census has ever been made of the Tonga, Populatioa estimates 
arc based on the tai registers kept by the district officjals. In 1946 
it was esdmaced that the total native population of the Maaabuka 
District might lie anywhere between 85,000 and jiOjCXJO.^ This figure 
presumably include? Wc and other non-Tonga people who inh abit a 
portion of the Ma^abuka District as well as alien .Africans who have 
settled among the Tonga, 

It seems probable that the population has increased fairly steadily 
during the past forty years* Older Tonga say that sections of country 
now crowded lay unoccupied forty years ago and point to this ai 
evidence of the increase. Early tj^vdlew speak of marching long dis- 
taxiccs through unpopulated conotty^Thts would be impossible today 
unless the march were made through Croum lands. Stdl we know that 
at that period the Tonga were hiding Brom Ndebcie raidera in the less 
accessible hills of the Escarpment, or in other comers of the country¬ 
side, and such areas probably had a greater concentration of popula¬ 
tion t-har|. they do now. However, it is generally believed by both 
Luropcam and Africans that the Tonga have Increased rapidly since 
the European occupation. This is my own impression from genealogies 
and material I have collected. 

* Oral coinffliiniailofl, (mia duiHcr -nSciiJ*. 
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of popularicm dfiosity are presumably no more reliable 
an the figure for total population. In 19^6 it was estimated that the 
reserve area as a whole supports a density of 50 persons per square 
mile. On the fertile joUa in parts of Mwanatingwala chieftaincy it 
may nse aj high as 1377 P« square mile, though over much of the 
^eftaxncy it falls weU below this figure. The density » partially a 
future of the dis^ession of the Tonga from some of th«r lands by 
e EulopeanSj with the resultant concentration of population within 

affected by immigration, 
«pcciany from the Zambeii VaUey where yearly famines drive the 
We to seeh refiige with Tonga relatives. It has been affected by the 
settlement of peoples from other tribes who have been drawn to 
the railroad line by the economic opportunities offered to them there.' 


Histofy 


i^ost nothu^ is known of the history of the Tonga before the 
middle of the nineteenth century when they first came in contact 
vnt European explorers. The Tonga have few traditions that go back 
^t far, and none that tell of a former home or of any mass migration 
into Aeir present area.* They must have entered the country some¬ 
time before iSoo, since they were well established when Livingstone 
met them there in 1S55. 

During the nineteenth century the Tonga were badly smashed by 
the of Kololo, Lori, and Ndebele armies. Such raids were 
usaa% for slaves and cattle and the pleasure of raiding, and not to 
gam land or to establish political domination. The Southern Tonea 
werecontroE^ by the Barotse Kingdom, but the Tonga to the noA 
sent o^y tribute and thus oceasiouaUy gained immunity from Lori 
«ids, but never from the Ndebde. Under the pressure of the raid, the 
I onp did not attempt to unite in a common defence of their country, 
u^g such respites as they had from external foes they continued 
mteinal feuds and fought against each other. By i8^ they were 
a broken and a beaten people, their cattle stolen, many of their people 
en^ved m Barot^and or among the Ndebele. They were fortunate 
0 y in ^t they lived away from the main slave-routes followed by 
Arab and Mambari $lavers. 


I ^ of 4„d dteity b, 7 ^ chau iL 

A Uck ef 1. cembtrd vith tbc eli«»«=r ef tLe wdeir which 

liand in hand with the pvwtb of herrdittiy power >nd pr««ge\ ^ 
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The raids ended only with the conquest of the Ndebde by the 
British. Shortly thereafter the Tonga passed under European rule 
under the auspices of the British South AiHca Campanyn Soon after¬ 
wards the country began to be opened up. Ci^il administration began 
in 1903.^ Before tqio the railway had been driven through the heart 
of Tongalajadj and European traders were beginning to settle in the 
area* Already it was the site of several mission stations*^ Tnday prob¬ 
ably no Tonga Uvea more than thirty miles from the railway line and 
some European or Indian trading store^ There are three small Euro¬ 
pean settlements on the railway, and farmers scattered along the line 
of raih By 1913 a portion of the land was alieiuted for European 
farms, and later reserves were act aside for the Tonga. The European 
aeciioD, including Crown lands^ exiendLs apprmdmaiely 5 miles on 
either side of the railway. Tonga who lived within the area assigned 
for European development were ordered to move. 

Many of the men and boys, as well as men and boya from the 
reservesj went off to Southern Rhodesia or die Union as labour 
migrants—a movement which had begun even before European rule 
was imposed.^ Others went to work for local European farmer^- 
Those who remamed m the reserves^ as well as many who returned 
there after a short period of work at European centres^ adopted the 
use of the plough and began to raise mai]te to sell on the ma^ct that 
developed as the mines opened on the Copper Bctr. Today the Tonga 
have a low Ubour-migration rate, due no doubt to the economic 
opportunities within their own area.^ 

The emergence of cash cropping disrupted the old agricultural 
system which provided for some roiation aud rest of land. Finger 
millet was abandoned almost entirely save on thtpfxiresc soils which 
would not support make; sorghum became a subsidiary crop used 
chiefly for beer. Maize became aU important Meantime other 
changes were taking place. The abundant game was killed out, while 
the cattle population increased rapidly. Returned labour migrants in¬ 
vested part of their saviugs in cattle. No longer preyed upon by raid* 
or wild beasts^ the herds grew steadily. Soon over-stDfJLuig in the 

' Diicnvt note-book* Tb« Tonga aoccptnl Iiwpcui rule 

^ A nuiubcr of dcoonuiutioni bav? miMioni in tbc irea todi^ and aI» provide eIm^ 
■cboels or oihcr servIcnL Tbe two oldnt DLEHiOiti wexo founded by eke Roman 
Citboli^ and by The Serentb Diy AdTcnditi in 1905. Oliver dcnoiniivadBiu repre- 
KQted arc r Anglian, Pitaiim Holineii, Brctlntn in SalntiEKi Amj^ Meibediit. 

* p. P-449^ 

* See Tonga Mtpart^ pp. 
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togediM with the iiK of the plough, created an erosLoii prob¬ 
lem. Changes in agricultural technique?, inerta^ in population^ and 
other featnre? in the sitnatioii have steadily diminished the possibili- 
tie? for shifting ctihivatitm. Land is no longer so readily abandoned; 
village shifts are becoming difficult. The Tonga will soon be faced 
with the problem of readjusting not only their subsistence techniques 
but aho their whole tbeoiy of land-holding. The Administration has 
set up technical dcpaitnients to wort within the Tonga reserves to 
try to meet these problems^ and their activities have changed the face 
of the country-side^ Contour ridges or gias^ strips have been built, as 
well as dams and wells* Roads have been pushed out horn the railway 
line through the reserves. Various restrictions have been laid on the 
agricultural merhods of the people. 

Government abo has attempted to develop the region politically 
and thus has touched many aspects of Tonga social organisation. 
Here the Europeans could not simply replace one authoricy by another, 
one legal code by another, as they could in oiganited states; they had 
to set to work to create poHtJcal organization and authority from 
whole cloth. As soon as the Europeans took over the country, they 
seized upon the village as the admlnistiacive unit and ordered all 
Tonga to live in villages. Furthermore^ they ruled that no vilbge 
might consist of les? than ten taxpayers, w'hich meant not less than ten 
adult tuale?^ and that no one in the village might live more than 
approiimately half a mile from the headman^s hut* Soon the Adminis¬ 
tration was trying to mould the villages into larger political units on 
a territorial basis, though rhe villages were still recognized as group? 
of people roistered under one headman^ and thus they retained their 
identity though they moved some miles from their previous sites. The 
larger polidca] units had boundaiies, and included the people living 
within these boundaries. At one time the Administration recognized 
1small chieftaincies, each one of only a few miles in extent. In 1918 
it reorganized the system, consolidating the tiuy chieftaincies into 
a few larger oues, and one chief was recognized as the senior chief of 
Tonga. ^ This system still remain? in force, though the power 
of the chiefs has been increased under the Native Authorities Act of 
1929. The chiefs have been given courts in which they hear cases and 
pass judgement. They also are allowed to legislate and to change the 
c^omary laivs of the Tonga under the guidance of the Administra¬ 
tion- They^ with their councillors, clerks^ and messengers, represent a 
* Dlitrict qvte-boeiL 
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fcxznaing or cana l iyTrig of audiority foreigii to the tradidoiiAl ways of 
the Tonga. In choosing the original chiefs the Administration picked 
prommenc men from each area. Some of them had rlmal status as 
oSciants at a local rain ahrine; others dominated their neighbours 
through their personal qualities. None of them had the type of prero¬ 
gatives generally associated with chiefiy status. Today they are referred 
to by the Tonga as ^Govemment chiefs^ The description which fol¬ 
lows is not concerned with these modem developments in the political 
field. I Nevertheless they affect the working of the social syatem. 

From the above sketch it should he plain that it b difficulr to factor 
out a set of customs or a social structure which we can regard as 
Tonga apart from these various changes. We know nothing of the cul¬ 
ture or social organ ization of thse people from the time before it was 
receiving the smashing Mows of Losi and Ndebele. During this period 
it could hardly fimetiou efficiently—^the Tonga did not have time to 
recuperate from one raid before they went down under another. Since 
then they have been swept up into the wider political unit of Northern 
Rhodesia which has taken over the duties of preserving order, and pro¬ 
tection from outside enemies, which formerly vested in the Tonga 
themselves. 

IL TECHNOLOGY AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

Sp^rializatWH and 

The Tonga are fanners and herdmen. Each man aims at combining 
the tillage of hia fields with the increase of his herd. Even under 
changed conditions they have been slow to devdop into craftsmen or 
traders. This lack of economic difierentiation and the low level of 
technologlca] development is cortdared with the relatively imdificr- 
entiated character of Tonga sodal organkation, 

Ditfifitm oj Labimr 

Crafts are primarily subject to the sexual divisioii of labour, in 
which work with wood and merals is assigned to men, the making of 
pots, baskets, and mats to women. Within this broad division there b 
further speciatkaiion^ for not all men and women are sfciiled in the 
crafts assigned to their sex. Only those who have beai inatrutted by an 
ancestral spirit arc considered to have the right to work at a panku- 
lar craft, which in theory restricts the crafts to those whose ancestors 

^ See Ccbon, ‘Mcnicna Paliciiai OrgmindcD of the Platno 
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hid the skill, And within this gT<?wp to those particnlarljr chosen tht 
Anccstois for the work. Since the ancestors are not restricted in their 
choice of an heir hy either matnlfncalor pairiUiieal descent^ the theory 
does not establish a craft monopoly in particular lines. Moreover^ a 
long-forgocten ancestor may decide to pass on his still to one who has 
no claim to the craft through any knowm ancestor^ In practice^ there¬ 
fore, the theory of inheritance allows any Tonga who cares to do so to 
practise any craft assigned to his or her sex, and removes any stigma 
of laziness &om those who feel no such inclination. Moreoveti the 
simpler forms of a craft are not encumbered with this restriction. 

Almost every man is capable of doing some elementary work with 
metal, or of roughing our the few wooden articles neeiied by the 
Tonga—sledges, spoons^ axe- and hoe-handles, spear shafts, and 
porridge-stirrers. SpedaUsts make the wooden dishes, stools, dnum, 
and big stamping-blocks in which maize is pounded into meal, and 
specialists handle the moredifficiiLt work in making axe- or spear^ blades 
or cattle-bdls. ^ Such men work at their crafts only in their spare time^ 
and depend on their herds and cultivations for their Uvebho^. Work¬ 
ing casually one or two specialbts can fill the needb of the surrounding 
neighbourbofxl. The crafts assigned to women show the same special]- 
iarion^ Probably each village Includes two or three who can m^e pots 
or baskets, and they trade their surplus articles in a casual fashion with 
their neighbours, though they do not produce deliberately for a 
market. A potter, Indeed, is prevented ftom filling contracts by the 
belief that a prom bed pot will break during the firing. 

This specialization results iu only a small casual trade in handicrafts 
within the village and within neighbourhoods of villages. £ven today, 
when Tonga are setting up as hawkers or traders they do not deal in 
Tonga crafts. There are no markets, and even ritual exchange Is 
practically absent. The only ones I have recorded are gifts of spear- and 
hoe- blades as part of the bride-wealtb transaction. 

Even less specialization appears In other forms of production^ 
though the sex divbion of labour is usually present. Men clear the 
fields, cut poles for huts, granaries, and storage platforms, and bniid 
th&e. They care for the cattle and today do the ploughing, and give an 
occasional hand with weeding and harvesting. They aLo hunt and 
fish, though these are very minor occupations at the present tiine. 
Women do the housevi'ork and have powerful positions is cooks and 
brewers. They also plant the crops, do most of the weeding and harvcsc- 
* For boa, plDught, ox ebami, the Ten^ depead an European fnaiiLiEamLm. 
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log, collect wild produce for relish, and gather firewood. Th^ bring 
the water, tut the thatching-gras5, and after the hats arc buDt arc 
responsible for plastering the walls. Once past puberty they are not 
allowed to have any contact with cattle, even those they own, but 
they usually care for the small stock owned by the family,^ They 
also fish with large scoop baskets. 

In ordinary life the minimum unit is therefore one which includes 
both a man and a woman, though the woman is less dependent upon 
her CQ'partner than b the man. She needs his assistance only occasion¬ 
ally, for building her house or clearing and ploughing her fields; he is 
constantly in need of someone to draw Ms water, work his fields, and 
cook his food+ Indeed, if he has no wife to brew beer for him he is un¬ 
able to approach his aucestral spirits. Married couples, however, can 
be relatively independent of the assistance of other people; and they 
are usually expected to be so. Even headmen and modem chiefs get 
little assistance from other people, and must rely on their own efforts. 

On certain occasions, however, larger working imits are necessary^ 
They are exceptional, and not all of them recur even annually. A man 
may need help to clear his fidds for the first time, though many today 
prefer to do the work alone; again he needs hdp in making the roof 
of his hut, though he can gather the materials and build the walls by 
himself; he may need hdp In weeding or in harvesting if he has planted 
large fields. Large numbers of men are needed for game or fish drives. 
On the first three occasions it is left lo the individual concerned to 
mobilize additicnal man-power. He does this through a work-party. 
Beer is brewed, and itn announcement is made that help ia needed. 
Anyone may then come to work, and the work-party may be drawn 
from several villages. Attendance is entirely voluntaTy, but those who 
fail to turn np for the work-parties of others may find iheir own 
poorly attended. However, this sauciion has now faded in many areas 
with the introduction of money and the use of hired labour^ and many 
Tonga prefer to hire their workers oo the ground that work-parties 
are inefficient. In a sense they are, for people who take no part La the 
work may come to drink the beer.^ 

* The Tongii laj diey can give ao rcuoti for the rule for bid^Qf wamtn ta approach 
the cattle braal, dilMnf, or othcnriie handling cattle. According to nothm^ 
would happen to womerip attics other pcopic, or the empt if the rule were tmu^ 
gmaed. It U uffipb vaoa^ the iHiifi ‘whids done'. 

■ Mtaiben oTthc Sermth Day Advrniiii *ect, wliidi Torb^ the driskin^ of beef, 
mualh' subftitutc a mnl. 
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Work-parties are rarely large gatherings. An attendance of thirty to 
forty workers is considered large but not unusual. Work-parties of 
chiefs and headmen draw no larger attendance than do those organized 
by ordinary individual. The work to be done is known in advance^ 
and the party attacks the job without apparent guidance or leadership. 

Some larger gathering is needed for game and fish drives^ but again 
there appears to be an absence of formal organkatioii or leadership. 
UsEially one man has the right to announce the day on which the 
grass and bnsh in a particuiar section is to be burned and he lets it be 
known that a hunt is to be held. Men swarm in from the anirouading 
country-side. They take their stations according to the direction from 
which they come and begin to bum the grass where and as they please 
with no one having authority to give the starting signal or to direct 
their activities. After that it is each man for himself The man who 
kiUs a beast and those two or three who are dose enough to rush in 
and add a spear to the dying animal share the kill- Then as the men 
grow tired of the hunt they drift back to their homes or to the nearest 
becT-drinkj taking their bag with them. The man who has announced 
the himt receivo nothing uule^ he has be^ fortunate enongh'TO 
reach some successful hunter iminediately after the kiU; nor does he 
make any arrangements to feed the hunters who have gathered.^ 

I have been told that this same system operates during the fish 
drives along the lower Magoye^ and that there ij no arrangement for 
dividing the catch among the various people who co-operate in such 
an enterprise; nor do those taking part pass on a share to the man who 
announces the drive. In the pasCj game drivci^ at least, frequently led 
to fighrs between the different sections combining in the hunt* as 
men disputed the ownership of an animal which t^ch claimed to have 
killed. At the present time,, however^ game and fish drives are of rela¬ 
tively little importance in the life of ihe Tonga. 

A new form of co-operation has developed in recent years with the 
introduction of new agricultural equipment. When a man is unable to 
furnish his plough, cultivator^ and work oxen^ he sometimes joins 

with neighbours in what the Tonga call a £ompany. The men who 
form a company pool their equipment—ploughs, cultivators, oxen, 
and sledges. Each man had acc^ to the pool, and often they join 
together and move from held to held until all are hnished. Such com¬ 
panies may include men who live in the same section of the vOlage, or a 

Tiurtr f can or rraorc the man who iunouHctd the hum would perfbftn ritual 

[Q hdp all who lame id the hum, and other huncen hid lo ai^ 
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man join with relative or fHcnds who live clscwhore in the vil¬ 
lage, or even with those Uving in neighbouring villages. Moreover, the 
composition of a oompaiijr ma^ change from year to year. It offers 
advantages to all concerned. Young men who as yet have little 
capital of their own have access to the equipment of older friends ^ 
established men are able to mobilize labour which does not ejipect a 
cash return. Other methods of sharing equipment are known. Some 
men rent out their ploughs and oxen after they themselves have 
finished planting. Others especially men who are attempting to weld 
a following to them, will loan their equipment without demanding 
payment, though with a general understanding that when they need 
assistance it vM be forthcoming.* 

Trsdi 

Today many Tonga have started small trading stores or tea rooms in 
the reserves, where they sell trade goods in reruxn for cash, maixe, or 
eggs. Others tour the area buying chickens, eggs, and cattle:* which 
they then seU at a profit on the railway line. Still otheis make trips to 
the Kafuc river where they buy supplies of fresh or dried Esh to peddle 
In the villages far from the riverp These men still have their hcldi and 
regard hawking or trading as profitable side-lines. Even so* it is a new 
departure for the Tonga, In former days trade was largely non-eadi- 
tentj though there was some variation in production which might 
have made it profitable.^ Areas adjacent to the Magoye and to the 
country of the Twa on the Kafue had plentifu] supplies of fish at 
cerrain timcB of the year; other areas were good hunting-grounds; 
still others were primarily agricultural. In the escarpment the We 
raised a surplus of tobacco. 

There are signs that an unoiganized trading system spread into 
Tonga country from the We and the Twa. though it is difficult to say 
how widespread the trade was in pre-European days. The Twa on 
the Kafue traded dried fish into the Mwanadngwala country adjacent 
to them, and perhaps farther afield, along a system of friendship. The 
hawker would make a tentative trip during which He attempted to 

* Money plajia Uit^e rale in Tonp life. Men tspect aftc fbr buling lhai bicfclft 

even CO A min who own* a wafon or ^ Scotch Cirt U paid fw hiuUof the 

mj};te cf iiii Ebci^hhoun to msrlec. Even i chief oitpms CO sih In oo bii apliat 
E(|iiipiBeuc. A youdgte^ who help Mi older brother expercii ■ pft of cuh oi dochiof. 

* la pre-European dir» ibe Ton^ were depeodeat oa the Loii for hoei and other 
ifoo goofk They larcn to hive paid wiib ivorr and ilarci. 
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establish fneDdship with some Tonga, In fEitnre trips he would go 
straight to this man^ who was expected to buy hia entire stod either 
with cattle or gram. He In turn would diitribtite it among his fcQow 
Tonga. If the hawker ran into trouble in the country mtervening 
between Twa country and the home of Ms Tonga friend, his friend was 
expected to bring pressure to bear upon the offenders. If his stock were 
stolen, his friend attempted to malte the thieves pay for it. When either 
man died, the contact might be maintained by his heirs. Secondary 
ties might also grow up around the relationship, and it was common 
for the surviving partner to send a funeral gift to his dad friend. 
But it never became a ritnally formalized relationship like the blood 
pacts wMch the Lozi used in similar cdrcmnstances.* 

Distribution and exchange of goods through a tribute system did 
not occur. No ope was in a podtion to exact tribute^ untU the Loal 
instituted a tribute of leopard and other choice skins at the end of the 
nineteenth century, A number of chieftaincies still forward this 
tribute occasionally, though the Tonga say that they received no thing 
in retiixn for it save immunity from raids^ Beer and new grain taken 
to ritual leaders were immediately consumed on the spot by those 
attending the ritnal,* 

CattU camps 

Another possibility for large-scale social cohesion to develop around 
subsistence requirements arose with the need for diy^-season pasture 
to which the cattle could be driven . Most of the country suffered from 
water famiues during at least three or four months of the year. The 
difficulty was met by building kraals in areas with perennial water, and 
when local supplies failed the cattle were djiven to the alternative 
pastures. This system is still in force in the west, in Simuyobe, Chongo,, 
apd Mwanadugwala cMcftaincis; elsewhere It seems to have died ont 
with the devdopment of Goverpment dams and wells 

* Ttiici of thrC lyitaxi fttU remaiii, but on iht wbole the T« find it mart pro- 
Etable ce kU dlreettr uiiddItJBen who dthei ibip fiib to urbati -centm or fiiwk: in 
tbe r««rv^ 

■ Same bfomiiQU Hy ihaC wben an elcpKuit wb HIM PJW tiuk ™ gi™ to the 
lac^ teuier; tht oeber bdon^d to the buutcr. OthcTR numtun thit the hunter 
pmenicd ooe to hii matrOmnL j^up md kept ddc for hii own ^up. 

lufotmanti hum tbe ame area eoncradicEDry LaTormtdjQR and Eherefbre cbe 
daewpaBcy be due to locaJ vai|«noai. 

^ Cf. p, iiy^ Duiirt^ uiu-ch of the SLioei«nth cemtuiy the cuJtom 
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Tlic Mwanacb^iU people drive thek cattle to the Eafiie^ into 
lie coimtiy of the Twa. Young men and older bojs in charge of the 
herds btiiLd a kraal ^mewhere along the Kafue margin. The dvmer 
of the cattle makes an arrattgemeot with the headman of the nearest 
Twa village bj^ which he establishes his claim to the site and the right 
to retnm to it year after year. He pays the Twa neighbottr only a few 
sticks of tobacco. The Twa is then expected to tell aU later comers 
that this site is reserved. It is not a yearly payment, but is made only 
once at the beginning of the aiTaiigeineiit+ Any man who owns cattle 
may start such a dry-season kraal (/ulmgd). Later 00 hh friends or 
relatives may ask to send their cattle with his. They make no additional 
arrangement with the Twa neighbour, for they are regarded as guests 
of the Tonga kraal owner. They apparently pay nodiing to h i m, and 
there Is no obligatjon on them to send their cattle to the same kraal 
year after year. Men who live in the iame village may send their 
cattle to different kraalsn While the cattle are on the Xafue margins 
most of ihc people remain behind in their villages. The men and boys 
cake turns at the cattle camp, and occasionally parti« of children or of 
women and girls will visit the camp to get milk. The herdsmen also 
bring home calabashes of sour milk when they are relieved of their 
duties by fresh contingeats from home, and surplus milk h traded 
to the nearest Twa villages for meal or dried or £fcsh fish. 

Important as this movement is, it has given rise to no large-scale 
organization to safeguard the herds at the camp or during thdr pass¬ 
age to them. Some of the Tonga have to drive their cattle many miles 
and send them tramplbg through the country surrounding interven¬ 
ing villages. In the Mwanacingwala chieftaincy the cattle of Munenga 
dhtricr arc driven through the conacry of Chikaloina twice a year on 
their way to and from the Kafue. No payment is made to the Chika- 
loma people for this passage. Strangely enongh, though formerly there 
was much had blood betweea the two districts whkh at limes exploded 
into pitched battles, neither side appears to have considered the possi- 
bility of this interfering with the yearly cattle drives. The ^me type 
of system was fonnd in other parts of Tonga tcmioiy. In the foothUh 
of the Escarpment country villages sent their cattle to sites on small 
rivers farther west or north, with apparently no compbinrs of trespass 
from those who lived either in the intervening areas or along the 
margins of the rivers. 

must hate been in AbcT^nce oTer a laife pwt d" the COUJitfj if wlj rcpftrti that the 
niden had denuded the COuntEy «f tu herdi arc b< creditwL 
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Summary 

The technology of the Tonga in pre-European days and ctsid at the 
present tun* h simple and on the whole unjpecialized. It does lead 
to a small-scale eichangc of goods within the commniuTyj but this has 
not found a reflection in the developmcait of econoniic institutions 
which would regulate the exchanges within the group or over large 
disiances. Instead it remains very largely an individuBl matterj aided 
only by the device of ‘fnendship*. Much the same is true of co¬ 
operation in subsistence activities. Wort-parties may be oiganhed for 
hoeing or buildings and may Lnclude people frojn several villages; 
fishing and hunting drives occasionally involve some hundreds of 
people drawn from an even larger community. But devices for organiz¬ 
ing and directing such large-scale parties are embryonic. Even the 
need to move cattle long distances to dry-season camps has not re¬ 
sulted in pennanent alliances involving any large group of people. 
The Tonga thenp even in pre-European days, had at least occasional 
opport unities and needs for coming into contact with people who did 
not belong to his imm ediate vOlage or his immediate neighbourhood^ 
or even to his immediate kin group. Yet these opportunities and 
needs did not lead to any developed form of political or soda! organiza¬ 
tion which could regulate the contacts and safeguard those who took 
part in them. 


IIL THE VILLAGE 

Dtjmption 

The Tonga live in villager, which only in post-European days have 
been placed within a larger politica] organization- Previously^ and in 
some measure today, each village was an mdependent unit, recogniz- 
ing the power of no superior political authority. 

In parts of the country each village is separated from its neighbours 
by tracts of bush or field. Elsewhere the vi^ges follow in a continuous 
stream across the coimtry-side,, often with huts of one village inter¬ 
mingled with those of the next. In the cast, towards the Escarpment 
country, and in the north-west along the lower Magoye, fairly com¬ 
pact vilLagea may be found, with the huts arranged in a long, slightly 
curving line or in two rows, or crowded in little clusters along a slope, 
though many arc composed of widely dispersed hamlets or clusters of 
huts. Elsewhere there may be a central core to the village, consisting 
of fifom perhaps ten to a dozen dwelliog-huts, but most people tend 
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to huUd ID little dtisteins of three or four hues, each separated from the 
flett cluster hy $0 yards or more. Occasionally some mjn builds by 
himself, but even then be chooses a site from which he can catch a 
glimpse of a neighbouring roofJ 

A Govermneni rule that no village may consisT of less than ten tax¬ 
payers—i.e. tea able-bodied men—fijces the inmimum size beneath 
which a village may nor fall without risk of an order frorn Govern- 
meut to unite itself with a neighbopr,^ Most villages, however, are 
rather larger, with an average of twenty taipiyen, and a total popula¬ 
tion in the vicinity of a hundred mdividuals—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren.^ Thse live in some thirty huts, none of which should be farther 
than one- h a lf mile from the headman^g hui. Many villages, including 
very small ones, have a greater radius. Government still attempts to 
check the scattering of the population, and if men are found building 
too far from their headman they are ordered to move back within the 
legal range. There are no real towns. In 1945 the largest village re¬ 
ported seems to have conuined only about 500 inhabitants. 

As far as physical features are concerned, a village comists of a Dum¬ 
ber of huts, usually scattered tn Uttle groups and connected by a net¬ 
work of paths. In addition there are associated granaries and storage 
platforms, pigeon crofts, cattle kraals, and perhaps small pens for goats 
or pigs, though these are usually permed in abandoned huts if the 
people bother to pen them at all. Around some of the hut-cluiteri low 
hedges of euphorbia or other quick-growing plants roughly mark the 
limits of the dooryard kept clear of tntrudlDg grass or weeds by con¬ 
stant USE and occasional swiping. Few village have any public build¬ 
ings of any kind, and those which dp exist have been built to meet 
modem needs. The villages of the chiefa have courts^ many villages 
have a school or a church on their outskirts; a few have tea-shops or 
trading-stores owned by Africans. Very occasionally a village will have 
a central shelter where visitors may rest and where the men of the 
village may sit and talk. More commonly there Is nothing of this 

* Isfomuntji tn some areas lay that vilb^ wm foimerlv buU t io a ctreylar shape 
vnth a cattlf in the centre and a luxrtpundmf itockadc ai ■ prcoiuticA against 

beasu. The hui cr huu of eIk unm^rriAi boja were at the catniiice tathe 
the hut or huts of the headnun were ai the cud of tbc cuelc^ opposite chc 
cxLExance. Ttiday such an ordered arrufcuient hai lea; since vauiiheU. 

^ Formally alicted iio but still observed jii practice. 

* See Tsage pp. 37 for a disCiuiiiia of the ike of TiUafes- The fifixccs in 

the report are based cn an amlTiis of the tax re|pstcr% chedkd iiy some villa^ cco- 

HkKS. 
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nature, and those who come that way seek out some fktend or find 
accommocUtion with the headman. The huts of the latter^ howeircrj 
have no distinguishing macks, nor are they likdy to be larger or m 
better sute than the dwdliugs of other members of the village. 

CMpositi^ 

The population of a village consists of a varying number of people 
who owe allegiance to a headman reCDgnized by themselves and 
accepted by Government as their leader. It is not a collection of 
unilineally-related people, nor do the clusters of huts within a village 
necessarily reflect divisions along the lines of kinship structure.* The 
families, and individuals, who comprise the village can trace their 
relationship to each other and to the headman in a variety of ways. 
Occastonally strangers who can claim no ties of Idnship whatsoever are 
settled in the village. After aU, according to Tonga rtdes^ a man has 
the right to settle where he will and to change his residence as often 
as the spirit moves him—which may be as often is he quarrels with 
his neighbours or decides that the soil is more fertile some miles away. 
Usually he prefers to settle near someone to whom he or Ms wife can 
trace some tie of relationship, though this may be so faint thatino one 
knows much more than that it exists, but he is not limited to any one 
set of relatives. On the other hand, while the Tonga are a matrilincal 
people. It ii moat likely chat a man will take his wife to live with his 
relatives and that he will live with Ms father^s people. If there is any 
regularity, then, in Tonga reddenee, it is likely to he. a patiiloca! one.^ 

The only resuiciion on a maMs movements is the light of the head¬ 
man to refuse to accept a new-comer—which he h not likely to do un* 
Ic« the man has a had reputation from his previous home. Today the 
chiefs involved in the move must be notified also. Some headmen, seek¬ 
ing to build up big villages^ attract new-comers by giving them food 


* S« RfpOTt^ pp. J4 E. and 4a E. 

^ laldc ihowi the felationihip to headman M lEe adult popnlairDn 
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to carry them througli to the ntxt hsrvcit or by aidiog them with 
equipment j others are begiruimg to worry about the growiog shortage 
of land and the problem of finding fields for new-comers and no longer 
welcome the merwe of their villages. As land shortages incxease and 
become more general throughout the country, population mobility 
may well decrease and the mteimal organization of the village along 
kinship lines become more stable. At the present dme^ though the 
Tonga are organized in matiilmcal dans and smaller matzilineal kin 
groups^ villages rarely have even half thdr adult popula tion of either 
4ei belonging to a single matrilineal line. UsnaJly^ howevtTp the 
mairilineal group of the headman contains more adult representatives 
than does any other one matrilineal group represented in the village. 

of thf Village 

The role of the village ii difficult to undentand. Today U represents 
an administrative unit^ but it is possible that the small dusters which 
exist within it are more repreaentativc of the village of pre-European 
days. The word munSLi seems to refer indifferently to the admlmstra- 
live village of todayp to the clusters within it^ or even to the dwellings 
of a single family, but the dnster may also be termed katungu or 
ma^ngsi^ Clusters rarely contain as many as ten taxpayers^ and thus 
usually enunot gain recognition by the Administration as a viUage^^ 

A duster may be composed of the dwellingi. of one family group, 
which usually consists of a man and his wife or wives and their depen¬ 
dent children as well as sons or daughters who are newly married and 
have not yet set up their own households. To thii group may also be 
attached older men and women, temporarily unmarriedp who have 
come with their children to live with rdatives. Some clusters, how¬ 
ever, may include two or more such groups connecicd by a varied 
pattern of kinship lies-^ The duster is not a permanent arrangement, 

l Of chlrtccD villsgtl Studied: one was coiupscE itvd flot huile oe lb( ciuitcr 
pneetpk; cen cdafalned no dtmcf with u muvj u ten tupsyen; m one t±ie eluiiw 
of [he headiaac. hinuelf wii Uve only oee chii oquM meet tie uipoyTtr mlc; and in 
orw rillaae wbett lie headmin'i own cJuifer wai wniil, JUiotier dnKtcr cxiited whicii 
contained moie than the reqniate nuinier of men. Thu cluitert iwwevcTp wi# beaded 
by the headman'i otder brather, » old that be had bn^ bef™ declined tie refpooB- 
bthdei of headmambip mci tuel paued the jobi on to hii brother. 

* Three typiol elujten were campmed U foilowi: (l) A IMO, hii mnA 
uELnumed duTdrenj twn married *00% their wi™, and ehUdieo. {a) A mu, hii wife, 
■nd mhowried children j hii wife'* mother, in old widvw| hit wifc'i brathcf.ind wife, 
md chiMrefi; hii liitcr, her hiubuid, and chjldrcn. £j) A mm, b» wife and ckUdreni 
hii wife’* broiber married i* hii tkiiificiiorr liitcr, and ihrir duldren. 
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On tte whole, huts rarely last more than five or str years, and they may 
be abandoned at an earlier date. New huts may be built a few feet firoin 
the old sites, or they may be shifted 50 yards or moie away, or per- 
haps half a mile or so from the old location r S uch moves are constantly 
going on within the village. When the move is made^ members of the 
duster may stay together or a split may occur. Some people remain 
behind while others go off to build a new duster by themselves or join 
with other fiiends. All may move, but in opposite directions. In the 
split two families will usually separate, but affiliated members may 
decide to join the other family or to move off to join other relativcs- 
Xhe but sites are regarded as the property of the former occupants^ 
who now have the right to cultivate the patch of ground. But it Ii 
quite Hkdy that the people wfll not rEtum to buQd their huts on the 
same spot again, and that if new huts do rise there they will bdong to 
other people. 

In the nineteenth century villages were usuaQy smalL Livingstone, 
in 1855, found the Tonga living m scattered hamlets,^ In 1SS8 Sdous 
entered a village and was told that its head man was at the neat villagCi 
which turned out to be only about a hundred yards away,* In 1903 
viUages were still very small, apparently tiny hamlets of two and three 
huts. According to one traveUer of that date it was common to find 
three or four such hamlets in dose proximity, then another hamlet 
about 3 mile away, and after that you might walk half a day before 
seeing another but+^ It is entirely possible, of course, that the traveUers 
overlooked the existence of a larger village unit which included these 
hamlets. But village histories indicate that many present-day villages 
were ongmaily tiny hamlets with only one or two adult males, A not 
unusual history is that of Shakaobile village, now located in the western 
part of Monze chieftaincy. It was founded by 3 man who escaped from 
hh village at night under threats of violence. With him he look his 
Wives and his sigter’^s son, Shalcaobile 1 ^ The tiny group fled to the lia 
border, only to be driven out by a Lozi raid. They moved back into 
Tonga country, near the present site of the village. Here they settled 
near another village, but apparently regarded themselves as an in- 
dependent unit though their village consbted of but the two men, 
their wives, and children, Stjon the fugitive died, and his place was 

* LinogKonrp Mimcmary Tr^tvdi^ p, 
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taken hy Shaiaobile. At this pome the Europeans cune and began to 
devdop the admimstration of the eoimcry* When oBictaU came 
through registering the vDlages Shakaobile reported himself as a 
Tillage headman, and was so recognised Governments HLs village 
renuincd a tiny affair, smaller than many modem dust™. HLs unde*a 
children had moved away, but he had his own children growing up and 
also succeeded in attracting his own sUier^s ^on to his village. The 
latter, however, moved away before Shakaobile I died. Again the vil¬ 
lage lost population, for one of hb wives moved away with her chil¬ 
dren. The other wife rcmauied, and her son inherited the headman- 
ship as Shakaobile II. Today the village still exists and consists of 
Shakaobile 11 , hU wives, and one tax-paying son, two sisters of the 
headman with their husbands and three married sons. A sou of a dead 
sister also lives in the village.^ In recent years an unrdated man with hJj 
wives and a Tnarried stepson have come to live in the village, bnt they 
have thek own cluster, as, indeed, do two of the headmanb sisters^ son** 
The village has thus the bare minimum of taipaycrs^ At one point 
Shakaobile was ordered by Government to amalgarnatc his village 
with two small neighbouring villages since It was too small to receive 
official recognition, but as soon as it recruited sufficient members 
it again established its lndep>endence. 

It is thus possible that many of the modem villages represent a Gov¬ 
ernment-imposed alliance of independent local groups whoa,* allegiance 
is CO some leader within the cluster and not to the official hradnaan+ 

Some villages, even those built on the cluster principl-^ seem to 
represent more than this. Tonga with whom 1 have discussed the 
point insbt that aU the people of the village, whether or not they live 
in separate clusters, have a particular relationship to the headman- 
They represent his lutundu, which may perhaps best be translated as 
*hb vilhge\ Only the headman may be laid to have iuiunJa j a man who 
has a large number of dependants and buildf with them in a separate 
duster docs not have a iuiundu. He and his people belong to that of the 
headmaii+ The various fKatundu are specified by the names of their 
headmen, and on certain occasions they must he dealt with as such 
groups. At funerals people of a viliage may go in a body to perform the 
mourning rite together. Even when they drift in one by one, at the 
time when the funeral feast U lerved, they are called to sit together as 
a village. Moreover, when beasts are tilled for the mourning the 

1 Otter dbliagt ef ttc hiTe moved vwmj to nmrrj or is join octer 

rditiTict * TbiP ii tht opinioii ia the Eicupincnt khuxkj# 
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m«t is divided and portions of it supplied to the people to take to 
their homes if they do not wish to cook it on the spot. The division is 
made by villages, rather than by cloiters or by individuals. At beer- 
drinks where large numbers are gathered the same arraagementisused. 
The hosts commonly serve the people hy calling them to sit according 
to their village affiliatioiis. Then the name of the headman is called 
and he sends a young man froio his village to bring the pot aligned to 
his people and to divide it amoug them. TliiSj however, may be a new 
custom, for ^me Informants say that they formerly drank in age- 
groups and that only within the last thirty years did they decide to 
change when they found that the men &om different villages who 
shared a common pot as an age-group fought too heartily over the 
division of the beer. 

It is thus the position of the headman which apparently establishes 
the identity of the village and differentiates it &om other groups of 
like nature. 

There are numerous mstances of village having been founded by 
women who were then headmeui even in the immediate past. Today 
most* if not all, headmen are men. Some achieve rhia status by per¬ 
suading a sufficieBt number of followers to join with them in creatiDg 
a new village. In Eome cases this means only that an existing cluster is 
registered formally with Govemment as a village under the name of 
the new headman. More commonly the headman inherits his positioHi 
He may be appointed during the lifetime of hh predecessor, when 
the latter grows old and feels himself no longer willing or able to 
cope with the demands of Government. In other cases he is choeeu 
on the d^th of his predecessor. An attempt will usually be made to 
find a suitable successor within the matnlineal group of the form^ 
headman, but the choice k not limited by any rules of seniority. The 
people of the village will try to find a man who will be able to look 
after them properly. If no suitable man k fooud withtn the matriliueal 
group of the former headman the choice then goes to someone out¬ 
side the group. Often a son of the headman will be chosen. I traced 
the hhtoiy of the headmanship in seventeen villages ftom four chief¬ 
taincies. Two of the villages had been recently founded and were 
still under their original headmen^ In seven villages the headmanship 
had rcmMed in the macrilineal line of the original headman. In eight 
villages it had passed to a different matrilineal Une. 

The headman is therefore likely to be the real leader of his village, 
since the village itself has chosen him. 
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Hib position h empkasi^cd by the face that hh naoir h the name 
of his village, and lus villagers refer to themselves as his people.^ 
Officially this name is now permanent. On the death of the headman 
his successor takes the same name, and the continuity of the village 
through time is established. Thb, however, b a new custom brought in 
by the needs of European adinmlstration, and one which is not adopted 
whole-heartedly even yet by the Tonga. Names of vUEages whose his¬ 
tory can be traced into pre-Enropean day? change with each change of 
headman. The present name is that of the man who first received his 
appointment &om the European adminbtranocL. This b true despite 
the fact that the Tonga practise the inheritance of names and the 
common term for inheritance or succession is kuly^ izina —^to eat the 
name\ But this does not mean that the heU is thereafter known com¬ 
monly by the name of the dead man. A good case in point appears in 
the name of Chona village. The first Chona moved into the Escarpment 
country about 1840 or 1850 and either founded or inherited a village 
there. He wai able to dominate the surrounding villages and soon 
controlled a rain cult affecting some miles of Escarpment country. 
He was succeeded by his sbteris son, who died within a shorr time and 
wa? succeeded by one of the family slaves. The slave took this oppor¬ 
tunity to escape to hk own people, and again it was necessary to 
choose a leader. The choice went to Namiikamba, a sistcris son of the 
second headman. The village became Namukamba village, and the 
name of Chona feD into abeyance. The Europeans found Namukambi 
and named Mm as headman. When he died hia brother succeeded and 
took the name of Namukamba^ and the village continued officially to 
be known by this name as was now the custom- But when chieftaincies 
were being established the hodman put in his claim to recognition 
as a chief, basing Ms claims on the importance of the original Chona. He 
Was recognized and told to aMnme the name of Chona as this was the 
name which the Administradon regarded as appropriate to the office. 
But today Tonga often refer to the village as Shameja, by the name 
the present headman and chief used before he lucceeded to the head- 
manship of the village. 

The position of the headman is further recognized by the conten- 
tion that he is the owner of the cattle kraals of hb village^ whether or 
not he has had a hand in building them. Today any man who wants to 

^ Sb^abUe ihm gifci ku name to bu wlucb h knBmmtShakAMc mmmr 
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expend tbe Isbouf majr build hi* own kraal. It is not uncomnioii to find 
three or more asscdatcd with a village^ and even a duster may con¬ 
tain seireraL The people of the viUage may place their cattle where 
they wilh and many send part or eren aj] of their cattle to relatives in 
some other village- Probably in no village do aU the people have their 
cattle ini the same kraal, nor will the cattle in the kraal l^Iong only to 
the people of the village. Nevertheless, the headman is regarded as the 
owner of the kraal. At least the courts have so far held this view in a 
long litigation betw^een headman X and Ms brother-in-law Y who 
live in the same village. At one period they had their cattle in the same 
kraal but herded separately. One day Y^s heidboy reported that a cow 
had joined Y's grazing herd. He took it back to the kraal, where it was 
kept for the owner to claim. No owner appeared. The cow and its in¬ 
crease now belong to X as headman and owner of the kraaL Y claims 
that he himsdf built the kraal and that X later began to nse it with 
him. But the courts maintain that X as headman is owner of the kraal 
and therefore that all the catde found by hb people belong to htm J 

The position of the headman is thus a recognized status with certain 
rights and privileges inherent in it. But these are of very limited 
nature. The headman does not appear to perform any ritual for his 
village as a whole; he is not entitled to first-fruits or to tribute or to 
labour from his people. Even his jural rights were formerly only those 
of any other eldcr^ though today under the influence of the courts his 
positi-on b strengthened. He has no recognized officials to help him 
admmbtcr hb village, though the older men of the village often form 
an informal counciL His authority over his people is largely deter* 
mined by hb personal qualjtieS;^ and not by a norm of headmanship. 
Today with the increased demands made upon the headman to exert 
authority over the people to make them carry out Admin brration of 
Native Authority orders, his position is becoming more and more 
onerous as he b made to assume new duties not inherent in his status^ 

The village, then, eibts as a real unit, but its role b a restricted one- 
It b a residence group, a "‘sodaP group. It k not an economic unit. 
Work'parties are not confined to meml^rs of one village, and on most 

* Tht Tonga hashed at the chat th» right wai baled on a thwetioJ 

ovBerrhip of tbe land, by the headmjti or on any znyiticsLl rclationibip bet'W'fitn. head¬ 
man and land which entitled him to claim all low artidn. Thfir view WBI that the 
hcaimao inuit bear the bnmt of the cfuntjoning about wrayedl ftodc end nun moit 
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occasions a man or woinan is expected to worL done or with ocher 
members of the immediate In a sense a village docs not even 

exist as a territorial onit, though it has a spatial distribution. It is not 
endowed with landed property, though it has a certain association with 
the particular art^ npon which its huts are built. In formef days a head¬ 
man and his people could not prevent a strange village ftom coming to 
settle near by unless they resorted to force. A land dispute originating 
some twenty to thirty years ago was recendy heard in one of the 
Native Authority conrts. A stranger started 10 build his huts and lay 
out his fielda dose to those of an existing village which tried uqsncc«s* 
fully to order him off* The headman of the catabhshed village then 
told the stranger that he might stay there for the time being, but that 
when he shifted his heids and huts his tight to the sites must Lapse and 
he would have no right to return to them. In the course of some years 
the stranger proceeded to shift hbhuts and cultivate the old sites* Again 
the established headman protested, hut with no effect. Apparently 
there was nothing that a village could do if faced with a determined 
adversary who cared little about good relatioiis with his ncighbonrs. 

Ordinarily, however, when a village hrst moves into a new area it 
questions the previous inhabitants in the surrounding villages as to 
which sites are nnclaimed. After a sice has been decided upon^ each 
man proceeds to build his own huU and to seek for fields w^hich he 
obtains either by laldng iindaLmed bush land into cultivation or by 
begging cleared land from those who have previously setiled in the 
area.* Thus, land may be transferred from the original user to someone 
living in another village, for the right to cultivate the soil is not vested 
In the residents of a given village. Those who join the village later will 
obtain their bnds in the same way—by beggifig from those who first 
came with the village, by begging from those who live in neighbouring 
villages, or by clearing imcLaimed land for themselves. The headman 
cannot allot land, for he possesses none save that which he has cleared 
himself; he can merely point out to the new-comer land which has no 
previous claim upon it^ unless he can spare a few acres of his own lieldi . 
On the other hand, if a man dtriitea his headman or hb feUow villagers, 
he may transfer his allegiance to another village without being forced 
to ihift hb huts or to abandon his fields. This, of course, ia true only 
of the ar™ where villages lie tangled together and the fiddi of the 
villagers may he anywhere within the surrounding and interrtning 
cultivation. 


*■ Cf. TMgt pp. 
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The system of land-holdiag is possible and gives rise to little trouble 
since land rights axe of a very limited character^ A man has a right to 
clear iincx:cupied land and to cultivate it and to harvest his crops; 
he may lend or give his cleared land to someone dse; if he wishes to do 
so he may let it lie fallow through a period of years to recover fertility; 
he has a right to build his huts and other buildings upon it. But here 
the rights of private ownership end. Other rights to the use of land 
seem to be vested in aH those living in the neighbourhood and not in 
individuals or in the mhabitants of one village. Pasture^ the gathering 
of wild produce and firewood^ the cutting of poles and thatching-grass, 
the digging of day for pottery, and even the use of water-holes arc 
open to all, though it is naturally assumed that a man wUl seeh these 
as dose to his dwellings as possible.^ A man his a legal right to the 
maize he grows in his held which he can euforce even against his fdlow 
villagers; he has no legal right to honey or wild fruit found in his field 
which he can invoke even against a stranger from a distant village. 
The use of riven and water^holea seems to vest in the aeighbourhood 
and not in a particular village. When wells have been dug they belong 
to the men who dug them and who teep them in repair. Someone who 
Joins a village does not gain from his residence any right to use the 
wells^ though the owners will usually M a matter of courtesy extend 
him an invitation to join in the use and upkeep of the wdls.^ Pastur¬ 
age, including the cropped hdds after the harvest^ are open to the 
cattle from all the surrounding villages^ 

Hence the fact that adjacent hdids may be owned by people from 
a number of di^erent villages does not entangle the people in con¬ 
stant land squabbles^ for individual ownership is of a very limited 
nature, and all residual rights are common neighbourhood property 
and not vQlage property. This system of land-holding ILmits the 
position of the headman of the village, since he has no right over land 
as a symbol of village unityi^ 

Only to a very minor degree does the village represent a unit of 

^ Tliiji tncUtEfliul i^cm luii been new nilci madE by the NaOtc 

AudlOtidci, 

^ WtUl which have been du^g: each year for Kvaal gcncraitjoiu alno^ the diy bedi^ of 
mtamt, la chat chey arV CradiCiaiial wateriiL^-placcfl, arc far ^cdetiJ hk. 
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collective responsibiliiyF Fonncrly a teidnaii was not Jidd respon* 
sible for the actions of one of his people unless this person belonged to 
hia own iDatrilineal kb group. However, if a man offended agabst the 
taboos associated with the rab shrbes or harvest festivals and was 
uiubjle to pay the 6ne demanded by the elders of the cornmnnity, they 
might order his headman to pay on the grounds that he should have 
prevented anyone living with him from being so foolish. Murder, 
theft, or other offences bvolving people of the same village were dealt 
with in the same way as when people from several villages were con¬ 
cerned. The people of a village did not feel caDed upon to defend or 
h H p an acensed fellow unless he was a relative. To some ertcni this 
still persists. In 1946 two unieUted men from Chobana village 
were visiting m We country where they chanced upon a man to whom 
one of them owed money. The IVe decided to do something about 
the matter and tried to hold them both. The compamon announced, 
Tin not related to him. We just live m the same village.' And he 
cleared off home, leavmg the debtor to £icc the music. 

In former days, however, a village might unwillingly be involved m 
a case which it might well disavow. If a man committed murder, the 
victim’s relatives proceeded to a village which contained some of his 
matrilbeal kin and proceeded to raid it without much regard to the 
rdationship of those whom they caught. This pot a double pressure 
upon the matiilmcal group of the murderer, who must now pay not 
only the original case but also the demands of the matrilbeal groups 
of the captives, who could sec no reason why their people should be 
tatoi to pay the case of the murderer just because of the accident of 
co-residence. On the other hand. If two men from a village who be¬ 
longed to different matrilbeal groups jobed b a mnrder, the victim’s 
relatives proceeded against both gronps. Today, though self-help U no 
longer aUowed, the murderer’s matrilbeal group » still expected to 
pay compensation to tke victiinH kin; but tbia is not a matter which 
directly bvolves the village of either murderer or victim. 

IV. THE FAMILY 

Cwpfl/iVimi 

WitHn the village the basic unit is the family. This consists of a 
man his wife or wives, such of their mururried children as live with 
them, and other attached mdividuab or mcomplcte familia.^ A young 

• Hi. difficult 
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couple only gradually established Its independence^ As soon as a man 
marries he should build a h uc for hLs wife and Sihould provide her with 
Gelds and granaries, but for some years they continue to cook and cat 
with an esiabllshed family which is said to be rearing them. 

The established family may also have attached to it some older person 
—a widow or widower or a divorced person—who has come with his 
or her small childien to Hve with relatives. Within the family there 
may also be young children who are being reared by the family— 
grandchildren^ children of the siblings of ope of the ipoiises, or children 
of even more distantly related people. A few of the wealthier men have 
been able to hire workers, usually unmarried, who live dosely associated 
with the family^ 

Each such fatoily^ and often each household within the family— 
a household being composed of each wife and her own children^ 
has a good deal of independence.' 

Commonly a man buUds the huts of hb wives immediately adjacent 
to each other, and thus the dwellings of the family unit are grouped 
together, though they are not hkely to be separated from the other 
huts iu the same cluster by any barrier or mark. Occasioiially a man 
finds such proximity of wives impractical for reasons of family peace 
and he builds a hux for one wife some distance away or perhaps even 
ia another village* Each married woman has., or should have, her own 
hut which is shared with her small children and with her husband. He 
has no separate hut of his own. Those who have several wives divide 
their time and their belongings among the wives' huts. Unmarried 
women who have reached what is regarded as the age of discretion will 
have their own huts where they live with rhcir young childien or with 
a child borrowed from some rdative. A single woman, however, never 

familjr of t yoilDig min^ hk wift^ and one ehild- SdU Other* rty thiE a inan cnif 
citabEiEhci hii mukmboibi when he movci with bk dop^ndaHEl CD Ciiabllih hk owo 
cliutcr and thai lo Joogai ho liVc# with another ffwn he hai po Still otten 

denj^ tbit hai any tuch meaning »nd equate it wkh the matriilueal aroup. 

Theyp hnwevEr, are able to give ivo attemAiiTe name for the family u doedhed above, 
they n^etc that 'Ehoic vrho a« dependent', coven the group. Even 

the tmaii unit cf men, »ife, and children hai nn ^enenUy accepted tem. “The cJoKIt 
approach to Ic u which prop^y mean* ^house".. When a man u married to 

■everai wive* and lui chUdren from all, infbnnaiiti can iii^gcfE no other vrord for 
the gremping than Jam 'children of polygyny*. Tcrrcnd, Smta 

DiciiMOTy^ p. 199, ^V« fub a* Ehc word for famity j or Sojm a* the word for 

houBclwId. My iolbnTUtiLi do not reca^niae dui ui^. 
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wivetj»the Luge majority of Tonga are nmnogamou*. cf, Tonga p. 159* 
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builds any distance from other huts; she is always dosely attaclied to 
a family group^ Young unmanied women, even if they have borne a 
child or two, ate not aUowed the privilege of a hut of their own, but 
alwap live with rdatives. Thla may nor be true in the north-west 
where m at least one village all unmarried giik share a hut. Unmarried 
boys are much freer. Traditionally each village had ita bop^ house to 
which bop moved when they were ten or twelve^ They moved out 
again only when they married or when they were adult and felt that 
the privacy of a small hut of their own was desirable. The institution 
still persists in most of the country. It is not associated with any age- 
grade ceremony or with initiatioa into a new age status. A boy decides- 
for himself when he wants to enter a boy^s house, and without more 
ado he pioceedi to put his decision into effect. In some villages each 
boy when he nears his kte teens will build his own house; more usually, 
siblinga or ocher relatives will build and share a house, and it is not 
uncommon to find that all the bop in a cluster—whatever their 
relationships to eacdi other^wUl share a hut+ Bop of ten or eleven 
may move in to join the older bop; or they may prefer to sleep in the 
family hut until they are dose to puberty, or they may take their blan¬ 
kets into the kitchen or to a diUpidated hut which the older people 
have abandoned and there sleep among the clutter of smaller brothert 
and slsters-r The dwelling-huts of one family with its attached de¬ 
pendants may thus resemble a small lumleL 


To the dwelling-huw are attached a number of other buDdbgi 
which may be owned by the family as a unit, or by the individual 
households within the family. There may be kitchens. Often all the 
vdves and other women attached to the family wUl share a single 
kitchen, but each wife may demand her own. How far the famOy 
represents a consumption unit is a matter of individual preference. 
Often all the women will took together, or arrange among thenudves 
to cook in turn. When the food is cooked* the men and hoyt group 
themselves around one set of pots, while the women and girls form a 
separate circle* la other families each wife prefers to cook, separately] 
but the whole family will still assemble to iharc the mcil icgcther vrith 
each wife oontributing a portion of the Ibod. Still others find such an 
aoricahle; arrangement beyond ihcm, and each wife CDalti for hendf 
and her children and each sends a dish lo ihe husband. The cooking 
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and eadng group may thus ht nairow^ to th£ iiidiTidti&l household 
within the ^mily. On the othei hand, it may be widened to indnde 
sercral families which habitually coot and eat together 

Each famQy has its own granaries, and storage platforms usually 
placed close to the dwelling-huts. The number and ownership dc- 
pends upon the arrangements agreed to within the famQy, an arrange¬ 
ment which also a:ff ects the ownership and cultiv^ation of fields. 

A man usually provides a field for each wife and usually has a field 
of his own as well In this case each one is likely to have a separate 
storage place. The woman stores her crop in her own granary and uses 
it to provide food for herself her children, and her husbands If there 
is a surplus she may sell and is entitled to keep some of the money, or 
she may prefer to make it into beer. Her husband must be consulted, 
but it is not his immediate concern. A woman is under no obligation 
to share her crop with her co-wives^ even though these have had a crop 
failure and are without sufficient food to last until the neit harvest* 
If she is a *good woman* she will hdp, but even then she is not ex¬ 
pected to do so constantly. The husband Is expected to provide for his 
unfortunate wife &om his own field or by buying food. The husband 
in tom stores hb crop in his own granary, and this he uses to help out 
any deficiencies in his wifc*s store, or sdb to provide for cash require¬ 
ments of his family and its dependants—tax, dothingj ploughs, and 
other agricultural equipment, Before he sefij he should consult his 
first wife and inform ids ocher wives of Ms. mtentioii. Any surplus he 
may turn into cattle, which belong to him, though he may present 
cash or a beast to his wife if he cares to do so. In other famffies the 
problem of ownership of the crop and granaries does not arise^ A man 
and his wives, though they each have thdr own fields, will store in one 
granary and any wife may go to the common stock for food. A family 
maize granary ia common. Each wife, however, is likely to demand 
her own small granary for storing crops such as ground-nuts. More 
rarely a man and his wife or wives have but one field and cultivate this 
together. They will then store in one graDary and use the Btored food 
without the question of individual rights arising. 

Adult dependants attached to the family also own their own fields 
and granaries^ though I am not clear as to what obligation there is for 
them to contribute food to the common pot. Single men often prefer 
to sell thdr maize immediately after harvest, and thus avoid the 
necessity for a granary. Single women will almost always have a sepa¬ 
rate granary as soon as they have their own fields. Unmarried boys and 
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girk are unlikdy to ovni fidda j thoje who do, scU thek crop to pay for 
clothing or oth^ «ipciise!+ 

Small stock and fowk, although always individually owned, are left 
free to wander about the cluster. Individual membcTS of a family put 
their cattle where they like, and often send them to be herded by 
relatives in some other village even at a distance. If a woman inherits, 
bup, or receives cattle, she customarily sends them to her relatives to 
herd so that at her husband’s death there may be no confnnon as to 
rhmr ownership- Her husband may send part of his herd to hU rela¬ 
tives. Cattle owned by children are usually sent to matrilineal relatives 
for safe keeping until the child is old cnoogh to look after them. Family 
dependants are not required to place their beasts in the same kraal as 
the head of the family. On the other hand, the family and its depen¬ 
dants do co-operate in the use of herds and Itraak, The family head 
may call upon ids dependants to help him build the kraal. Small bop 
act as herdsmen for their fathers or guardians, and when several men 
from the same duster use the same kraal either their sons v-iU take 
turns in the herding duties, or each will herd the beasts of his own 
father or guardian. 

Stah^ity 

Family solidarity is affected by the counter-daims of the iiiatri- 
lineal groups to which its members bdong. A njamage does not 
create a group having joint responsibility and outlawing legal daimi 
against other members of the group- If a woman becomes involved in 
a case her husband is under no legal obligation to pay her £nei or 
judgements against her, and may tdl her to go to her own kin for 
assistance. This is true even where the husband has brought suit for 
damages because of his wife's adultery. If the accused caif prove his 
innocence and demonstrate that the woman has accused him ftlrely, he 
may then begin a countersuit for false witness. This is a suit agaiust the 
wife and not her husban d, and the husband k praised if he hdps her to 
pay it. A woman is under no necessity to hdp her husband pay bis own 
damages, and if her husband uses her property she may sue him for 
restitution. Her sons are likely to join with her against their father 
in such a suit since they are her hciis and not potential hein of their 
father. Equally a woman may sue her husband if he has endangered 
the lives of her children. In one case heard in a Native Authority 
Court a man was accused of having obtained medieme to bring him 
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lack. The medicine turned on him and kifled two of hia children. H« 
wife demanded and received damage. 

Men ^rc not held compictcif ropomible for the accipps of their 
«inall sons and daughters even though the latter live with them, far 
from luatrilineal kuismcD. When two small boys started a bush fire 
which burned a hut and its eputenm the court ordered the father to 
pay for the Ips^ involved. The fathers sought and obtained pernoisaioD 
to go to the uiatrilineal kinsmen of their sons and ask them to pay the 
damages. 

The family^ dspite its icnporcance, h moreover an unstable unit* as 
are all local units among the Tonga. It constantly lofles and gains 
members. Suddenly it may be disrupted and fall to pieces with divorce 
or with the death of one of the spousi^. At the same time new famiUes 
are constantly in formation^ a process which can only occur in con¬ 
junction with the dismemlserment of some established family. For 
though a man and his wife remain together, through the years their 
children break away to form independent family groups of the same 
Status as the parental family. This is done even during the lifecime of 
the parents, for with the payment of the final instaiinent of bride^ 
wealth a couple establishes itself as a separate family with a right to 
manage its oivn affairs and to appeal directly to the ancestois. Before 
this, however, the family ranks may be broken. Sons^ as they mature, 
may go off to join maternal relatives, to rdatives of their father, or 
perhaps to work and settle among strangers. If they remain vrith their 
parents, still ^ey many^ and after a few years of tutelage establish 
themsdves as independent family heads within the circle of their own 
dependants. At any time they may move from thdr father^? duster. 
UsuaUy daughtem as they many move away with their hnabauds^ 
occasionally they settle matrilocally, but again it is but a few years 
before theyonng conple establishes itsdfas an independent entity In 
the meantime ^e children of the siblings of the husband and wife 
may come to join the family for a few years and then to break away in 
the same manner as the childreri. 

EiWDtujlIy there may be a. duster of indepetident families under the 
nominal leadership of the origmil family head, but his authority is of 
a limited nature. His advice should be aried imtU he is so far ia his 
dotage that his advice ia useless, but his power to enforce decisions is 
hmit^ by hia lack of power to reward or punish, for the new families 
which have spmny up about him have thdr own fields, their own 
homesteads, and their own property which lies in their control and not 
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in the control of the older inin. If they have moved to another duster 
or a different village^ they are stiU lesa likely to accept his ordem or 
recommendations^ nor will they now be likely to assist him in any 
way* 

Before this stage ia reached the family may be disrupted by death. 
If a woman dies her famiLy is under no obligation to replace her with 
a kinswoman, and it is ejccepilonal for them to do so. Her children are 
allowed to decide whether or not they will stay with their father. If it 
is the husband who dies, an effort is made to prolong the life of the 
family^ and the general heir choaen from among bis matrUineal kin 
should assume his name and his position within the family^ marrying 
his widows and fathering his children. VlrTierc this happens the family 
continues as before, though the widows arc now the wives of the heir 
and henceforth children bom to them arc his legally as weU as physically 
and not children of the dead man. But often the itiatriiineal kin prefer 
to name several men to tike the widows, or the widows thcouclvea may 
choose to marry difFcrent men from among their dead husband's kio. 
In this case, or even when there is but one general heir, the widows 
and children go off to join the new hnshands who may live far from 
the original home, and the afftllaicd members of the family usually 
break away to join other relatives* A widow, however, may refuse to 
remarry into her husband'i family and die will rejoin her own relatives 
until she mardci again. Her children may accompany her, or they may 
stay wdth their paternal relatives* A woman who ia past the child¬ 
bearing age when her husband dies frequently refuses to many again 
and will either slay with her cliildieD or go off to live as an affiliated 
member m the family of some relative, even chough this means meviag 
to a strange and distant place. No matter what the decision, a per¬ 
sonas personal belongings^ including cattle, are inherited by his or 
her own kin, and not by the spouse. Where no substitute spouse is 
provided, the one who has married into the group usually leaves, and 
thus the land b left for any relatives of the dead who may live in the 
vicinity, though if the widow b old she may be allowed to retain her 
fields. Most of the stores of food are consumed during the mourning 
period, and there is thus no question of division. If something remains, 
the survivor may sell and keep the money, or remove some of the stores 
with him when he leaves or divide this with the kin of the dead spouse. 

In case of divorce,* the person who has married into the vOlage de¬ 
parts, taking the stores from his or her gractaiy. When the divorce has 

* Diimrcv it fiurlr frequent, but the Tangi nunisge ii iDorv stablE tiu Yvj. 
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been amicable the couple mijr make a diTision, or seU the lot and diFide 
the money* Hut and lands are abandoiied to- the pmon who remains 
in the village. The children themseiv® decide where they will 
and the family gro^f breaks up, A woman who Is past diild-bearing 
may be persuaded by her duldren to leave her husband. She may then 
contmue to liFe in the same village, perhaps m the same dusterj but 
the family unit has ceased to exist. Her husband is no longer expected 
to help her build her hut or to till her held. He is not expected co pro¬ 
vide her with clothing or meet her other needs. Instead, she now turns 
to her children for help* She in turn no longer expects to cook for her 
husband or to work in his fieldsn 

V. CLAN AND MATRILINEAL GROUP 

Membership in a local unit to the Tonga is largely a matter of &ee 
choke. Membership in clan and matrUincal group, on the other hand, 
is inherited through the mother, and cannot be changed except under 
exceptional dreunutances which no longer occur. In former days 
when a person was endaved, his bead was shaved and at the same time 
he was given one of the names current withiei his owner's matrilineal 
group as a symbol of hh mcorporation into a new group. Henceforth 
he was a member of this matrilineal group and therefore automatically 
of bis owner's dan* A woman slave passed this affiliation on to her de¬ 
scendants, who vHthm a generation or ao vi'ere no longer distinguished 
from other members. Neverthdess, for several generations the rules 
of exogamy which normally prohibited intermarriage within the dan 
and therefore, of course, within, the matrilineal group, were suspended. 
A man might marry hh woman slave though she now bore his dan 
name, or a member of the group might rnarry the child of such a 
woman though their clan and matrilineal group affiliation would now 
be the same and such a marriage w^ould normally rank, as incest. 

The matrilineal group consists of people who share a fiction of 

^ Children have ihv right CD dedde^ and thrir decuvEm muit be rnpected whether 
or iSDi bride-wealth haf beea retufiied. Some men who had kept ihor childccn after 
divorce said they had not asked for the return of tbrir bride-wealth because they bad 
their cbifdTetL Yet the Tpp^ maincain that a eaim-Dt ho^d bf" ehildrai CD him 
by learinf hii btidc-wcalth with the rebdvtt of the wifc^ and that the taacrihned 
TeUdvei cannot npjn poneauna of the cbiJd rctuiniii^ the hridc-weilth. The 
child muit dedde fezr lUelf and maj xc any time change ita It would ccDvdcf 

itielf treated u a tlave If kneed to tuy wh™ it did w^t wiih^ and would tuti away. 
Uiuil^ children accCDipaiiy their oicther* 
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common docent through matriimeal diough act ual genealogical 
linkA may not be known and though some of lu membcis may be 
known to be afiiiiaccd to the group through a ilate startis. The dan 
u a mudi broader groupp including all those people who bear a com¬ 
mon dan name. Ultimately^ people assume, all those who bear this 
name have descended hfom one woman^ whom they neither know of 
nor care about. The matrilincal group is dbdnet from the clan« 
though it h contabed withb it. The Tonga do not have a lineage 
system of a segm enury type in which minimal groups of unilineal km 
combine mto larger groups b toutrast to other groups of like nature 
which b turn combbe until a maximal Ibeage or dan b formed as a 
final capstone to the whole structure. Instead, each matrilbeal group 
b an entity in itself which apparently recognises all other matriibeal 
groups b the same clan aa bebg of the same order as itself. Thua the 
dan lacka mtemal atructure of the Ibeage type^ and m turn the chms 
are not opposed to each other to form the framework of a political 
oiganizatioD. 

Tie Clan 

The dan b known aa muketea^ a word which also seems to have the 
meanbg of species^ kind, type J Cbns as such have no corporate tutus. 
There arc never occasions when all members of a given dan meet of 
job b some activity which would give evidence of their corporate 
nature. A clan owns no propeny; it controls no territoiy; it has no 
recognized leaders; it has no ritual centres or special ritual occaiionip 
In the scanty literature on the Tonga we do find references to dan 
sKrbea or to clan areas, but this teems io be due to a confusion, only 
too easy, between the dan and the matrilineal group.* No one chm 
seems to have had any particular prestige higher or different from that 
of the rest^ though Worman ts are prone to stress that their own dans 
provided the leadership of the Tonga. The ritual leaders of the ram 
cults, who were the most important men m pTe-European dayi^ were 
drawn from many clans. 

At the present rime no peculiarities of dress or practice serve to db- 
tbgubh one ckn from another^ Each dan has one or more animab 
said to be associated with it, but any totenuc element which may have 
existed has disappeared. No one avoids or honours hb dan animab 
Some people say that formerly it was tabex} to eat onek clan animal, 

^ CL CuHt, ^Sam€ Cuttenii^, p. se^. * CC Twwga p. 94. 
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but today this does Dot affect even the oldest people. Each dan does 
have specul praise-names which are used by its members at funerals or 
at puberty rites. The ordinary name of the dan is used as a polite farm 
of address, though a person may also be addressed by the dari name of 
his father or of either grandfather, or by the dan name of the father 
of the ancestral spirit after whom he is named. 

Today clam are dispersed rather than local groups; most of them 
occur throughout Tonga country and also among neighboming 
peoples of the same linguistic gronp. Twelve are common to most of 
the area; two seem largely conhned to the western chieftaincies.* Oa 
the north and north-west the whole system changes. Only a few of the 
CQSComaiy dans are found, and the number of clans is swelled by new 
clans which appear to be importations from Lenje, Sala, and Ila. 
Thus, in a few hours in Sianjalika I recorded a list of seventeen clans 
known locally, whereas five months at Cops brought to ligJit only the 
customary twelve. 3 ut though these dan names arc widely spread, it 
is possible that they da not refer to the same groupings. 

Many clans have two or three names, any one of which may be used 
<juite indiscriminately by the speaker. Again all clans have an associa¬ 
tion with some plant, creature, or natural phenomenon. Usually a clan 
has more than one. But these associations are not invariable, nor do 
the names always form the same cluster. In the east, for eiample, the 
Elephant dan b known indifferently as Batenda, Baungu, or Bakuli. 
On the western borders appear Baungu, who maintain that they are 
not Batenda or Bakuli and that they are associated with lech we rather 
^ftphant* The Pigeon clan of the east also has three names 
Bafumu, Baganda, and Boono. This clan has another creature, frog, 
associated with ii. In die west the Boono claim to be dutinct from 
Bafumu and say their association is with cattle. In the east the baboon 
is assigned to the Balongo clan; on the north it is Baniombwe; and the 
^ongo a« assodated with buffalo; and elsewhere the baboon li asso¬ 
ciated witJi still a third cUd. Id view of this cODfusioil it is that 

* Thac fcurtKii dw ife lilted bebw. The two found to tlw w«t arc iiarred: 

E. Bahjrmmbt-^hyuLOt rhinsOftTBi^ p%, 

3. lortoUcp TuJeure, 

4. —kopueL, bee. 

5. BokdD^—eland, jjckil, 

^ pifeODi hippopa framnf 

7^ Buiugc^-ribbic. __ 

Only the eommoncic cbc mosc ind lomc of coinmcDCff anlmil usooiLcf arc luted. 


Sr Bayimj— 

^ Bumdu— HofO* 
lex Beetwa^HToeodBe. 

11. BiiBtiflga—nil tuff. 

12. — hubooB. 

ij. — buih^baby^ 

14. Sankumbwf — ^ 
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die Tonga seem adept st relating tbemselv^ to sonic cUn no inactex 
where thejr go and can fit strangers froin other tribes into their clan 
system. I am not clear as yet whether they do this on the basis of the 
animal association or on the basis of the name, assnnung that the two 
arc not in agreement with the local system^ 

It is therefore difficult to estimate the average size of a clan, and 
clans probably vary considerably^ Leaving aside the particular prob^ 
lems raised by the variation in name clusters and an imal associates, 
however, it is probable that four or five dans contain about S^pOOO 
members^ two or three more between 4,000 and S»oOO, and that the 
rest fall well below this figure. This estimate Is based on a sample of 
600 adult men and women from three chieftaindcs. The Eland clan 
(Bafconka) found in aU three areas had 94 members; BalongOp which 
also appeared in all three areas, was represented by only 10 individuals; 
the smallest clan seems to be the Bankombwe,. wbieh appeared in only 
one area and was represented by only 9 mdividuals. 

Cbm representation is widely but unevenly spreads Thus, in no vil¬ 
lage have I recorded fewer fhan aix clans, and most vilLag<s include 
representatives from eight to ten dam. In Chona village the 61 adults 
belong to 10 diiSerent clans, the 26 men to S ckns« At Sintuba village 
the 3^ adulrs belong to 9 dans, the rj men to 5 dans , ThLi shows 
something of the clan dispersal and indicates that the clan itsdf is un ¬ 
likely to form a stable local group^ On the other hand, there is a slight 
tendency for a given dju to dominate numerically in particular areas. 
In each of the three difierent neighbourhoods where I have worked this 
tendency has app wed. In Chona neighbourhood the Eland dan con¬ 
tains slightly over 34 per cent< of all men in the neighbourhood, the 
next brgest dan only about 14 per cent. In Mujika the Rabbit dan 
contained 2I per cent, of the men, the next laigest clan tfi per cent 
At Katimba the Goat clan predominated. In all threeneighbourhooda, 
however^ the clan affiliation of the women is more evenly spread than 
that of the men. This is to be expected since the presence of the 
women in a neighbourhood is likely to be due to marriage det and not 
to lies of birth. Unless their children sedt their matrOincal kin the 
clan composition of the village and neighbourhood must change from 
generation to generation and should eventually even out. Today there 
is no strong feeling for rejoinbg maxrUineal kin. Hierefoie, clumping 
or clustering of clans in a given area at the present time is fortuitous 
and gives an appearance of stability which may well vaniiJi within a 
few yean. 
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In former days clans may have had some tituai or poUtkal funcdonJ 
They eojoined hcspitalJcy for fellow ckn^meo and probabiy gave 
individuals some proiectioD in the days before European admimstra- 
tion otiilawed the feud and the practice of enslaving strangers for 
slight offences^ though there appear to have been no supematural 
sanctLons against despoiling a fellow dans man from a distant area^ To¬ 
day dana seem important chiefly for the regulation of marriage* and 
this seems to have been the case for the past fifty years or more. The 
founder of the first Catholic mission says that even at the begmning 
of the century the Tonga if asked about the origin and function of 
their clans swore, 'God gave them to vts $0 that we could marry prO' 
perly,’^ This is still the Tonga attitude: the clans have been here from 
the beginning^ their existence allows people to many correctly. If 
this is the role of the clan, it h still performing it efficiently despite the 
changes in other parts of Tonga culture. A few cases of intradan mar- 
riage do occur, but it is probable that most or all of these involve a 
slave a filiation to the clan^ Even young people who have received 
a maiimum of education for chu group seem committed to clan 
eiogamyni As a corollary, all Tonga know their clan afiliation. Even 
children of eight and nine can produce the infornution. 

Indeed, the Tonga cannot conceive of a social sptem which lacks 
the dan^ They are firmly convinced that the Europeans have clam 
and perversely conceal the fact from the Africans. Old men say they 
spent much time and thought on the matter when they worked in 
European centres and still w’ere unable to discover just how the 
European claus operated or what they were* Even young people are 
convmced of the importance of the dan. A schoolboy asaiued "The 
clan ii the most important thing we Africans have." 

Yet today it beka apparent function to the outside observerF 1 
thi^ we must look for iti real value to the Tonga in two dkectionj. 
It is partially confused with the matnlincal group which has a very real 
existence and a real lole^ and it is difficult to be sure that when an 
infor^Dt is streasbg the importance of the dan that he is not 
thinking Instead of the matrilincal group^ Again, the dan^not as a 
» ™ people but as an institution—is the mos t permanent element 
in Tonga todal organkaiion. Villages and neighbourhoods are bom, 
change c^plctely their patterns of miemal lelatiomW, move fredy 
through Tonga country, and vanish again. The matrUineal group itself 
* Even iw |i a jnkm« rrfacion^p tctwnen cmain 

ft™ F«h.^ J, S J., Chikuai Mi™i^ 
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Kas very little tidae-depth and gives the individual little renon to 
assume that he has a permanent group which will support him and 
give him a i^onstant poini of reference by which he can rdatc himself 
to the rest of society* Clan afhtiatbn is a constant which survives 
changes of rsidence and the death of one^s kin* By Jtrfssing the claim 
to cUn hospitality a man can always reintroduce himself into some 
social group. Under special circumstances he may even be incorporated 
into a new matrillneal groups for the coocept of relationship, vague 
and remote, persists, as evidenced by the fact ihai kinship terms are 
extended to include all dan membos. 

Tie Matriiin^ai Greup 

The matrillneal group b composed of ihose people who have the 
right to inherit from each other, to choose one fram among themselves 
to replace a dead member of their group by taking his name (lu/yn 
izins) and his spirit {kt^angura muzimv). It is the macrilineal group,^ 
and not the dan, which acts in inheritance, which provides and ihares 
bride-wealth, which accepts responsibility for its membera. The men 
of the group have a joint right to inherit each pther^a widows. If a 
widow remarries anyone in the group* no addinonal bride-wealth will 
be paid^ if she marries outside the group, the bride-wealth must 
be returned. The children of the men stand in a special relatioo to the 
group as a whole, and are children of the entire group and not of |ust 
one man^ Formerly, if a man was unable through illness to perform his 
duties as a husband, ode of his matrillneal group might be substituted 
for him. That these arrangements may still he oiade b evident from a 
divorce case heard in a Native Authority court. A woman demanded 
a divorce on the grounds that her husband had leprosy, and the court 
granted the divorce only after akidng the husband if he had no 
brother he could give to his wife to father children for her. On the 
other hand, ahductioii of wivra or adultery is outlawed within the 
group. It ts wrong, but an acknowledged practice, to run off with 
another man^s wife; it b immoral but known to run off with the wife of 
a memher of your group. According lo Tonga thought, since yon may 
inherit chb woman after her husband's death, to take her while he ii 
alive is to anticipate hb d^th and thus to symbolize your wish for ic. 
Equally, no man may be married to two women of the same matrilincal 
gronp simulianeously, thoogh he may be married to two or more 
women of the same dan J 

> tofoTnuDU also claim that cwo mca firam ih« tame EEUtriliueil froup thould nut 
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The members of a matrillneal groLp share 3 conuDom ancestral cult, 
aince all may call upon the same spirits which are coocemed with all 
members of the group- The marrilmeal group Is also the unit of joint 
responsibility, but this does not mean that retaliation is outlawed 
within the group. Witchcraft charges are frequently brought within 
the group; since those within the group profit most froman Icdiyidual** 
death they are considered logical suspects. The accused witch may then 
be killed by his matrillaeal kin without compensation. Formerly theft 
was not regarded as posible between matrilineal kinsmen. A man had 
the right to tale and use the property of these kin, though someone 
who impoverished the group too gready would be left in the lurch 
eventually. But in cases of adultery or assault, the offender was made 
to pay compensation to the injured person. No compensation was paid 
for murder within the group, since the same people would hare to 
collect the fine and then receive it again. 

To the outside world, however, the matiilineal group represented 
a single unit, and an actual offender was no more guilty than the whole 
of his group. Even at the present time a man may be haled into court 
to pay for an absent fcmsman’^s debts, though today the Tonga feel 
that the group has only a limited liability for its members. One man 
was brought to court twice on different daims against his brother who 
had gone off as a labour migrant after borrowing money. On the first 
appearance the court forced him to pay the debt, on the grounds that 
^®*P^tisible for bis brother. On the second occasion the court 
again decided that he must pay and pleaded with him at length to do 
w, saying that this wa* the last lime they would give such a decision 
and if a third ^rrower should appear they would refuse to press the 
claim against him. The defendant refused to accept the court’s judge¬ 
ment on the pounds that He had paid once and that was enough; he 
finally won his point and was held to be no longer responsible in the 
matier. In many courts today when a man is unable to pay his fine 
or a claim immediately be is detained in the chiefs village whUe some 
fnMd orkuisminissent to collect the moneyfrom his matrilineal group. 

In former days, when the feud was the ultimate sanction for enforc¬ 
ing public order, responsibility went still further. If a man from group 
A stole g^ or tUl^ , man from group B his people were hdd 
responsible. If they did not pay immediately, men of B would go to 
some village where people of A were known to live and would wait 
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2t the wateruntil women from the village appeared. The women 
would be Aekcd^ and one or two sedt bath to andonnee wh7 the raid 
had been made. It then behoved A to mobilize its wealth with great 
speed and pay oS the claim with no more ado before the women had 
their heads shaved and were sold as slaves, if this happened thedr 
troubles had but begniLp for withUi a siUagc there were women from 
many difiereiit matrilincal groups and it was improbable that only 
those of A had been captured. If women from Q Dp and £ had been 
taken, their Lin took the not unreasonable view that A had used their 
daughters to pay off a case in which they were not concerned^ and 
Cp Dp and £ in turn would capture women to hold as hostages for the 
return of their daughters or to sell as slaves if the^ were not returned. 
And so from one case the whole group might be impoverished or even 
annihilated. If the women belonging to the group had been seked and 
could not be redeemed or if it had to pay its own women to redeem 
those from other matrilineal groups who had become involredp it 
might wcdl vanish^ for upon the women depended the continued 
existence of ihe gtoupp and these had now taken on their owners' 
afiiliadons and their children would go to swell those groups. 

The matrilineal group may be disrupted and memben secede to 
found a new group. There u an obhgatiou for those wi thin the group 
to visit each other, especially in oises of Hines. Those who fait to 
visit at such 1 time may be driven away when they come to attend the 
mounuDg with the angry words that they have already forgotten their 
membership within the group. The deavage may become permanentp 
and those dbowned by the group wiU no longer be permitted to 
inherit from it or to share in distributions of bride-wealth. la other 
ways those who fed themselves aggrieved may show their [mentions 
of cutting themsdves adrift from their group. If a woman feds 
neglected by her Lin she will demand that they hand over to her the 
cattle they received from her bride-wealth. Or a man may demand the 
cattle from his motber^s bride''wealth, I have heard two such cases to 
the courts. Though Dcither came to a decision—and later the coun¬ 
sellors said that ihc claimanti had no legal daim under Tonga cujtom 
—^they Were regarded as most serioui matters involving the death of 
the matrilineal group itself The court pointed out that people who 
behaved in this way w^ould IcMC their matrilineal group ; they would be 
afraid to visit and to upon each other for hdp^ they would be 
unable to teach their children that these were Junsmen to whom they 
had the right to appeal^ and the group would diiiDt^gratc. 
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The matrilmcal group thus a specific role ui coDtrasc to the 
much more diffuse role of the cUn. But this does doc make it easy to 
distinguish the two groups m actual practice. This is due partly to a 
linguistic confusion between the two concepts. The word for dan, 
mukouja^ is also used for the matrilbeal group. In the cases cited 
above, for example, the refrain was, 'If you act like this, you will lose 
your mukoti?a/ People composing the matrilineal group are conLmanly 
called Bajbimukwii and Bakt^sHj but both terms are politely exten ded 
to indtidc fellow dansmeu. English^pealdug infortuants may qualify 
their statements if pressed, and refer to the matrOineal group as the 
real mukow^i , but this is not mvarjable* Older people in some areas 
recognize a specific word aiiba for the matrOineal group. The word 
literally means a woodcD dbh or plate, and refers to the dith around 
which member!! of the group gather at the funeral of one of its mem¬ 
bers. This is ai least the explanation given by informants/ 

Moreover, the various matrilineal groups usually have no specific 
name. If pressed, people may say that their group is called by the name 
of the woman who founded it, who is usually the grandmother of the 
oldest member, or that it is called by the name of the man who ia 
^^S^i^dcd as Its leader# Some groups seem to have no name at all. In 
any community, therefore, it takes much time and questioning to dis¬ 
cover what the matrilineal groups are and who betongs to any paxticu^ 
lar one. The genealogical method is not always fruitful since Tonga 
memory for genealogical details is short and they are not concerned 
with remembenng exactly how they are related to one another. The 
group therefore lacks internal structure of the lineage type, just as it 
fails to connect itself to the other matrilineal groups m the same clan 
through a lineage system. Since you and your siblings do not form a 
unit with specific rights and duties to each other setting yon off from 
^e children of your mother's sister, and since you and they do not 
tom a unit in contrast to the descendants of your graudmotber^s 
M lw>8^ there is little point in remembering genealogical details to 
assign you a poiition in relation to each other. 

Kinship Eciins emphasize this point of view^ A man calls all members 
o his matrilineal group who are of his gcneratiGn ■brother^ or 'sister's 
aU who are one generation younger than himself 'sister's child': all 
two generations lower than himself 'brother' or 'sister'; all three 


* pTMKi: found thmu. irtlfirvg to exteud to fodiufo iht cka. I have 
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generations lower than himeelf ^sister's duldVf and thuA on in a con- 
tlauoua extension of the terms . All ‘brothen" aie debarred from taking 
the bride-wealth of their "sisterg\ bat share in the bride-weahh of those 
whom they call ^sister's cb]]d\ 
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women Z. HeihauMmut take bride-'wealth of women in «ny gcfleradon aborc bli owm 
Thoc nda wfll bt duregarded if there we no mexk of the appropriate fimiTmtioni to 
calm ibe brid&-wcalth, but the bride-wemlth iliDuJd then go to a duufiEalEHy brother 
raibcr than tu ■ full bruther-^ 


ThuSf distribution of bride-weaith is spread widely throughout ihe 
group. Formerly a woman was not lold whac her bride-wealth was or 
how it was divided by her idn. She and her children could therefore 
only regard the whole matrilineal group as standiiig in a special rda- 
tionshjp to them and not some particular section or individual within 
it. Those who did not share in one dwtribution might be given a por- 
tion from the next bride-wealth meived by the groups or th^ might 
be given a share from the increase of the cattle. A personas chance of 
obtaining a portioo of any particular bride-wealth* then, depends not 
so much on hh relationship to the wofnan who h bdng married as tc 
docs upon his generation statui. 
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In mhejitiajicc, again, the primary conccjfn ig not to guide the 
property through the geunlogical table. When a man of wealiJi dieg^ 
a general heir is ehosen who marries the wivej ai^d remalnfi as ctistodiaq 
to a portion of the property. The rest is divided widely as possible 
through the group. Anyone may be chosen as the general heir-—with 
the emphasis always on finding the most suitable person among the 
whole group. ^ In former days a slave might be chosen, or perhaps even 
someone from outside the group. Wives are not necessarily inherited 
by the closest relative of the dead man. The matiilineal group is likely 
to nominate men who arc not yet provided with wives, but the widows 
have the right to ask for any men they themselves ivant so long as the 
men belong to the group. The same choice is possible ivhere the group 
controls a ritual office. At the present time the Chona group controls 
the rain rituals for its area. At a recent meeting held to choose a suc¬ 
cessor to the old ritual leader the choice lay between a man descended 
from his mother's sister and a man ivhose genealogical link to the group 
cannot be established, though the old leader has brothers, sisters’ sons, 
and other close relatives living in his own village. 

The ancestral cult is also consistent with this general lack of lineage 
struct life within the group. Any ancestor may be reincarnated in any 
member of the group, who thereafter stanos in a special relationship 
to this ancestor. The same ancestor may be incarnate in two or more 
members of the group. Even those who are affiliated to the group 
through a dave Unk may appeal to the ancestors and will find the 
ancestors reincarnating among their descendants. As the Tonga siy, 
You can t tell such a chUd he is a slave. Nobody would tell him. You 
caU him your sisters child. And he has only your ancestors to appeal 
to.’ Since every adult man who has a wife to brew beer for Mm, and 
every adult woman b capable of appealing direedy to the ancestors, 
every adult is independent of other relatives in rdatiom with the 
ancestors, and you do not find segments of the group joining in com¬ 
mon ritual under the guidance of some family priest. But if a man 
wants to c^ in attendants when he makes his offering or when he 

builds a sMine for the ancestors, anyone in the group is able to attend 
and to take part. 

It ii thmfore membership in a group which is important and not 
mem ip m specified segments, fn mofit matrilineal groups there 
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are people who cannot teU you how they are related to other people in 
the groop* and they conteni chemselved with the knowledge that the 
old people now dead probably knew. For the ma trilineal group, then, to 
endure there mnst be a perrorial contact between m members, for a 
stranger cannoc link himself into the group through redtlng a 
genealogy and thus validating a claim to memhership. Since residence 
is not iixed, and women tend to move off to ihrir hutbandi^ homes 
aikd often their children do not return to their matrUinea] kin to 
settle but in turn move still farther away, the group tends automatic¬ 
ally to shed its members, or rather gradually to split into smaller group 
which lose contact with each ocherJ With land plentiful there was 
formerly no need to seek one*s matriLineal kin to beg for a share in the 
ancestral acres. Until the present day the inheritance with which the 
group has been conceriied has been movable property, which can follow 
the members in their wanderings. 1 have tried discussing segmentary 
lineage systems with the Tonga. They point out that it is impossible 
under their system where a woman marries into a distant village, her 
daughter mamea still farther away, and soon all knowledge of her and 
her children h lost. la turn they da not remember the people in the 
original home. Genealogies bear this out, for few people remember the 
names of ancestors beyond grandparents, and often they dp not know 
where their grandparents were bom or if they ha d siblings. 

Even where a tradition of kinship is preserved, distance may 
largely nullify its effects. Unlea a man can attend the meeting at 
which inheritance is discussed, unless he h present to lay bis claim to 
a portion of a bride-wealth, he has little chance to obtain a portion* 
In fonner days, moreover, he could get little protection ^m his 
group In case trouble started. His relatives were not IQcely to make a 
distant expedition into strange territory to stress the rights of a stray 
kinsman whom they thought would have been wiser in any event to 
have settled more closely to them. If they heard that he had been 
Jdlled they would remember the matter and take vengeance upon the 
first person from the offending group who was injudicious enough to 
come within their reach. But such sanctions could be effective only 

’ Tfio^ aaj that in thr iisicttlcd dayi befofr tJie Euitipuni came th^ dul daC 
like to uuiry jntii diitiDt or iate ^amilici where (uanhgBi bad n«t previouil^ 

occuiTcd* Thej alio pnttiicd croii-COime marfiiaf—Vrith naothcr'a brother”! 
daughter ind bthcr^j ihiei'i dau^cer—whi^ tend^ co keep Logether com of 
kmcmen. AttniDj, howcvcr, fenealogici iodicate that dhunt mova and rordfti 
naarr^H have iKrijn beta common. 
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over an area compact enough for there to be couai jerabic visiting back 
and forth. 

The effective ut^tdlineal group therefore congists of those people 
who are near enough to mtehange visits and services which will keep 
alive the recognitiDn of their unity. Those who live outnde this range 
may be able to re-establish contact with the group and be accepted 
within it again so long as the meirioiy of the common kinship persists. 
Once this b gone^ kinship dbappeats into clanship and even common 
residence does not necessarily convert it into kinship again. 

Cian and MairiliTKal Gr^p 

The distinction between dan and rnatiilineal group appean iu a case 
brought before oue of the Native Authority courts—a case which gave 
me the necessary due to start untangling the matter. Those involved 
in the case belonged to the Bird dan, yet the plaintiffs were demand¬ 
ing that the defendant return to them a beast he had inherited, on the 
plea that he did not belong to their mukawa. When I pressed for an 
explanation the court agreed that the defendant was a member of 
the Bird clan^ and yet he was not. In the following discussion it 
appeared that two types of relationship were involved: the dan and 
the matrilineal group. Years beforej A, the defendant^ had settled with 
a fellow dansman^ B. Thongh th^ could trace no fdationahip they 
were friendj. and B gave A some oittle to herd- When B died, A 
brought a beast to kill at his funeral; a gesture which might be in ter- 
preted as arising from friendship, from the economic re^cionshlp of 
catUe-owuer and herdsman^ or from Idnsliip. B’s matrilineal group 
met for die division of the property left by B. They gave one beast to 
A, and in the court they now daimed that they had given thb to him 
as his share in the inheritance and not to repay him for the beast killed 
at the funeral. Later on they supplied A^s brother with a beast to help 
him marry. They were acting as though A were a member of the 
group. Later, for some reason which did not appear m the courts B*s 
heir, C, and others of the group decided that A was merely a felow 
clanaman and therefore had no right to inherit or to receive assistance. 
They demanded that he return the beast of the [nheritance as a token 
that he recognized that he did not belong within the group. He had 
also reedved other cattle from them, but in the court Aey disdaiixied 
all Immediate iutereat in these beasts and said, * We want only the beast 
he received from the inheriunoe. He must return k. He does not 
belong CO our mukmea.* The court decided that A must return it. 


AND MATRIilNEAl CROUP *+* 

Dnring the hearing and m Uter disciuaioiu about the mauer the ina- 
plication was always that if the matter had been allowed to rest and 
possession of thl* beast gone undispiited^ then A would have been in a 
strong powtion to regard himself as a genuine member of B s group 
and to put forward his claim to inherit from other membeii^ to de¬ 
mand assistance in any emergency, and to have full status. It was this 
they were repudiaiing by their demands to regain the beast &om the 
mheritance. 

Informants say that this dwtinction between clan and group may 
be raised at a funeral, the tune when the status of the group is most 
clearly demonstrated. A man who has settled with a fellow dansman 
might be turned upon at the funeral of his protector with the wordi, 
‘Now you must go away. You cacne only to settle with thh nun and 
yon have no right to live with m. You cannot inherit our places.'' On 
the other hand, there are indications that under fiomc conditions 
people belonging to the same clan but to difFerent ma trilineal groups 
and settled in the same area may decide to regard themselves as a single 
group* Such a suggestion seems to offer the OEdy cxplauatioji for some 
of my data. 

In the Mujika area this seems to have occunedi Chepa^ the headman 
of the latgcat village, belongs to the Hyena cUn. He is surrounded by 
a large number of fellow danimen^ Some are his siblings and hii sjsters 
children, one or two others are remoce but traceable Idn. Others count 
themselves as membtfs of hh group, though they can murmur only 
vaguely that the old people must have known how they were related 
but they themselves never bothered to leam. These people were bom 
or grew up in the Mujika area, where their immediaie ancestors 
moved from We country some fifty to seventy yean ago- Chepa and 
his immediate relaiives moved into the dbirict about igai- Chepa s 
inother was bom in We country on the Zambezi and was married by 
an elephant hunter who after much wandering settled in Chona 
country, prol^bly about i8»0. She mamtained some contact with her 
family on the Zambezi, and when Chepa formed his own village two of 
her sister*! descendants came to join him. It is poMibk that the 
ancestonsof the Mujtb people and Cbepa'aancestors formed onenutri- 
lineal group on the Zambezi ^ if so, I believe that the connexion had 
been forgotten and no tradition of kinship existed when Chepa moved 
to Mujika and formed hia village. Yet today they have entered into the 
types of relationship which seem to imply a common matrilineal 
group. One Mujika woman was kept in Chfipa*s house for her puberty 
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seclusiod; Cbep* shared in ihe bride-wealth ofanqthen Chepa add older 
Mujika men claim that they will inherit from each other. Such a coales¬ 
cence into one group Ls aided by a number of circumscancs. Chepa h 
the wealthiest person In the vicinity; it therefore pays outBiders to be 
incorporated into his group, Chepa in turn is proud of having a large 
village and of kis dominating influence in the neighbourhood. He has 
a better chance to stabilize hk village about a strong core of Hyena 
clansmen if he can give them some permanent stake in the village. 
He does xhk by converting them into idnsmen. Since he has a strong 
personality and a strong position at the moment tfis-A-vu hb own im¬ 
mediate kinsmen he b able to get away with widening the inheritance 
group which they might well prefer to see narrowed* Moreover, he b 
probably one of the more emancipated of the Tonga. To the best of 
my knowledge he ignores the ancestors, and would probably feel no 
qualms at any possible resentment on their part. Moreover, he actively 
dislikes the ^tem of matiilineaJ inheritance which prevents his own 
sons ikom succeeding to hb property. He is therefore unlikely to feel 
any particularly tender i^gard for the inter^ts of hia siblings and his 
sisters’ children or for the one or two other people who belong without 
question to his matrilUieal group. If he should die^ of cour^, these 
people might question the status of the group and repudiate the out¬ 
siders who have been incorporated mto it. They may And this diflBcult 
to do since Chepa has taken a share of the bride-weahh of the women 
belonging io ihe outsiders. 

In other cases dose proximity over long periods has not given rise 
to any blurring of the matrilineal graupE. At Chona the Eland clan b 
rtprcsentcd by two nuclei which remain quite separate and have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so for possibly seventy to eighty years. One waa 
apparently founded by the first Chqna and hb sister^ Nadteba, who 
moved into the area from Shamaundu country. Nadteba b regarded 
as the prQgenitrb; of the group, whose Dldesr living members arc her 
grandchildren. Today the group consists of about fifiy adults, ten 
or Twdve of whom cannot be fitted into the genealogy and who are 
assumed to represent some earlier link to Naciteba. A few others 
represent slave links. The majority live in ihc two villagesof Chona and 
Chobanap a few live a good dbtance away, and rhi^ is not entirely due 
to recent dbpersah After Chona and his sister were established in the 
country a famine in We country drove Hanamoomga, another Eland, 
to settle near his fellow clansmen. He came with hb mother and tome 
of hb siblings. Today hb group b largely settled in three villages. 
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HiiiAnioong«i, Simuzingcm, and Htlnindc, and prdb^bly^ numbers 
About thirty members. Hanamoonga and Chona villager arc closer 
togethcTj onljr fifteen minutes* walk apart, than tktf are %c an^ of the 
other three villages. At rimea in the past they have been in even closer 
pmaimity. Visits, exchange of labour, flee., link the two matrilineal 
groups. At the pr«ent time four memben of the Cbona group live in 
Hauamoouga village. But Hanamoonga does not ihare in ibe inheri¬ 
tance if a member of Cbona diea^ and vice vena« They do not share in 
the distribution of bride-wealtli, nor must the marriage of a Chooa 
woman be announced at Hanamoonga. When a Hanamoonga girl is 
secluded for puberty she would not be sent to Chon a people for her 
seclusion (unless there were a patrilineal link), and during the final 
rite when the girl emerges from seclusion, a member of Hanamoonga 
would kill the beast provided by the matrilineal group. When a mem¬ 
ber of Chona brews beer to make an offering to the ancestor!, Hana- 
moonga people may come for the public beer-dnnk as may anyone 
else, but only the Chona people may help with the offering. Hanamoonga 
people have no right to look to Chona for help in paying claimt against 
ihcmj nor will Chona call upon Hanamoonga. Informanti eapbin that 
they have remained distinct groups because each containi many 
people, but that they will coalesce if cither appean about to die out. 

Tb* Linking Afatrilin^ai Cr^upl 

While the roairilmea] groups are not linked into a lineage system, 
there is an intricate interiocklng of groups which cuts acroii the clan 
lines and which is created by tntennarriage and the birth of children.. 
The link is through mdividuair, but the relationship* involve groups 
of people organized on kinship principles. 

This linkage is supplied by the incorporation of the individiJil 
into the matrilioeal group of his father, l^ough hit primaiy group 
and oUr affiliation, hk b^hintukowa^ ate from his mother^ he has what 
might be termed an honorary life-mem beiship in the clan and group 
to which his ^ther belongs, Kk bashdnaUibL He may use either clan 
name, though if asked he will specify that one is hia ovm dan, the 
other the dan which *bore* him. 

Pof the in dividual there are always two blocks of kin to which he owes 
allegiance, to which he has special obligations, and from whom he can 
expect support- He k a dUld of onej^ he is an integral member of the 
other. From the point of view of any one matrilineal gr<snp, there is 
the solid core of people who compose the group itself and there h a 
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periphery of people who are the children of the group md to which 
it ais a body obligntions. Unlike the iiLatrilineal group itself, the 
periphery has the span of but one generadoii^ It ia eirtuigiiished with 
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the death of the onginal holder of the right, and in the next genera¬ 
tion place to the rdationahip of hashikuiu which an indiTidual 
ha* A¥ith the tnatrilineal groups of his mother^i &ther and hia father’s 
^ * joking relationship in which there is no direct responsi- 
bUit7 for » penon’j acdoiu or direct claiou upon him or his property. 
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Each mdmdual hai thus four distincC matriliacal groups to which he 
staads in ttcreotyped rclitionthjps; the two groups of his grsuid^ 
fathers who are not diiecdj concerned in his affairs^ and the two 
groups of his grandmothers who are Lmmediatdy inrerested in his 
welfare. 


DmoaAU 3 



Through marriage he acquires new relationship! which arc also to 
groups.^ la erery marriage four groups are immediaiely coacemed. If 
you also consider the hashikulu^ there are dght groups which have 
some intereit in the afair. 

The immediare incerests of the groups are shown in the institution 
of bride-weahh. The bashitulu participate to a very minor degree; the 
other four groups are primarily concerned, two as coniributDins and 
two as recipient!. The bride-wealth is divided into five payments^ 
only one of which appears to be enentiil to make the marriage legaL-^ 
This is fHuyumujhOf which is given during ihe marriage negotiations. 
Tradirionally it consists of a spear and a numher of hoes; today a 
money payment of about ten shiUtngs 11 often subs tit y ted. This should 
be divided between the matrilineal group of the girl and the group 

* Whoi a member of the mitriliseil group diNp tbc work of kflling and cuidng wp 
the cselIc brovg^c for tbe fiuicnl, the oooJdng ef iht pornilgc, ud atbcf nu^h duties 
fall upon the men who haw married the women of the group. 

^ 'Thii ii enJj a prelhumarj Jegaiity, Jf the husband delayi too long in makiiig the 
filial pa^TDEnt of hit wife's &nulr maj refiue to feoogmse ihe tnarriafc further. 
Xhf. court* uphold [hem iml inform a defin^uEnC huiband that he hu uSrd up hi* 
* " i tial pajmoit, that he it now lO he CoEmder^ as a [owet and not u a hwbaiKJ, ind 
that if ihc wifE commil* adulteiy he euuioi cnUect damages. If awarded ihei* are duE 
to her parents. A reatonably n-dn^ctory •on-ui-law^ bawErer^ ibould have uoching to 
fiar for four or five fetfi^ and the pome appears to be •cfested only if the familjr is 
diwadsfied far atbEi- remoRL For 1 coupk to Hve together, howtvefp before the Em 
parment is made doe* not repreieciE marnage. The mtn wiU be madE to paj jf the 
wdhuh oonessem^ and to paj b«n^ if the child ii bora dead or ihe tnatbcT dici b 
chddbinh. 
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of htJT father, though frcquentlf the fathei^s group keeps the eotire 
paTinenr. At the same time two aEldidoua] payments should be made, 
though these are regarded as recent innoTatbns and seem to represent 
the immediate interests of the parents themselves^ One is given 

to the girl’s father and named for his beard with which she played as a 
child. The other payment is muumiya^ which goes to the girl's mother 
Of to her mother^s sister, and b named for the rope which women 
wear around their waists after child birth. When the bride is taJceii to 
her husband a fourth payment, is made. The bride should 

be accompanied by two young girls—one from her fa therms group and 
one from her mother's^ The two representatives of the husband, one 
from each of his groups, bargain with them and finaUy present them 
with money* This is divided as widely as possible through the bride’s 
two groups, with small payments reserved for the two t^hHulu 
groups. Such payments establish the legality of the marriage and 
entitle a man and his matriliAeal group to share in the bride^wealth 
of the daughters of the marriage. This b true, at least, if the marriage 
endures and the father contributes to the rearing of hb daughters. 
But if a man dies at thb point in the payraents hb matrilineal group is 
not allowed to appoint a new husband for the wife. For this 
niiut be given, which b conceived as the final instalment which creates 
the new famDy, for the wife may not brew beer at her own house nor 
may the couple invoke the ancestors by themselves until ffia b paid. 
Over most of Tonga country thb was once paid in hoes or goats; 
today it b paid almosf alwa)^ in cattle or money. The normal ciAc 
consbts of from two to four cattle, but there are signs that the amount 
b being steadily increased as the Tonga gain m wcaltln It must be 
repaid in case of divorce, or if a widow tefiises to marry again into her 
husband’s family. Its return does not seem to affect the father’s 
rights in the children of the marriage, though the courts today urge 
him to leave at least one beaat with hb wife's family to provide for hts 
children. If the wife dies no refund b made. 

This last mjtalment b handed to the girPs father or to hb repre- 
■entative. He in turn hands a share to the representarive of the gbPs 
matrilineal group. The two men then divide within thrir own groups. 
Usually the matter of dbtribution has been partially settled at the 
time of the girPs pubeny ceremony when usually two beasts or two 
g^ts arc one by her fa therms group^ one by her own. Any mdi- 

vidua] bdanging to the group may be asked to supply a beast for this 
occasion, and he has a presumptive right to receive at least one b^st 
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from her bride-wealth,* If the girl h impregnated before marriagei the 
two beasts paid in compeiuation are given to the men who IdUed their 
cattle for her ccremoiijj who represent her two groups. 

The bride-wealth of the woman is thus held by two groupa^ and she 
has the right to look to either one for help. Both groups have an 
interest in seeing that her marriage endures and therefore in main- 
Taining good relations with the two groups represented by her husband. 
However^ the woman holds orJy a life interest in the cattle given to 
her father’s group. She herself may approach her father's people on the 
grounck that they hold cattle given for her. Her children may not do 
so^ they nuy foUow only the cattle assigned to her own matrilineal 
group.^ In turn her father’s matrilineal group has no right to share in 
the bride wealth of her daughters ejcccpt for the token payment from 
the tftafwfusya. They are now only ba^kihihy 

Meantime a man looks for help in mirriage both to his matrilineal 
group and to his father’s matrilineal gronp^ though hkrights in the two 
directions are of a different nature—the one unquestioned^ the other 
hedged with reservations. 7 'hui after he has been married for some 
years and the cattle of hb bride-wealth have begun to bearj one cow 
with its calf should be returned to him. If the major portion of his 
bride-wealth came from his own group he keeps the beast himself 
and that ends the matter* If it has come from his father he must give 
the beast to bu father and may be hned if he fails to do so* The father^ 
however, may then present it to his son again to help him bnild up his 
herd. Again, if the father's group has provided aU or the majority of_ 
the bride-wealth, it may refuse to let his matrilineal group inherit hb 
widow. Before his group may retain her it must pay bride-wealth to the 
group of the father. Finally, though a manV lather’s group hdps with 
his bride-wealth it has no rights over Ids children or over the bride¬ 
wealth of hu daughters. Again thb has become a t^hikulu reUtionihip. 

With the birth of children a new alineiuent of group conies into 
being. The Tonga symbolize the relationship of an individual to hb 
two groups by saying that the left hand and body belong to the 
mother, the right hand and head belong to the father. Today^ however, 

* Hme of tbe Tccfia ue <ttenipcin£ to uk for an oitrii beait with the rt+o to 
cof cf thu paviDcnE and thtn to bold ilbt It ii not reiumible la the cw of divorce. 
So fkr rhii u nat 

* If a EELUI GUI ^ no miiUllce from either of bk he nuj appmqjch hli 

and mA for help to miny. They ihoidd give a totra pijmcnt^ mch mi a boe, 
but any Other as£»ttn» Ii fives Mt W hU riaht but aa ■ li^ of fencroiity or Iticadli- 
neti. 
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thoK who rcKnt iht niatrilmeai system that di«s entire cliUd 
bdoDgs EO xht father since be pap a large bride-wealrh. Just what 
beliefs abQut conception maf underlie rhe tmdiiioiul saying I do not 
know. Some Tonga ^xy tbat the father makes the child. But It is not 
a pntdy phpiological rdationflhjp. A child conedyed by a married 
woman bdongs to her husband i^hoever the physical father may be* 
This point has been raised in the courts, as in a case involving two 
children bom to a woman who bad left her husband and Uved with her 
lover for seyeral years. The husband said he wanted to know what to 
do since his wife refused to allow Mm to give names lo the children 
bom of her lover. The court turned to the lover and said: * You're not 
a father. You just stole the womb. The children belong to the 
husband,^ ^ 

The daims of the two groups are clearly derOGiutrated In this matter 
of naming. Within a few months of its birth the father gives the child 
one of the names current in Ms group. This is symbolized by a circlet 
of beads placed around the Childs's right arm. Thereafter the mother^s 
group gives one of its names and places a wristlet on the left arm. 
Each name symbolizes some ancestral spirit who U now thought to 
reincamaie in the child. When an individual dies his father's gtoup 
cornea to take back the name which it gave him, while the name given 
by the mothcr^s group remains and Li inherited by the person chosen 
by the group to succeed him. 

The same symbclbin of right and left U retained throughout life* 
When a man marries; his first house is called 'the house of the father^ 
and here he places his father's spirit as a special guardian nf this wife 
and her chUdxen. His father^s kin stay at this house when they come to 
visit him. The house of the second wife U placed to the left and this is 
the house of the matiilineal group. Here a man pbces the spirit of 
some ancestor of his own gronp^ It is at this bouse that his matrilineal 
kin will stay.* Since only about ii per cent, of Tonga men are married 
polygamouily, this balancing of the kin groupi is not always possible. 
But if a man has only one wife the right side of the door belongs to 

* Td tht qqrtk'wetr, formerly, when an unnumed girl concciTedp her lof« wat 
HOC aJJowed to dtibUiJ] liti patonuty. When iht ^min Giully marded, tie diild 
went with W and bdenfed tp Eer huibind. Today iLe nortbruntcni people hjT« 
flfioept-ed tive cuvioffl, abnyi Kcncnl dkcwhoTO, thit tbe man mUiE piy rompcniadDii, 
■ postinD of wlikb stvA hmk die ri^fat tn wnc tit duid. Wbeo k it weaned be maj 
even tale it in Hri with Mm. In elcier eaic the cbild'i righti in the fioup of its Icfai 
Eitber arc identical with tbe rights oftbe ebUd whnee paiemity cannot be querttoned. 

* This asKl^nmcflt of viutcin appears to be true only of tbe iwrtbwo«t. 
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hh father^s th* Idt-hand side to his own. When fie makes 

offerings to the ancestor! he calls someone of hts father"! group to 
pour the libation on the right side of the doorway, and hehinisdf makes 
the offering to the left. Some men sdU build a apeciaJ shrine for the 
ancestors. This h the dilyang^^ which consists of three groups of poles 
in a straight line, with a cross-bar on top, forming two doorways. Thb 
h the gateway through which the spirits enter his homestead. The 
right-hand gate belongs to the ancestors of hii father"! groupp the 
left-hand to hu own group. 

Throaghoot hb life the mdividnal has to- acknowledge the claims 
of both grotips. In the old days when Tonga cotintiy teemed with 
game a boy or man diridsl hb larger kills between the two- But his 
first kills went to his father"! group. Later on, when labour migration 
became important, the returned migrant was expected to share with 
his group the goods and money he brought back. But his own group 
could not dictate to him what [ts share would be. It waa otherwise 
with his father aud his father’s group. When he returned he was 
expected to hand the key to his locked box to his father or his father’s 
representative. His father opened the box and took what he would 
before he returned it to his son. In additioii, he had the right to de¬ 
mand a certain fixed snm of money. This practice has now been 
abandoned. A man also has claims on his fathm^s group. If he get# into 
difficulties he can demand help ftom this group. This is still acknow¬ 
ledged. His own group may even declare in the court that they are 
tired of paying for hh misdeedi, that he has broken them, and that hi# 
father*# group must be called to help pay the damages. Formerly, if 
trouble aiose within bis own group a man counted on hu father’# group 
for support- If his group accused him of witchcraft against themi for 
instancct and the case fell through, hi# father*# group would demaRd 
compensation for the insult paid to them. 

A man or woman cannot inherit ftom the father to any extcni. If 
there are many cattle one bea&t it assigned to the children from each 
wife. Or one beast may be given to all the children collectively. But 
certain rights arc passed on to the children which enable ihetn to fob 
low the father’s group and to join in it# inheritances long after the 
father’s death. A man may atiend the funeral of hi# fatheT*i lister’s 
ion, for example, and beg for a beast on the ground# that he u a child 
of the group. It may be given to him, although he could not enforce hii 
claim in totin. Half-brothers by the lame father might in thi# way 
inherit from each other by a cUim upon their fatberi# group. 
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At all important momenta of the iodiYidiuP^ life-cyde—the nam¬ 
ing, when a girl cornea to puberty, at marriage, and at death-^therc 
is thii balancing of one group agaimt the other, fiut the relatidtiahip 
of the two groups b most dearly shown at the death of the individual 
who relates them. At the final ruoummg ceremony the two groups 
assemble in the hut of the dead. Two pots of beer are brought in, one 
for each group. All other people are sent out. The two groups ex¬ 
change pots, and while they drink they rise alternately to bemoan 

Diagkau 4 
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their loss. Then^ immediately, they begin quarrelling over the property 
left by the dead. The father's group say that they are following the 
head of their child and daim their share in Kis estate. If it is a large 
one, perhaps a quaner of the cattle herd may be turned over to them^ 
and they in turn divide ftinoDg themadves. The matrUineal group 
retains the rest of the estate and makes its own division. Once the 
primary division is made neither side has the right to question the 
subsequent division within the other group, nor does k have the right 
to come to make fresh claims on the cattle. The matrilineal group has 
the obligation of purifying the spouse of the dead person and the right 
to appoint a sncceHOJ. With thb the direct affiliation of the two 
groups ends. 

New balancings are now in order. The matrilmeal group muse now 
pay over to the father of the man chosen as heir a beast in compensa¬ 
tion for having taken his child to take part in their succession, unless, 
of coursCj, the heir is a foil sibling of the deceased. If a woman dies, 
and her Idn wish to supply her husband with a new wife, they wiU 
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vwlive their ihare in the bride-wMltk But the huthand niuK eoin- 
penute the father’s people for the Io» of their daughter. 

Thus, a matrilineil group, through the children of its male membera, 
hai daims on the property held by perhaps a doaen or more tneh 
groups, -^d in lum they have daimt against it for assistance for their 
members who are directly linked to St. Since mtertuimage soon remlti 
fiom commcn residence in an area, erery neighbonrhood is soon em¬ 
broiled in an intricate linkage of matrilineal groups which unite in 
comiDO'n interests and are bound to mutual helpfa lti et s - 

This is probably a mechanism hy which order is maintained within 
the Tonga commiiuity. A general neighbourhood quarrel iavolring 
the rupture of these innumerable tics would: probably involve much 
more trouble than it vmuld be worth to any one group. 

VI. THE DISTRICT 

Nei^bbsufhosds and femtmtniivj 

In most parts of Tonga country no larger territorial unit intervenes 
between village and modem chieftain^, save for the community 
organized around a rain shnne. ’In some parts of the countiy even this 
is lacking. One can, however, speak everywhere of neighbourhoods. 
For these the Tonga appear to have no word, and neighbourhoods are 
not definite entides each distinguuhed foom the other. In Kaiimba 
area, for Instance, there is a coiutant stream of huts acton the country¬ 
side which compose a number of villages. The neighbourhood of village 
B will include A to the south and C to the north; C’s neighbour¬ 
hood wfll include B and a village D farther north; and so on for mile 
after mile. Thus each village is in a sense a Uni in the chain- Even 
though a village moves ioto a new area, it quickly sets up social 
links which establish a neighbourhood and through intermarnages 
thoe are reinfoTced by kinship hoks. _ 

Such ndgbbourhoads arc given no backbone of consistent by [ 
the domination of any one dan or matrilineal group. A ndghbour- 
hood docs not develop through the fissions of a liueagc structure, 
but is created by the mdving into unoccupied speet of foreign vil¬ 
lages, through the budding off of foreign clcmeaits once incorporate 
in the local villages, through an occasional proliferation of kin. At 
Katimba, for example, there are five viUages, each under a headman 

’ Cf. Kffldil, *A Viet to CWlnKl', j>. 307: Tie viltafto tewU sml «wn » 
Piiainoiiftl Chief, tlK priffldpal man tl™ Iw”! *he lain-iniker.,..' 
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of t different cLao. Sbaciobeka caimot trace Its hiatoty out of th« icn- 
mediate area; S^c3amb^wa was foaaded by a man moving in from tbe 
west; ShakaobOe was fauuded by a fugitive from che cast; Simwiumi 
by a man from the north-west; and Monze has recently brought bb 
village here from a site some ao miles to the east. At one time the first 
four villages were united m a common rain ritual under the leader¬ 
ship of Simwaami, hut since Mouze has moved in among them they 
have traDsferred their aUegianoe to the rain rituals of the Monze, 
The villages acknowledge no overlordship save that of the chief at the 
present time, though when pressed the headmen said that the country 
might be said to belong to Chiyumu, who had hts village wme sir miles 
away. But when thdr villages were founded they bad not consulted 
Cbiyumu ^ they had not asked bim for land or for permission to build 
in the country. And they could not instance any way in which bis 
authority had impinged upon them. 

Elsewhere the country is divided into tiny districts known as rirt, 
Aast\ or These have boundaries and are usually named tiom 

some natural object wbieh dominates the landscape of the area. At the 
present time some of them contain as many as or seven villages^ 
which give a very nominal allegiance: to i man known as ulof^tka or 
sikat^ga or wa r£fi (terms which may be tramlated as ^owner 

of the country' or *Wg roan of the distrietTi, Such men are said to de¬ 
rive tbeii authority became they or the men riom whom they in¬ 
herited were the lint to settle in this particular area, and other people 
have come to live with them. Their authority is nebulous, save where 
it rests on a further status as guardian of the local rain shrine. Even 
then it appears to give the ^owner of the country^ no real powers over 
hu people save that which he can exerdse through hia personal 
domination. If he does not have a itiong personality some new¬ 
comer will take the leadership from him. Thus, in che Mujika area 
eight villages acknowledge their special relationship to the village 
which was first fouiided in this area. About iSjo Chlma built his 
villtge OR what is now European farm-lan d near a good hiinring terri* 
toiy. This attracted others, apparently complete strangen, who 
came to settle with Chirna^ With fODie of these he estahUshed further 
bonds by marrying to them hia kinswomen or his ilavea. When the 
strangers had had time to gather a few friends nr perhaps some of 
their own relatives around them, they would announce to Chlma chat 
they wished to move out and found their own viiiagei. He would in- 
^ Gui u cdBuiuniljf uied u>d^ to rcIicT to ttu* modem riurfliiucy. 
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dicttc an iiiniccupi©d area for thtna to build in. In this way the area 
waa gradually populated with villager which continued to recogoiae 
rh^ir original ties to Chima. Nevertheleis, while today the matrilin^l 
iin of Chima daim to lead the diatriet, the most important and in- 
fluential mau within it happens to be a foreignei who moved in fairly 
recently. 

The exittence of a f tf< receives some recognidon in ritual^ particu¬ 
larly in the rain ritual which will be dealt with below. If a man from 
outside the diitrict diei in one of iu viUag«j hu relativo must bring 
a which is killed in a ceremonial deandng of the neighbourhood. 
All the elders of the district have the right to attend and s^e in the 
distribution of the meat. This is a cleansing of the whole district and 
not of the village where the death oceuried.*^ When cattle are lolled 
at ordinary funerals the villages of the district should 
caied a portion. This is a custom known as kaiiaiia or cMwn'a* teiro 
which also apply to the custom at beer-drinlcs of rcservuig certain 
pois for the comumptiou of members of the district. A man who niovrt 
from one district to another joins the rites of his new district and is 
now regarded as a stranger in his former home and would oox^ 
entitled to join in its purification rite. Indeed, if he died there, his 
would have to produce a beast for purification of the district. 

The district is also mobilized as a unit » eat rt^thcr of the new 
maize, though many districts no longer observe this custom. M«t of 
them still mski. a beer to celebrate the harveat. Each woman who 
brews sends one pot of beer to the 'owner of the country*, and he in 
turn distributes it among the people who attend. Formerly, before the 
harvest beer or the beer for the rain ritual could be made, the 
had to be purified of any human blood spilled on i« earth since the last 
ritual. Today this is not always observed, even in caies of murder- 


TA# ftain Sbritu^ C^mmkniiy 

The f£f( districts seem generally to have been coterminous with 
rainnshrme communities.* Today these iriU operate, but they were 


* Fonn«lr, >i least w «rtitn *rtas, tie W fclW for ib» punfiauea ™ net 

UUed in the tUIsh but at mhh* tpat cl»«i for thli puip«t by tie more ou. Infor- 
sunts my that ihii was so that the people wouW be (we that (be pimfioti^^ twi 
for a pvtIcuUt village Init for the « a and lO that the ipint of the dead 

B»n ™dd ftoi be C^fuaed-od Ihiii the heart kJlltd as pm of t^ 

* Cf. CoUa, Rain Shrino, of the Plateau Tonga of Notthern Riod^ . 
edjtur of Ajfk* hw vety iiiully permitted ibe we here of leeiiow f™m tbe artie c 

■ppdftd in due J[aijniaJr 
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undoubtedly more important in the days before European adminutra- 
tion spread a new form of polity across the Iand« The rain cults organ¬ 
ized small groups of villages for corporate activities and were able to 
impose sanctions on offences against theii roles, but there was no 
hierarchy of shrines organizing the varions separate cult districts into a 
conntiy-wide ayitem which could integrate the whole of the Tonga 
people. The district over which a particular cult held may natially 
cx^ntained only a few square miles and four or five viUages^ One or mo, 
such as the colt of Mon^e^ had a wide reputation and drew people far 
more widely. 

For the few days each year when the rain ritoah or the harvrat 
ceremonies were being enacted, a general district peace was imposed 
in the name of the shrine. This overrode the customary rights of the 
matrilineal groups to exact compensation for offences against their 
fflembers*^ persons or propeityp In some districts this peace was in¬ 
stituted through a ritual licence at this period, and the district refused 
to recognize any offence save murder or some violation of the cult rules 
at culpable. In other districts the customary code of behaviour rc-^ 
mained in effect, but fines were payable to the shrine or to the com- 
muziity. The floor of the Monze shrine is covered with hoe-blades paid 
as fines. Adherents in other districts were fined a fowl, a beast, or 
tobacco, which was then distributed among the elders of the area* The 
ritual peace has now disappeared, and breaches of peace or cml casei 
arising during the period find their way into the Native Authority 
courts, where they are treated on the same plane with cases arising at 
other periods of the year^ 

Today a man who fails to attend the ritual h not fined, but once the 
ritual was coercive upon all who lived within the cult arca+ Therefore 
a man knew that at least twice a year he must co-operate with his 
neighbours in a ritual for thdr commoo good. If feuds split the com¬ 
munity So badly that its members could not co-operate in the ritual, 
one of the dissident ^tions would have to move into another district, 
of the whole area might expect the visitation of drought, fiimiiic, 
epidemic, or other pesrilence. The shrines were tKerdbre effective in 
keeping the interna] differences in the communiti^ which they serv'ed 
within reasonable bounds v 

At non-ritual periods the community of the ram shrine might be 
called into existcncc and its integrity reaffirmed. Disrespect towards 
the shrine at any time might bring general diiastcr upon the com¬ 
munity unless the offenders wore punished and a ritual cleansing pcf' 
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formed. The im mediate area aroiind a Bhrine h sacroaajict^ and po one 
may cut wi^od^ dig roottj or bum die bush in that area save on pre¬ 
scribed oecasioDS. An offender ii ordered to pay a black cbld^en or a 
goat, which is killed aod eaten by assembled elders. Ip 1946 a fool¬ 
hardy youth burned the bush on a hLU''aide which ranks as 1 rain 
shrine:, and came to announce what he had done when the local 
headmen were assembled for another purpose* They had him soundly 
beaten and threatened to make all the men of the district who belonged 
to Ms approximate age pay cMckens for a general purifTiug feast. Hk 
act had endangered the whole communiiy. In the Mwanacingwahi 
area the chief dtscotrered a pile of firewood at the base of a very large,, 
hollow fig-tree associated with the shrine of Luanga. He marched 
into the nearest yillage, which had immigrated into the area a year 
or so before, and thrcatetied the inhabitant* with a fine of a beast ■ 
They were let off with a warning when they apologized profusely and 
protested their ignorance of the sacred nature of thii tree The same 
shrine of Luanga figure* in the last big feud in thi* area. Abont 1910, 
women from a village perhaps three nulca from Luajiga, but belonging 
to the cult district of Chiboya, were found cutting grass near Luanga. 
When Lnanga men warned them of their trespass the women cursed 
them heartily in a manner which left no doubt as to their opinion 
of Luanga and its people* The leader of Luanga demanded an apolqgy 
from his peer at CMboya, who promptly spat inhis face. The next step 
was an armed raid by the Luanga people in which several men were 
killed and the followers of Chiboya were driven from thar homCp 

This incident illustrates a number of aspect* of the rain cult. 
Those who live outside the cult district owe a shrine no reverence 
as a holy place for aU Tonga \ adherents to the shrine, however, regard 
any insult to it as an insult to the whole community. Moreover, once 
people move within the cult area they arc cicpected to observe the 
rules which surround the particular shrine of the place. 

Since the largest social grouj^ ever mobdfred by the Tonga are 
not of impressive size, we cannot expect that the shrines which 
symbolize the group* will be pretentious structures. They are not. 
^They consist of two general types* both called One type 

consists of natural object* which have become sacralized. Large hollow 
fig-trees are often sacred, r^arded as dwelling-'placci for the 

spirits responsible for the rain* Hilts, springs, and pools of water may 
also be sacred, though I have not discovered that inch ahrme* are 

» CfSjwjUMqde and Stilling, 
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connected specifically witfi my spirit^ nor could 1 determine what was 
the nicchanism of their power. At Choda the same spiiiis aretnppli- 
caced at both natural and attifieda] shrines^ and the people daitn they 
visit the spots at the present time because the fitit Cbona visited them 
when he was alive. But they do not seem to hold that the spirit of 
Chona dwells there, Theothergcncral type of ahrine is man-iiude, and 
consists of small structures called koanda (twaanda, in the plural) or 
*little hut^ They consist of a drcle of upright supports capped by a 
thatched roof, lu the north-west they are tiny afiairs which vadkb 
completely froin one year 10 the next; elsewhere they are s%htly 
larger* and those at Mouxe^s shrine are large enough to admit an 
adult, though no one dcRa enter the shrine once It is built. Tbc con¬ 
tents, clearly in view^ usually consist of a couple of pots placed upside 
down near rhe doorway, 

Tbe hut-shnnes are connected with definite spirits who are thought 
to have tbe power to control the rain through their intervention with 
Leza, the god who controls all things. 

Shrines come into existence m several ways. When an uAwy/Ad 
fowner of the country*) died his relatives and other aeighboun 
mighc decide to honour him by building a shrine at his grave- This 
did not nec«s5ardy become a cult centre. It might soon decay and he 
forgotten as the community which he had coUected about him was 
dUpened, however, the area suSered &oin drought or other disaster 
within a few years of his death, a diviner might announce that his 
spirit was angry because the people had forgotten him though he had 
looked after the community during his lifetime. The people would 
then rebuild the shrine, and thenceforth carry out the rites there each 
year at the beginning of the rains simply to be on the safe side- Or 
they nught return to it only in another period of emergcDcy. Other 
shrines were initiated by people whom we may call rain-makers, 
though there seems to be no specific term for them in Tonga. 

Rain-oiakers are subject to possession by spirits, who through them 
make demands on the people, lecture them for their misdeeds^ and 
demand the msdtution of new rituals or the better conduct of the old. 
Such spirits are calkd and they are regarded as distinci from 

the or ancestral spines^ though there are cases where the sanie 

spiiici are addressed as basangu at the rain shrines and as anc^tral 
■piiits at the private household rituab. This is true if the mujangu is a 
ortuer member of the community. Such a man Is honoured as an 
* CL M/oi, 'A Surrey pf the 
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iQcestral spirit by his mAtrijiReal group^ which jppnutchci Miti » it 
doei any other ancestor, in private rites. He b hoDdoied 31 a mujangu 
by the comni unity, which may include mernben of bis matrilineaJ 
group, but as a mus^ngu he b concerned with conimuiiity affairs and 
not with the narrow sphere of kidiiridiial or private matters. While the 
ancestral ispints can affect only their own kin, the iasangit can possess 
anyone they choose to enter without regard for the proprierief of Ida- 
ship reg^tiom^ and they can affect conamtinides with drought, 
cattle epideiaics, disease of epidemic pfoportioni, or any other disaster 
which is of a general nacare. Baiangu do not send sickness to one in^ 
dividual or one family, or crop faflure to the fields of one person. For 
such misfortunes one accuses cither the ancestors or the witchcrafe of 
one s cncjmea. The only exception is that the punish with 

il l ness individuals who violate their shrines and do not make restitu¬ 
tion. 

When the tain-maker ii first possessed by hb spirit, if it b a foreign 
one which has no local shrine, he calb upon the people to build a hut- 
shrine for it and to participate in ritual on the spot. If it seems effec¬ 
tive in producing rain, the rites become instimrionalked* When the 
ram-maker dies, the shrine condnues to be vbited under the leader¬ 
ship of some member of ids matriiincal group. Anodser shrine may 
be buUt at hb grave, for he^ too, b considered to have become a musangu 
and to have power over the area^ Occasionally the original shrine and 
the shrine of the dead raia-maker will coalesce, and both hasangu 
will be appealed to at the same time and place. The rain shrine of 
Monze represents such a coalescence. 

In some cases rain-makera in different districts have been possessed 
by the same mufangu^ but thb r^ultt in no conueidon between the 
resulting shrines. 

Once the original figure b dead, the cult passes into the hands of his 
matrilxneal gronp^ The shrines to local leaden are in the hands of 
their matrilineal groups ^ the shrines of foreign spirits ate iu the hands 
of the matriliRca .1 group of the rain-maker whom they possessed. While 
the shrine affects the entire local community, this matrilineal group is 
regarded as the proper medium through which appeals may be made 
to the iudwclEing spirit. As officials of the cult, members of thii group 
are the living representatives of the community itself, but their 
power and responsibiUty begin and end in the ritual sphere. They 
choose one of ^eir group to decide when the rituali wiU be hdd and 
to direct the activities of the ritual period. He himself lusy be postessed 
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by a mussngUj but oftrti lie ia an ordinary person witKont ^upematmal 
assistance. If he wkhs to do so^ he may delegate his work to some 
more energetic penon. His role h that of director and diief partici- 
paoTp but he can do notMng by himself. He visits the shrine only on 
public occasions and never by himself. He can in vote the ^as^nga only 
for the puhlic good. 

The ritual itgelf is simple and nsually is performed but once. If the 
rains fail to come or do not lastj however, the sluines are vieited 
again. In 194.6-7 the Chona community visited the shrines five tijnes. 
In desperation they consulted diviners. A woman was possessed by the 
spirit of the first Chona and ordered an innovation m the rituah the 
presentation of a black cloth to the shrine. On another vimt an 01 was 
kdlcd. Finally^ on the last appeal to the bojangUt when no rain doudi 
had appeared^ one of the women turned as they left the shrine and 
announced, *Loot, yonr children wiU ail starve and we will all die^ 
You don't care for us. Now we are through with you.* 

Partidpation in the rite is general. At the Chona shnnes the leaders 
urged all the people, not only members of the ina trilineal group con¬ 
trolling the ahiinesj to dance and pray for rain. They saidp *The rain 
falla on your fields as well as on ours. Yon must all dance.’ In this 
area, moreover, there h a widening of partidpation which is brought 
about by sharing the control of the shrines with the matrilineal group 
to which the father of the person to whom the shrine is dedicated 
belonged. Thus for the full ceremony at all five shrines of this district 
sii matrilincal groups must co-operate* This custonit however^ does 
not appear to be typical of all of Tonga country. But everywheret 
whether the control of the riles is vested in one matrihueal group or in 
several, the whole comuiunity should partidpate in carrying them out 
—men, women^ chUdreo. Women take a prominent part in the rites* 
Women as well as men have been poss^^ed hy and become 

rain-makers, and some of them have shrines dedicated to them. 

If you pre^s the Tonga for an etplanatjon as to why they perforin 
the ritual, they say they arc canying out the instructions of a panicu- 
lar mujangu^ or of a particular rain-maker, and that if they do as ihdr 
predecessors did at this spot^ then they can expect the desired reults. 
Yet, strangely euough, noDe of the shrines are regarded as deriving 
their sanctity from great antiqui^, and mythi concerning the first 
establishment of rain ceremonies in the land are absent. None of the 
shrines I have traced can be said to have been in existence prior to 
i@ 5 ®j although we know that the Monze who apparently instituted 
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one particylar rain cuh was alive m 1S55.* simiies which leein 
mo^t important todaj^ are all Mociatcd with the cults of men and 
women remembered by choK now livings or who lived only a genera¬ 
tion earlier. 

Since it is impossible that the rain ritual and the associated shrinei 
are recent mnovatioosp we must asaume that thiines as weU ai their 
origiiLators are mortal, and that in each genera lion some disappear 
while new ones arc created^ One can only guen at the cause of their 
extincrion' their adherents may have been diiperscd through epide- 
mici of through the wars which devastated this area during the ome- 
leenth century. Or the casual shift of villagea over the land as fields 
became exhausted may have scattered the original rillage memben to 
such an extent that th^ no longer represented a local community, 
and the shrines were too distant to be vitited. Since ninfail is extremely 
localized, those who moved some distance might well have good 
reason to donbt the efficacy of the rituals they had formerly ioiued. It 
may be noted that only in one area do the shrines tie ev'en. the ritual 
leaders to their immediate vicinity* The group controlling the Chona 
cult believe that the leaders would be punished by zUness if they 
moved as much as four mil^ from the shrmes- Klsewhere people 
langh at this idea and say they can move where they wilh though they 
should return each year to celebrate the ceremony. Thus In gencrai 
the shiines imposed their peace on those who bved within their 
vicinity* but had no effect in building up a permanent group tied to 
one area. 

In other cases abriues probably disappeared as they weje ecbpied 
by rivals kutituted by new men, who were possessed by new hasangu. 
Over a seriea of good years the older ahtines might be so neglected 
that they vanished. But so long as they were lemembefed it was 
always likely that in times of desperation the dmnen would call u pon 
the people to go back to the sites, rebuild the huts, and perform the 
rituals again. Or through a scries of bad years the attitude of *You don t 
care for us, and we won*t care for you* might swdJ uito a general dis^ 
gust and the shrine be abandoned as useless. 

Many district! at the present time have a number of shrine* in¬ 
tegrated into one cult. My data are not entirely satiiftctoty, but it b 
poirible that this proliferation of shrines b chanctcrisiic texlay only 
in the cults controlled by the matrilinSLl groups of rhe chiefi a ppomted 
by Govemmenc and that other culu centre in only one shrine^ or at 
t Cf. UvmfwtQac, Tr^svth *mJ in Smth i'«, p. ^ $4- 
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lease only one hut-shripe. This would suggest that ihc growth of such 
complexes is due to conditioos imposed by Eumpean rule. When the 
Europeans began to dcrelop the administration of the country they 
tended to recognix^e the rain-makers or other such leaders as the 
Tonga authorities and to vest In them the status of chief, and thence¬ 
forth to make this status hereditary in the matrilineal lines of the 
chieB. Thus several successive member? of the same matrilineal line 
have been rccognued and supported as leaders in a particular area, 
whereas in pre-European days it was quite possible, as it is today, that 
the next rain-maker to speak with the voice of the and not 

merely as a shrine custodian, would appear in some other tuatrilineal 
line, in a different clan* aod in a slightly different area. His appeal 
wotdd be to those who lived around him^ and his influence or that of 
his shrine after his death might well serve to detach some of hb neigh¬ 
bours from their allegiante to an older cult centre and to dravr them 
into a new community. Since the Tonga population was a shifting one, 
the new shrine which would represent the particular concatenation 
of poptilation at this particular time could more truly represent the 
community than could the old. Control of the two cults would be 
rated in two different matrilineal groups and there would be lit lie 
chance of their being int^ated into a common complex unless the 
two communities wiuch they represented were one and the same. 

The system described above, overlaid though it is by the creation of 
hercditaTy chiefs, is atUl a fuudamenta] element in Tonga social 
structure- Authority in the last analysts rests on personal qualities, 
but some continuity is given to the society through the recognition 
that a man who has led the community continues after his death hb 
interest in its welfare, and that his matrilineal group is the proper 
channel through which to approach him. But this recognition is only 
a sea-anchor in the society, which slows the drift but does not stop it. 
It creates a small community vrithin which the rudiments of com- 
tnonity Uw can be ducemed, and which forces its members to remem¬ 
ber occasioDiUy that they belong to a wider unit than the village or 
the matrilineal group. Such communities endure for only a moment 
in time and then reform themselves into new units. 

Unsatisfactory thongh it may seem to us, it appears to be the only 
g:ubc in which the Tonga could visualize anlhority. Indeed, at the 
present tbne, battered as the rituals are by the attach of the rniaaions, 
most modem chiefs tend to identify themselves with the rain shrines, 
using this as a prop to tbetr authority, \fonze, the titular Paramount, 
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rduiet to Jilfliit that any rain ihriaet save thou of the Monze line 
exist tn aU of Tonga country. Other chiefs refer only to thoK in the 
bands of their matrilincal groups and ignore completely other shnnes 
of nearby neighbourhoods. They mainiain that villages in all direc¬ 
tions and in great numbers attend their rituals, though the influence 
of thrir cults seems to be but a fraction of their dauns. 

Since Government pays littk attention to the rain ritual^ and seems 
largely unaware of their role tn Tonga life, this attitude must 
reflect a deep-seated tendency among the Tonga to equate rain 
rituals with political integration. 
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THE BEMBA OF NORTH-EASTERN 
RHODESIA^ 

By AUDREY 1. HlICHARDS 


Jhf Trihal Jr£a 

T he Ecmba occupy the high plateau Imd of North-eaEtem 
Rhodesia stretching from Lake Bangweulu on the west to the 
Nyaulwd border on the east^ thdr empire fomcrly mdnding 
the territory hetween the four big lakes, Tanganyika, Nyasa, Bang- 
weulu^ and Mweru^ The trihe Dumbers now roughly i^ofloo^ sparsely 
distributed over an area roughly equivalent to the size of Scotland and 
Wales^ giving a population of about 3^95 per square mile^ 

On^inf 

Bemba tradition Ja iiuanimous that the.trihe reached Its present 
tenitoiy from the west^ being an oSshoot of the Luba tribe cast of the 
Kasai riven They thus form one of a successive $eri» of invasions of 
Northern Rhodesia and even Nyasaland from the Congo area, and 
may on tkb ground be classed with such kindred peoples as the Bi&aj 
the congeries of tribes occupying the swamps of Lake Bangweutu 
(Ushij Unga, &c,)i the LaU» Lamba;, and even the Kaonde farther to 
the louth-wcst. Whenever the Bemba invasion took place it seems at 
any rare cenain that the Lundtp. now ruled by the Kaaembe^ accom¬ 
panied them, and that both these tribes were found occupying most 
of thcir present territory by the Portuguese traveller, Lacerda* in 17S4. 
From our point of view it is worth noting two points: hrat that the 
Bemba state that they found the country empty on their arrival, 
although later, during the end of the last century^ they enlarged their 
territory by pushing back the Bis* to the Bouch-west and gouth-east, 
and the Ltmgu and Mamhwe to the north. This means that we are 
dealing here with a uniform culture and not with one kingdom super- 

* Reprwted froei ii. % (Scfitember 1^35:). MstemI collected in 

twp field eipi^ciaiii from [930-1 uad 1931-4 made pottiklf chrotitli the foacr- 
0 f the Schfiol af AMan Itudlrf of the Cape Tffwn Unhersitv, The Pcrc^ 
Sladetk Trtut, aod The Roehelelltr FcuDcUtraai^ Th* t«t has been altered in plitei 
to mike it clear that the rtotcin«i[i made war true ui 1934 bail iro not necMiinlr 
ccHTfct now. 
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Impo^d on another m u the case among other Notthem RhodesLui 
peopict. Second, we must class the Bemba among the tribes which 
have been, comparativeljr speaking, immune from the influence of 
northward migrations of Southern Bantu, such as penetrated Southern 
Rhodesia, Barotsdand, and Nyasaland, This divide* them off sharply 
from the peoples on their eastern bo^rder who have been subject to 
Ngoni influence. 

I myself took no physical measurements in this area, and it b doubt¬ 
ful whether out Isiowlcdge of other Bantu areas would enable us to 
classify the Bantu peoples by this means. Suffice it to say that the 
Bemba are a tall, spare, muscular people of very mixed type, as b 
natural in an area where so much tribal movement has taken place. 
The «ltin colour varies from dark chocolate to light brown, and the 
features from a definitely negroid type, prognathous and with thick 
everted lips, to a face with fine features and a thin, almost semitiic, 
type of nose. The reigning chiefs come of a very tall family avenging 
over 6 feet, and with the negroid type of face. 

The Central Bantu can also be grouped according to the type of 
contact they have had with different races, European or not. The 
Bemba arc among those tribes which stood on a direct trade mu te of 
the Arabs, exchange of guns and doth for ivory and slave* having 
apparently lasted from 1865 to 189},* such contact here, as among 
other Central African peoples, having led to the ccntraliiaiion of 
government and the increased power of the chief, who had the 
monopoly of ivory and hence of guns- 

The type of European contact is even more important to define, 
both as regards its length and scope. The first administrarive centre 
was establbhed on tbe borders of the district by the British South 
Africa Company in 1897 and missionary post* were built from 1898 
onwards. There are now tax Government sutioiu and over twelve 
missions in of near Bemba country. But the chief form of European 
takes place outside the area rather than within. The poverty 
of the soil and the absence of railway communications has prevented 
European settlement and farming, and the Bemba country can there¬ 
fore be as a typical labour reserve for the industrial and mming 

devdopmen t* of Northern and Southern Rhodesia. Forty to sixty per 
cent, of adult male* are away from the villages at work at different 
periods during the yew, such a situation leading to a special set of 
problems from the anthropologist's point of view. 

■ J. C. C. CeslMail, NttiM 7ra€i RMljm. 
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E<9mmicLiJ* 

The prdiminijy dassifiudoii of the Bantu peoples mnfit obvioml^ 
be based on their type of econotoic life- Are they prcdommantly pas- 
toral or agricultural^ What are the chief differences in environment, 
and what u their staple crop ? 

1 mean hy this type of grouping one that can be made at a surface 
glance without a deeper scnciologicai analysb of the varying attitude* 
of different tribes towards their cattle and without committing the 
anthropologist to any theoiy of miration of peoples, the tracing of 
Hamhic inflnences^ or to any hypothesis as to the association, of econo¬ 
mic life with some special social feature such as patrilineal organina- 
tion. Such a rough dassiheation is not only us^ul practically, hut 
gives m the necesaiy background for any description of the social 
organisation of the tribe, economic life affectmg as it does the type of 
groupings the reLatbn between individual members, and the whole 
concepts of value and status in tribal life- 
Of the environment of the Bcrnba^ suffice it to say that they occupy 
high plateau land of poor agricultural soil. Rainfall b usually ample 
and the country h open and well watered, allowing for the free move¬ 
ment of villages about the districts JExcepr on the banlcs of one or two 
rivetS;i there is no conglomeration of natives in one particular spot^^ 

The Bemba are not a pastoral people- Not only is the country tsetse- 
ridden, but the people have no tradition or knowledge of handling 
cattle as have the contiguous tribes such as the Mambwe to the east^ 
Calile introduced by Europeans usually die. Goats exist in small num¬ 
bers but are not cared for. Chiefs formerly powcticd herds of cattle 
taken as a lesult of raids over the eastern border, but these perished 
in the Rinderpest at the end of the centuiy'. Sacriffees of cattle are 
made at the accession and burial ceremoDjes of chiefs, but this rite 
may be of recent origin, for it seems that all objects of value, such as 
china platM brought by the Arabs, or European goods, have been 
used from time to time to put on the graves of the chiefr. The body of 
the chief is abo wrapped in the skin of an ox for burial 

As r^rds agriculture, the staple crop of the natives is ffnget millet 
rsTdr^iiiuiij!] but there is evidence that SN-gium^ which is 
atiU grown, was formerly a staple food- Maiae, pumpkins, beans, peas, 
ground-nuts* and a number of subsidiary crops are grown. Manioc, 
which is eaiensively cultivated by the Bba near Lake Bangweulu is 
becoming more common lately with the destruction of miUet by locust 
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raidSf and the pbnting of ifwect potatoes haa been encouraged tb* 
Government for the same reason. 

The Bemba follow a ahUtiag sfstetn of cultivadoa^ They make 
gardens by lopping off the branches of the trec» according to the 
characterifdc rffmw system, this type of tree-cntdiig being the 
centre of the most impoitant religloiifl ceremonies of the year* The 
piled-up brandies are then Bred, and seeds arc sown in the patch of 
ashes thus formed. Weeds are thus burned, and no further hoeing is 
needed during the year. Gardens once made are planted for four or 
five years according to a deEnite system of rotation of crops, Gjarac- 
teristic of the Bemba is thedr lack of tntercit in agriculture or ambi¬ 
tion to do wdl in this lint By traditJon they are warriors. Formerly 
they lived largely from tribute brought by other proplcf. Under 
modem condiilons there is no market for the sale of vegetable pro¬ 
duce, which would act as a stnnulus to agricukural development. 

Hunting, on the contrary, is the great delight of the Bemba. They 
hunt with nett, spean, and dogs, muztle-loading guns and, formerly, 
bows and arrows, and the digging of pits- Elephant huoti, under the 
direct ion of the chief and with specialist elephant-hunters^ formed 
one of the maH sources of the wealth of chiefs. 

Fish are caught by the method of poison, by the setting of nets 
aCTo^ streams and backwaters, and by means of conical fish-mps set 
in wein. But hshing Ban important industry only for the yiHagea along 
the Chambezi river, from which tbexe is a certain irafiie in dried fisL 

Characceristic of the Bemba is their lack of instinct or aptitude for 
trade. Exchange of ivory for Arab guns and doth was formerly in the 
hands of the chiefs, and these abo had the monopoly of the salt trade 
from the deposits around Mpika- No markets for the exchange of 
goodi among commoners exbt, and with the introduction of a mooey 
currency these natives have shown thcmselva particularly meffident 
at commerciil transactions of a European type. 

The lack of skilled handicrafts ia alio characteristic of this warrior 
people. A little pottery is made by some women, mats and baiktts of 
the very simplest type by the men^ and native Emiths can foige ixe- 
heads and ipeais. The smelting of iron was mostly done by the Lunda 
to the west, though a few iron furaaces are stiU found in the Bemba 
country. Wood carving is almoft non-existent^ Homes are made on the 
circular pattern with conical thatched roofi with overhanging eaves 
supported on posts to form verandas. Bark doth used to be made and 
worn, but has almost eotbrdy g^ven place to European doth. 
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Chi^iaimhip 

Turning lo tht ^;&da] structure of the Bemba w« must start with an 
outlinf of wiac we inaf call its Icej instil uiion. The most chaiacterktic 
feature of the tribal s^tem u nodoubteclly its centralized form of 
government under a hereditary Paiamount Chiefs the Cstimukulu^ In 
this respect, the Bemba are typical of the Gmtral African peoples 
which have produced so many large kingdoms, such as those of the 
Congo or LubaJandf while they differ from the contiguous tribes such 
as the Bi^ or Lala which they have dispersed and coiK^uered, ^om the 
scattered tribal units of Southern Rhodesia, and again from the more 
democratic Bantu societies of East Africa with th-dr characteristic age- 
grade stmctuie, 

I call chieftainship the dominant institution among the Bemba 
because the belief in his power, both politicai and religious, is the 
main source of tribal cohesion throughout thta scarcely populated 
area. TTie worship of the dead chief’s spirits is the essential dement of 
Bemba religion; war under bis leadership was fonuerly the dominant 
ambition of each individual: and, in a community without any storable 
form of wealth such as cattle, rank and social status were djcterniLned, 
not by the number of a man’s possessions, but by Kb kbship with the 
chief or by the serrices he had been able to do for him. 

The political machinery indudes the Paramount Chief himselft 
drawn from the royal dan—the at crocodile totem"— 

who traces his descent in the mairlliueal line from more than twenty- 
five holders of the title. The Citimuiuiji rules over his own district—■ 
the centre of the countiy (Lubem baj—-but acta also as overlord to a 
number of territorial chiefs who succeed similarly to fixed titles and 
are drawn from the immediate family of the CiUmakulu himself the 
Mieamba and NkoUmfumv in I9j4, for instance, being own brothers to 
the Paramount Chief himself. These dose tits of kinship between the 
chiefs give them a very strong grip over the country^ On the death of 
the CiUmukidu he Is succeeded by the next chief in order of prece¬ 
dence, it thus being possible for one man to hold several chieftainships 
in the course of his life. A number of sub^chiefs are reapauaible to the 
territorial chiefs, these being again drawn from the royal clan , but in 
some cases from more distant lines localized in some particular area. 
Some of the sistei^^ aiid uterine nieces of the Chief are iwkoned as chief- 
taincsscs,and rule over villages, while the diiefs mother, the 
muhdii, has a temhory of her own and plays quite an Important part in 
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tribal councibi. The heirs of the chief, his brothers, or uterine nephews 
or grandsons may rule over villages and, when a vacancy occurs, 
territories of their own, while the sons and paternal gtandsofs of 
chiefs have special privileges. Relationship to the chief, and indeed 
even membership of the crocodile clan, can in &ct be said to oonstituie 
a definite rank. 

The tribal council consists of thirty to forty hcieditaiy officials—the 
hakdbiio —many of royal descent, and each responsible for some 
special ritual duty kept secret from the ordinary members of the tri^. 
The bakabilit are in ^arge of the chiefs relic shrines (babenii, advise 
him on all religious matters, perform tribal ceremonies, act as regents 
at his death, and form a corps of hereditary huriers at the mortuary 
rites of the biggest chiefs. They also act as a council dealing with 
matters of tribal imporrance, such as questions of succession and legal 
decisions of any magnitude. 

Each chief has also his own councifiors (the officials with 

executive and judicial functions, resident at his court, and appointed 
by him from the old men of his village. Formerly the office of Miti/iika 
or captain of the troops was important. 

The sanctions behind the chiefs authority are; 

(d) Supernatural. The people believed in his descent from the 
original tribal ancestress and hU inheritance of the guardian spirits 
{mipoibi) of chiefs. These mipajbi not only act as guardians of the 
chief himself but may also enter the womb of the pregnant mothers 
of the dead chiefs territory, and act as guardian spirits to the children 
they bear. By virtue td his'succession to the name and mupaihi of the 
dead chief, each holder of the office a believed in his person to influence 
the prosperity of his whole land ■ His good or ill health affects the wel¬ 
fare of his peoples. HU sei life has similar tribal unportance, and for 
reason is hedged with taboos. Of particular importance are the 
r^ulations for the protection of the chiefs sacred fire from sexual 
impurities, which adversely affect the whole tnbal welfare. 

Besides this general influence over his country's prosperity the chief 
is able to invoke the tribal mipatbi at the relic shrines, sacred objects, 
mostly stools, believed to have been brought by the first Becnba chief 
from Lubaland, To his possession of theit relics the chief owes much 
of his power, those of the being of course the most im- 

portADt, 

(^) namkjt of Af/ The chkf^ it we 

hive seciij ii h^cteci i n.umber of hereditiry officiils: h,is kinsitkCB: 
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have sp<cU] rank and are expected lo act as Ms Mj^al atippotters; while 
other followena are attached to him hy the rewards he is able to give 
them. In old dap Ms power was largdy based on his command of 
warrior bands under the control of the who raided the 

surrounding districts, exacting tribute; and held new territory for Min. 
Other executive ofhcUIs apprehended criitunals within the districtp 
carried out sentencea of mot nation on those who offended Mm, and 
enforced the payment of tribute in bbour or kind, although apparently 
such payments were always itiade without question. Ko.wadnp this 
situation is altered and the cMef has hardly enough food from Ms 
diminished gardens to feed even the necessary tribal olficjals^ and 
certainly not enough money to pay them. 

(f) His The real wealth of the cMef lay in the number of 

Ma villages, which provided the bbour for hm gardens and the young 
men for his anny^ But he also had slaves taken in war or given as com- 
pensation for some crime, and the monopoly over ivoty and elephant 
The possession of ivory gave him^ with the CDmmg of the Arabs 
at the end of the last century, a supply of guns and of trade goods, and 
so greatly increased his power- In 1934 tribute labour had very much 
decreased. The Paramount Chief had a Government subsidy of £60 
a ynr^ and the territorial chiefs smaller sums in order of decreasing 
importanoc; and their whole economic position was therefore changed- 

(d) His judicisi pew^s. The Paramount Chief acta as head of the 
supreme court of justice, and he with the three or four chiefs im medi¬ 
ately below him had formerly alone the right to administer the 
or poison ordeaL His judicial powers were and still are important 
sanctions for his authority* 

The duties of a chief towards his subjects tvere thus to cany out 
religious ceremonies both at the relic shrines and the spirit centres 
throughout his district; (^^) to cierche political powers in the appoint- 
meut of sub-chiefs, ofEdals, and headmen of villages; (f) to administer 
justice;^ to initiate economic enterprbes, such as the firing of the 
fields preparatory to sowing, or the or^Mzation of elephant hunts; (tf) 
to lead in the case of war (the last two functions being no longer per-" 
formed); to protide fo^ for hb followers, and often to arrange for 
their marriages, and to support his villagers in time of famine. 

The duties of a commoner were to serve Ms chief in garden work or 
war, to give him tribute of beer and food when required, and to give 
him every kind of certmonial respect. 
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It will be noted that tbe power of the chief to Allot kad Among hb 
subjects^ an Important sanctiOD for the power of some Bantti diieli in 
South Africa, b here of little irnportancc. Land b so plentiful that the 
chief b not asked to eaercbe this right of dbtribution. 

7rrrit^ai Grouping 

Neat to the problem of chieftainship, the form of territorial group¬ 
ing b the most important background to out itudy of Bantu social 
orgaRtAation^ Among the Bantu we Hud every variation of local unit, 
from the amaU mdiridnal farm of the banana-growing Gan da or 
Cbagga to the hedged Lraab of the Sou them Bantu, inebding the huta 
of a patrilineal group of kinsmen—fatheri wives, and married aona. 
Elsewhere, again, we find regular towns, anch as Serowe, Kanye, Mole- 
polole, and Mochudi in the Bechuanalaud Frotectorate, numbcniiig 
lo^ooo or more inbabitanta. I believe the type of territorial unit with 
it$ profound eSect on sodal institutions is one of the moat important 
faciorA to study in the classification of the Bantu. We have to deal with 
the following in this case : (e) the size of the commimityj (^) the 
functions of the unit^ and (f) ita composition and Leadership. 

Bemba villages number from thirty to fifty huts, rising, tn the case 
of a chieTs vJilagCi to 30Q or +00. Formerly chiefs vUlagcs were even 
larger, but the security brought by British rule has made for the 
spUuing into smaUer and smaller units. The life of a village b four 
or five years, when the conmiunity moves to a new area to find new 
trees to cut. 

As compared with the typical kraal of the Southern BautUp the 
varied composition of the Bemba village b striMng. Headmen are 
appointed in three ways: (d) by inheritancei (£>) by the individual initia¬ 
tive of the man who has collected a foUowing of relatives an d receives 
tbe chiefs peimbsion, and fc) on the nomination of a chief who may 
give a village to one of hb own relatives. The functions of tbe beadmai] 
are to maintain law and order, to decide small disputes, and to act as 
intermediary between bis people and the chief Formerly the prayers 
of the headman to his ancestral spirits—before tree-cutting, the burn¬ 
ing of branebeSp sowbg, and fint-fruits — gave him the leadership in 
economic pursiuts, but these rites are now becoming rarer. Gardens 
are grouped together on kuuhip prindples, and, unlike the Soutbem 
Bantu, ground for cultivation is not allotted by the headman| it is not 
scarce enough to make rules of distribution nece^ary. Fbhiiig and 
hunting are communal village acriviries, and joint labour is performed 
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in die during df paths ajid the paying of tribute in labour or kind tc 
the chief. Moreover, the village is a small enough uuit for recreations! 
and social activities, dancuig^ beer-drinks^ and games to be open to alL 
The old and the young mea build themselves separate shelters (mnid) 
in which they eat and spend the day, and the members of each niaka 
remain dose friends throughout life* However he may subsequently 
wander, the Bemba reckons that he belongs to his original village 
or more properly the village of hia mother or maternal unde, 
and he speaks with sentiinent of the deserted sites of old villages 
(fiMya) of the group to which he belong. The ceremony of inaugurat¬ 
ing a new village is very important in native eyes even at the present dayp 
The core of a Bemba village is an extended family composed of the 
headman and his married daughter? with their husbands and children, 
since marriage is Initially^ at any late^ ruatrilocaL This group is not 
divided spatially from the rest of the village but forms a domestic unit, 
since a mother and her married daughters tend to cook together, work 
together in the gardens^ and to pool supplies of food. But th^e are a 
Dumber of other prindples governing residence. A headman may be 
joined by members of his own matriliEieage^ that is to say, by widowed, 
deserted, or divorced sisters and iheir married daughters, by uterine 
nephews who have been married some years and have won the right to 
remove their brides to some community of their own choosing, or by 
maternal grandsons. He may also be joined by his married tons^ since 
a mam may remove his bride to hh fether*^s village as well as to that 
of his maternal uncle. It will depend on individual choice an<4 that 
important factor in Bemba society, the question of the relative rank 
of the two. From figures collected in 1934 I find that in the case of 
the villages of two of the territorial chiefs, 51 per cent, and 58 per 
cent, of the headmen respectively had succeeded to their titles where¬ 
as the remaining 49 per cent, and 42 per cent, were new villages of the 
kind deacribed above. In the case of the Paramount Chief, where com¬ 
munities were of older standing, as many as 71 per cent, of the head¬ 
men had succeeded to their titles. Within the group of hereditary head¬ 
men the followmg figura show the age of the tomiimnity concerned: 
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In the cjee of old villages it is^ of course^ common to find a number of 
combined fiither/ina rricd-daiightcr families ivdl js that of the hcad- 
man^s own family gtoup* There may for instance, the famUjes of 
the late headman’s brother? or even those of their sons, for a temporary 
pencxi at any rate. Lastly, the power of the chief to appoint his own 
nominees aa head? of different villages means the possible intrusion of 
outside dements into the original kinship group. The shifting and re¬ 
building of the Semba village every four or five yean gives a constant 
opportunity for such grouping and regrouping. Moreover* in general 
these people are great travellers, visiting relatives in distant area? ^ while 
the children, according to tribal castom, move freely from relative to 
relative, espedally when their parents are divorced. 

This variety in the composition of the Bemba village, greatly in¬ 
creased as it h under European rule, naturally affects the whole nature 
of kinship senilment, the educational influence to which the child and 
adolescent is sub)cct, and the whole question of authority in the group * 
It is for this reason that I hdieve the study of the local unit is so im¬ 
portant from the comparative point of view. In Bemba society status 
was formerly reckoned by the number of a man’s followers and slaves* 
but under modem unstable conditions to build and hold together a 
village has become an absolutely dominant ambition for the average 
middle-aged man. 

The larger territorial unit h the cabj which is the district ruled over 
by a chief. Each cah has more or less defined boundaries within which 
the chief has hunting and fishing rights as against the neighbouring 
chief, and he will not allow the latter’s subjects to make gardens in his 
territory without permission. He performs religious rites for the bene¬ 
fit of the whole iaio and provides for its inhabitants a court of law. 

Kinibip 

The Bemba have always been grouped with the matnlineal, matri- 
loca] tribes of Central Africa. It is therefore important from the point 
of view of the classification of the Bantu peoples to define rather ex¬ 
actly what we mean by the terms as applied in this particular area. In 
doing so I shall conceninte on such legal aspects of the kinship system 
as descent, succession, inberiunce, and authority in the household, as 
I have already dealt with the subject more fully elsewhere.^ 

Descent among the Bemba follows the matrilineal line. A man lahes 
his mother’s clan traces back his ancestors on his mother’s 

^ A, tr Rlcbanli, Mac4fr-^ii tAf CrWtW B^atiu (ui Mh.). 
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side, and ipcaks of tis village of origin (cifvla) ij the plate where Ida 
mother and matrilinea] ancles were bom . In the case of the royal dan 
this tracing of descent is particularly important as determining status. 
With a man of chiefly rank it is typical to find ancestry traced back 
thirteen generationa on the mother’sside and only two on the father’s. 
As against this fact we must remember that children of both seaea 
take their father’s name as a son of surname added to their own^ and 
this even in the case of the children of a ddeftaincss by a slave husband. 
A father’s ancestral spirit {mvfasbi^ is hononred as well as a mother’s, 
and may enter the womb of a pregnant woman nf the family and act 
as a guardian spirit to the new-born duld. Formerly also a man would 
sucss his father’s clan if this were more honourable than his mother’s. 
Rank, all important among the Bemba, thus had a tendency to cut 
across the regular matril beal kinship paticm. Nowadays the pa trilineal 
elements have been stiU more stressed by European influence. Yonng 
men believe it to be more English, and therefore fashionable, to claim 
their father’s dan instead of their mother’s, and some tnissions have 
definitdy encouraged this change. 

Succession is also matrilineal. In the case of a chief, office passes first 
to the dead mat’s brothers, neat to his matrilineal nephews, and then 

tohisgnndsonSji.e.tbechildreQofhissister’sdaughteis.A chieftainess 

is succeeded by her sisters, maternal nieces, and granddaughters. In 
the case of a commoner, the question of succession is also important, 
since by the ^ractcristic kupyanikd system of the Bemba and kindred 
tribes a man’s heir succeeds to bis name, his guardian spirit, hu social 
status and duties. Succession in this case is also matrilineal, but even 
here we have to note some patrilineal features. Chiefs are able to 
favour their sons as well as their uterine nephews, the rightful heirs- 
and sons of dnefs^aw bamJtmu^hoU definite rank in the com¬ 
munity (cf. ‘Cbicftamship’). Certain territories acquired by the Bemba 
by conquot were originally given to the sons of the chiefs, and to xhu 
day appointments to these chieftainships are made from among the 
Paramount Chiefs sons, not hii nephews. 

I^eritance is not an important fketor among these peoples, as there 
few fonm of inheritable wealth. A man received the hereditary 
W on ^e death of his maternal unde, bat nowadays money is often 
dmded between a man’s own children rather than his nephews. In the 

The question of authority in the household and over the children is 
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dxfEcult to deal with shortly^ The ftther is the head of the hqitseholcl, 
but chis term does aot impLy a large kraal or set of huts which we 
Hnd among the Souihem or some of the Eutem hantu, A man 
lives in hb hut with hb wife and small habjr, children over three bdng 
sent to iheir nutenial grandmother to be brought up under her charge 
and later building huts of their own. Further^ according to the rules of 
matrilocal marriage, invariably practised formerly:^ the father naturally 
occupies an inferior position in the village during the early years of 
married Ufe.^ As they grew up the children were formerly in the 
power of the maternal imclej who had the right to ihcir services and 
could even ofFer them as slaves in compensation for some injuiy done 
by the family^ 

But even in these early days the father had certain rights over his 
own children. He had to be consulted as to the marriage of hJs daughter 
and the right to distribute the maniage payment received for her (cf 
‘Marriage^* The son-in-law worked for Mm and not for the matemal 
uncle. The father’s sister (Nyw x^g^) played an importani part in the 
marriage ceremony of the girl and could bless or curse the fertility of 
the unlon^ whUe the father himself had an essential fimetion to per¬ 
form in the kupyonika ceremony of hit son. Moreover^ there were 
other ihetom that gave increased power to the fiither^s family. A 
iathcr^s rank and position could establish claims to the children superior 
to thoise of the maternal unde of lower social status. The freedom of 
movement allowed to children made possible constant visiting of both 
the paternal and maternal relatives. These tics were maintained even 
in the case of divorce of the parents. 

Nowadays the authority of the father ts Immeasurably increased. 
The wage'eamer naturally acquiies rights over the children under 
modem economic conditions, and direct EuropeaD indueace supports 
the position of the father^ 

It can he said that a characteriatic of the original Bemba kiiuhtp 
system was its bilateral nature, the father and his family having cer tain 
lights over the children which rank could considerably increase. The 
change of residence from the mother's to the father^s vOlage half-wsy 
through married life and the conitandy shifling vUlagc system of the 
Eemha allowed for much change In the kinihip composiriou of the 
local unit as compared with those of South Africa (cf T'erritorial 
Groups’). Modem conditions have altered the position further^ 

* He ITU to mare to hU own viUo^ afier two or ihm chUdren bad been 

boruL. 
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greatly incnea^uig tbe power of the father^ and diniuiiJslLing tlie prac¬ 
tice of m^trOocal marriage. 

The biUteral nature of kinship is reflected linguistically^ The tin- 
ship group to which the native constantly refers in commoa parlance 
is the luptoaf a bilateral group of the near rdativ-es on both sides of his 
family who join in religious ceremonies, matrimonial transactions, in 
mortuary ritual and Inheritance. This group is more important to the 
Bemba sociologically than his matrilineal clan . 

Another important group of relatives are the or reUtives by 

marriage. In a primitiTe community the ardtude to the relatives-in- 
law depends largely on the nature of the economic ties which bind the 
two. Many writers on South African society have emphasized the 
sentiments of watchful suspicion betw'cen the groups united by mar¬ 
riage w hich is inherent in the khfa system of passage of cattle before 
and after marriage. The relationship U associated here with a strongly 
developed system of in-law taboos and avoidances, among them the 
famous hlonipa taboos of the Zulu and kindred tribes. Among the 
Bemba^ the passage of goods at marriage is unimportant (cf. 'Marriage^}, 
and the tension between the two groups seemed to me to be 
lessened. A man keeps taboos on eating witb, or speaking to, his near 
rela tives-in-laWj but these are ended gradually after the birth of one or 
more children by the cenernony, or *ihe cnterir^-in of the 

son-in-kw\ Bemba do not speah of their in-kws very usually as a 
hostile group, and in some cases where matrilocal marriage lasted 
for many years a man seems to identify himself very largely with the 
interests of hia wife's village. 

According to the Bemba systemp Idnship terms are uev'cr used as 
forms of address, A child is first called by the name of the guardian 
Spirit (mup/ishi) he acquires through a rite of divination at the time of 
his births As a young boy he gives himself another name^ or acquires 
a nicknanie. As a man he is called after the name of his child, or later 
his grandchUd (e.g. ShiCilufya, 'the father of Ciluiya^; Shitulu Canda, 
the gran^ather of Canda"). It h only a very smaU child who will use 
the kinship terms of address, and then only in the case of his; parents 
and grandparents. 

Other characteristics of the system are: 

(uj Thf dicUfu^cta ihi ktruhif trrms for the near relatives, i x. grand¬ 
father, gtandmother. father, mother, maternal nnde, and brother: e.g. 
father = talu (my father), wwtf (thy father), wuhi {his father), jUJim 
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four fathers), shif^r (your fathers), fhito (xheir fathers). Mother = 
nskoj nyina^ &c, Matemil uncle = yama^ naiumf^ Bcc. 

{^) In tir gfisiratian ggo the use of a dissiEcatory term^ tata 
(tuf father), for father and father’s brother^ with dhtmetjon itiade 
between the latter accordiDg to age, Le. tata mukaLim&^f ^my father’s 
eldest brother*; rnfa ^my father*? youngest brother’; and of 

a terni mays for ^my mother* and mother's sisters, with the same dis¬ 
tinctions made as to age, i.e. mayo mvkalomba^ *my mother*? eldest 
sister’^ and ftmyo mwak^, *my mother's youngest sister'. The father 
term is also applied to the husbands of my inotber*s sisters and the 
mother term to the wives of ray father’s brothers. 

In the same generation there Ls also a distinctive term for ego's 
mother’s brother fy^md) and father’s brother and similarly 

between mother’s sister (fflwyfl) and father’s sister {may^ 

{r) /^| g^n^aiion the use of classificatory terms for ortho- 
cduslu (fnimyinaiur), with disunction as to age, particularly important 
in the case of ego's own brothers^ e.g. mukalamba teandi^ *my eldest 
brother*; mtoakr wandi^ *my young brother*: the use of classiEcatoiy 
tCTms for cross-courins of both sexes (mufyala wandi): and the use of 
separate terms for siblings according to the sex of the speaker, e.g^ 
Tikaihi yandi^ *my sister^; munyinam^ 'my brother’ (man speaking); 
ndujM yandif^ ^my brother'; nujsyjWibf, ^my sister* (woman speaUng)^ 
(i^ In th€g£Turatwn b^kto the use ofa classificatory term —mwana 

wandi^ ‘my child’—for children of either sex of ego, ego's brothers, and 
ego's male cross-cousin and ortho-cousins (nun speatLog); and of ego, 
ego^s sister?, and ego*? female ortho-cDusins and cros?-cousins (woman 
speaking). 

The use of a distinctive term, wandi (my maternal nephew 

or niece), for children of both sexes of ego's sisters, ego's female ortho- 
cousins and cross-cousin? (woman speaking). 

(r) In g^nffdtkns and b^kw the use of one cla^ihcatoiy 
term (sbikuiu) for both grandfathers, paternal and maternal, and the 
latter's brothers; and the use of a similar term (manu) for both grand¬ 
mother? and their si?ter?. In the generation of ego’s grandchildren, 
one term— m^oiibikviu ti^arsdi —is used for the grandchildren of either 
sex, and equally for the children of ego’s maternal nephews and niecea 
{bfptioa} and children (i^ma), 

Chaxacteristic of the Bemba system is the complete reorientation 
of kinship terms which may take place later in a man's life when he 
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succeeds, bjr the kupyaitika. system, to the position of his miitemal uncle 
or his grandfather^ i.e. a maa either one or two generations above him; 
in the first case, he will call sister those women whom he pre^ 

viously called mother {m3y&\ wMle those whom he formerly called 
sisters or cfdss-cousLiis he will now speah of as or hnjyaia respec- 
tivdy, similar changes being made as regards the male relatives. la the 
case of the man who succeeds bis grandfather^ ic will be seen that an 
even more complete reorientatioii of rhe kinship system as regards ego 
will have to be made. 

The Bemba are divided into about thirty dans {miha). The names 
of these, some animal, some vt^table, and some of non-<irganic 
phenomena such as rain, are found widely spread over Northern 
Rhodesia, the Bisa of Lake Bangweuln in partictilar having practically 
identical clan names, dan membership consists in the com mon use of a 
name by whidi a man is addressed as, for instance, mtxnmimfuUi^ ‘mem¬ 
ber of the rain^, and by the reckoning of descent usnally from one 
ancestress, but sometimes from the head of some localised branch of a 
clan. Each clan has usually a legend of origin, dating from the time of 
contjiieat of the present territory^ such legends bdng often associated 
with archaic forms of greeting, used now only by old men or at the 
chiefs capital Totem ic food taboos are not kept, nor woidd this be 
possible lincc some clan names are those of Important foodstnfc such 
as mushrooms or porridge. 

The localization of different clans it only found in out of the way 
regions where little movement has taken place for many yean, aud 
certain dominant cUns are now recognized. The beads of dans do not 
recognize rights over any dan lands, such as are claimed, for instance, 
among the Ganda, and indeed clan hea<L do not eiist except in ao far 
M^the hAkabih or hereditary priests and cotmdUors of the Paramount 
Chief are appealed to occasionally as the oldest or most eminent 
members of their respective clans. 

As regards its sodological functions, the matrilineal clan is m effect 
an eiogamous nint, but the baatera] emphasis on kinship among the 
Bemba makes a man count his descent frem Jus father’s clan as wcU 
as \m mother’s, and he wiU therefore describe a cross-cousin marrUge 
on h|s fathers «de as a marriage within the clan (m« 

He himself describes the nUe of clan CEogamy as a prohibition on 
^mage with wom« he calls (his own sistels and parallel 

b^Zid,^ " cross^ousin, on 
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Mutuftt aid Is still practbed smong cIm members toacertam limited 
exient. Cbm mcmbcTsbip ccmfcrs rights to hospitality in out of the 
way distritca and I have met cases of substitotion ’i^ithin the clan in 
the case of ritual duties. 

In ceremonial life the clan is stiH an important unit. Certain heredi¬ 
tary offices about the chiefs court or connected with the guardianship 
of shriiiM must be held by members of specified clans. Moreover^ it id 
characteristic of the Central Bantu that dans should be arranged in 
opposite pairsj known as h^itungw^j each perfonnmg reciprocal cere¬ 
monial fnnetions for the other, particularly at funeral and marriage 
rites. In daily life the two stand in regular joldng relationship» and 
may steal each others possessions at the new moon, The pairs are 
arranged according to the complementary nature of the two totems, 
e.g* the Mushroom clan arc of the Rain clan^ since mufh- 

rooms come with the rain. The Crocodile clan, the royal totem, arc 
banungwe of the Fish clan, since the latter arc the food of the 
former. 

To conclude, the dan does not perform such important social func¬ 
tions among the Bemba as we find in a number of South and East 
African societies, and the bilateral nature of kinship makes the hptea a 
more significaDt unit in everyday bfe. The muJIm of the Bemba sur¬ 
vives as a means of tracing dacent and foUili an important part in the 
ceremonial life of the tribe. 

Widely differing economic enviroimients shape the characteiistic 
form of Bantu marriage. The typical system of the pastoral 

peoples of South and South-east Africa divides them off sharply from 
the agricultural Bantu of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, where 
the marriage contract is fulfilled very largely by the performamce of a 
period of service by the son-in-law. * So also the introductiou of money 
currency and European economic values account for certain typical 
rccrystaUizations of the marriage institutions wherever contact with 
the White races has been prolonged^ tor this reason I shall preface my 
account of Bemba marriage with a description of the type of economic 
contract between relatives party to the union, and shall then consider 
the rules governing the choice of marnage partners, and finally the 
wedding ceremony itself. 

In the marriage contract of the Bemba, as diatinct from that of 

I Ciitlen Young u*w the exisLence of thii type of puirb^e bf which he 

dffCf ibw u 'jymhoil^tfanifer-iiiarriafit', »the bails for hii dMohcaiba of Kyiuland 
pooplei; Tiibal htixturriid Nyi»lMid*, iTtu, r^JI- 
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South aid Africj, the triiufcr of goods ii relatively unimportant. 

It consulted fonnerlj in! 

C<t) M initial presfljt (the ,maD trifle inch as a baagle- 

emyritutiflg betrothal. 

(A) Tie man maniige payment CinjjflMgfl)^mually two bar! cloths 
Ota hoe. 

present at the initiation ctretnony (nsttngu) of the 

Itjscliaraeieruticakjthatthetraniferof goods among these people 
IS more or ess completed with the termmati™ of the marriage cere* 
mony* ' ewme of the tribes of Eas-t Africa where piymen ts be- 
tween ite m-laws groups last throughout life. Among the Bemba it is 
mer y ood and beer that are eschauged between the relatives united 
y 1 e wirnage on various ceremonial occasions in the life of the young 
pair, j oreover, in the old days bark cloth was quickly worn out and 
quietly reinade. Thus the question of the retiim of the marriage pay* 
ment m ense of divorce did not occur. The whole khla psychology, if 
we may » desmbe it. with its effect on the rebtbus between manSid 
ituftodjT * respective kinship groups, was non-eristent and is so 

The e^ntial dement in the contract consisted fonuerly in service— 
the fencing of gardens principaliy-performed by the sou- 

betrothal and coniiniicd for four or 
wmimmes indeed for the whole of hts life. As the 

r.tk in terms of the numbex of his folio wen 

rather tbta the number ofhis cattle and possessions, so also the Bemba 

«Jv.>« of sons-in-law whose 

mstfriiiW ?* correlated with the 

iiifltituiiQQ of niatnlcjcalmarria^^ 

eoatracl ii being ijtered by tba 
lanitanoa ef „aey ppaeats. both as nya>sp and alan |< a aseans of 

« aSiatTlaa'i* ' -f <!>« 

^ ^ CQitcmal iinck m a matriliiieal socieiy. There is a 

the Sn« drives 
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The money Mfanga b distHbntcd by the father between the reUtiTe^, 
the maternal unde and paternal aunt being most important. 

The preferential marriages among the Bemba are as follows.: 

(fl) Cross-consins on both the father^s and the mother’s side of the 
family, i.e- those women whom a man calls mufyalu Ufandi. 

(i) Classificaiory granddaughteis^ or the women whom a man call* 
mfffiTsbikulu tifaridu In the ease of a chiefi a man may marry the 
daughter of his own son, but in the case of a commoner thi* h 
regarded as bad^ and he may only marry the daughter of his 
brother's son. The daughter of a daughter is uboo in both cases 
because *the daughter of a daughter is a sister*^ So also a woman 
may marry her grandson fjftafsshikutu EPfluidj), although this is 
not common, 

(f) In Bemba society a woman has definite rights over her brother’s 
daughter, and may demand this girl as an additional wife for her 
husband or a snb^titnte wife if she herself h tired of married 
Ufe, This marriagCp known as the is characteristic 

of the Bemba. 

Marriage within the matrilineal clan is not permitted, although the 
people themselves cicpress this taboo in terms of incest rules (see ^Qsn’). 
In ter-tribal marriage b now cxceediiigly commonj but Bemba say that 
they were formerly only allowed to marry kindred tribes, such as the 
Bisa and Lunda, and not the Nsenga or the Lumbwe. 

Polygamy rdativdy speaking, rare* la the old dap chle& were 
said to have some rixiy or seventy wives, hut at present the Paramount 
Chief has only twel ve. It is rare to find more than one man in a v^ge 
with two wives, and the Bemha women have never accepted the msti^ 
tution of polygamy after the fashion of some of the Sou them Bantu. 
Except where the two are related, they ignore the esistence of the 
second wife and refufe to co-opefate with her in any way^. 

Infant betrothal is exceedingly rare. Ghb arc usually bespoken at 
the age of ten or eleveni while boy* are affianced rather later. 

Formerly slave wives were common- Chiefs had many wives taken 
from conquered peoples; and men of rani had slave wives bestowed on 
them by the chief or given in compensation for some miury done to a 
member of the family, particularly b case of murder. 

The surviving partner of a marriage must perform an act of ritual 
intercoiirsc with a man or wom^n respectivdy who b the potential 
successor to the dead husband or wife- Unless this custom, too™ a* 
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Ittibaia fn/wSf ^tQ take bjck the dcAth\ Is CJmed out. It is bAilcved 
thit the ntupasM of the dc^d man or woman cannot return to its 
ovvti family, and that it will avenge itself on the surviving partner 
if he or she subsequently marri^ someone dse- After the rite has 
been performed a widow may either remain as the wife of the dead 
man^s heir Ofp if she prefers^ return home and live In her brother's 
care. 

The marriage ceremony actually starts with the betrothal of the pair 
by the acceptance of the betrothal present (nsalam^% the beginning 
of the period of sennee of the son-in-law, and the first marriage pay¬ 
ment After this the girl may be handed over to her husband. 

She then sweeps his hut and draws water for him, while her mother 
provides him with cooked food. At night the girl sleeps with her 
husband, although parria] intercourse only is allowed. This form of 
pre-puberty intercourse, characteristic of a number of Northern 
Rhodesian tribes, Is beheved by the people to produce the best and 
most stable marriages. It is not correlated, as in East Africa, vnth the 
mstitntioD of age-grades and a period of experimentation and pro¬ 
miscuity among the young people. It is associated rather with the 
matrilocal system of mairiage, by which a girl is kept under her parents' 
tutelage and handed over to her husband by degrees. The son-in-law' 
is first gradually admitted to the privilege of eating foods cooked by 
his mother-in-law by a separate ceremony for each. 

After the marriage ceremony, the girl is not allowed her own fire¬ 
place for a year or so, and her husband does not build his own granary 
until later, the whole period being one of probation for the son-in- 
law, If he is la^y or quarrelsome during this dme, he will not be 
allowed to remove his wife to his own village should he desire to do so 
later on. 

When puberiy seems to be approaching, the gkl is taken back to her 
mother's hut to wait for the performance of her initiatiou ceremony, 
as It IS considered exceedingly dangerous for the whole community if 
a girl should become pregnant before this rite has been carried out. 
The (isungUf or initiation ceremony, characteristic of many of the 
Central Bantu, h found in a particularly complex form among the 
Bemba. It used to last for six weeks to three months, but is now 
practised^ if at all, in a very attenuated form. Its essential elements 
are: (tf) The seclusion of the girl, or girls, who sleep in a separate hut, 
keeping taW and remaitLlog out of sight by day. (f) The mimetic 
leprcscntaciDn of the woman's future work as a wife by songs and 
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dances stowing iter agricultural work^ domestic tasks, and ter comet 
attitude towards Jier rclatives-m-law and die bringing up of her chil¬ 
dren, (r) The reirdation. of secrets to the girl who is shown various 
objects^ known as mhttfa or ‘things handed down"^ comisting of pottery 
images^ made especially for her, reprsentmg tribal legends^ domestic 
objects^ salt^ flour^ &c .; designs pamted on the walls of the initiation 
hut; or pottery models made each day on its floor- All these have 
archaic names which are now revealed to the girl, (d) A rite of purify¬ 
ing the girl from the stain of the menstrual blood by bathing her m the 
river and covering her with white clay^ (f) The exchange of food and 
beer between the families of the bridegroom and the bride» {f) A final 
ceremony consisting m the showing of the m&usa to the bridegroom^ 
who has to shoot with bow and arrow at a mark on the waU of the hut 
below which the bride sits. Then after singing through the night till 
the first cock crovra, a chicken is ritually killed and eaten by all the 
women presentf the girls are bathed in the river, and emerge next day 
to make formal obeisance outaide each hut in the village. 

This ceremony does not admit the girl to a new age^grade^ but is 
definitely part of the marriage ceremony^ or was so, and without its 
performance a girl was fomerly despised. The ga thering of women for 
the ceremony under the direction of the or mistress of the 

ceremonies, showed all the women of the district graded with 
elaborate rule of precedence, according to a hierarchy of age- 

Some days after her timngu rite the girl is given toher hnaband^ that 
is to say, she is carried to his hut on the back of her paternal aunt. After 
the consummation of the marriage the bridegroom should throw out a 
smouldering brand to the waiting relatives. Next day the pair must 
stay inside the hut^ keeping taboos and avoiding talk with their fellov^. 
Early next morning the paternal aunt brings the ceremonial marriage 
pot, and the rite of purification is first performed (cf. ‘Religion*). The 
ceremony concludes when the bride and bridegroomp bathed and oiled p, 
are brought out before the viHage, where, seared in silence, ih^ 
receive congratulatiousp advice, and smaU gifb, the brjde^s father pre¬ 
senting his son-in-law with an arrow with which he is commanded to 
kill anyone who tries to seduce his wife. 

The characteristic elements of this ceremony, as far as they can be 
summarized here, are, therefore, the rites gradually admittiag the 
son-in-law to the community of the matrilocal village, the handing 
over of the ceremonial marriage pot, and the symbolism of the bow 
and arrow which occurs throughout Bemba ritual. 
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R^Ugion and Magic 

The religious and magical concepdons of a people are particularly 
difficult to summadze in a few words. I cannot do more than stress 
certain disdnedve features of Bemba religion as compared with that 
of the other Bantu tribes best known to us, and describe certain of 
their most characteristic rites. 

As compared with the typical form of ancestor worship pracdsed by 
the Bantu, the chief characteristic of Bemba religion is the place it 
accords to the worship of the spirits (mifasht} of dead chiefs—those 
of the himself and the territorial chie& under hbn—this 

ritual attitude being of course correlated with the donunant position 
of the chief in the whole tribal organization. 

The spirits of the chiefs are worshipped 

(i) ji^nnuaUy ai the miwfliiV evrnti the tree-cutting, 
sowing, and first-fruit rites. 

(aj At timej of disaxter hef^e xpeeial undertakings —such as war in 

the old days. 

The rites performed are of two kinds: the addressing of prayers to 
the dead chiefs {kuiumhvla lmipashf)y and the offering of objects of 
value such as beer, doih> sacrifice of cattle at the spirit shrines, &t. 
Such rites are known as iupepa imipashi, and take place at irregular 
intervals according to the prosperity of the Paramonnl Chief, who 
himself initiates the rites that are subsequently carried out at aU the 
shrines throughout the territory. 

Rites are carried out (a) af the spirit sbrims {nfuha), small shelters of 
branches supposed to be remade each year after the forest fires have 
swept the country. The most important of these are shrines cm the 
sites of the villages of the dueTs first ancestors, and an essential part 
of the mortuary ritual of a chief is the final ceremony by which his hut 
is destroyed, an animal tied to the Iktel p«ts and sacrificed and a new 
shrine built on the site {kutaha Other shrines commemorate 

important events m the lives of dead chiefs, each being in the charge of 
an Wditaiy priest {ibimutpapo), who can only perform the rites there 
at the order of the rdgniug chief of the territory. 

Small used to be made to the spirits of territorial chiefs in 
each villagers well as those to the headman's ancestors, but this prac^ 
titc 15 now dying out* ■ 

m At tha burial grotsri of the chiefs, and particularly that of the 
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Cidmukulvs. Hefft the hereditiry priest, the performs 

import Ant ritual fimctioos^ includiDg sa-criBces made in the event of 
failure of rain. 

(ej Ai ih^ rrf/r ihrin^s (l^aii^ye) in the chiers villages, only the most 
important chiefs having relics of this kind. These shrines contain stools 
and other objedu handed down from dead chiefs. They are housed in 
small huts in the centre of the chirf’s villagej kept with the utmeut 
secrecy; hedged with taboos, and guarded by old women, descendant b- 
of the first chiefs wives {hamukab^ti. At these shrines the reigning 
chief is able to invoke the ancestral spirits guarding that particular 
territory^ or, in the case of the Paramotuit Chief, of the tribe itself. 
The most imporrant religious rites of the Bcmba are those ceremonies 
by which a new chief acquires the and so the right of access to 

his ancestral spirits. 

At the death of the Paramount Chief the Aabeayt ajre placed under 
the care of hereditary priests {baiabilff) while ihe body of the d^d man 
is dried and partially preserved with a sauce of beans for a period of a 
yeati After this the body, wrapped in an ox-skm, is carried a four- 
day?* journey to the burial grovcp formerly with the killing of victunfi 
fjj r&ut^ and the sacrifice of the GhiePs head wife and other near officials 
to line the grave.* 

Besides the aU-imponant chiefs* spirits, ihe Bemba also cany out 
rites at certain waterfalls, high rocks, or unusual objects in the Land¬ 
scape^ believed to be inhabited by spirits known as mythical 

beings with names and legends attached, but specifically stated not to 
be chiefs. N^Iu is also the name given to certain individuals who 
believe themselves to be possessed by spirits and who prophesy and 
heal their fellows. 

Shrines are also put up to a hunting deity known as and his 

mother and wife^ and to Kampinda, the mythical forerunner believed 
to have taught the an of medicine to the Bemba. 

Formerly the headman of each village would build one or more tiny 
shrines (about 2 feet high) outside his hut to his own mipasbi as w^elJ as 
oue to those of the chief of that tract of land. Nowadays the building 
of shrines has been discouraged by missJenaries and prayers are oiffcred 
either ou cleared spaces outside the village, at the base of a tree, or inside 
the owner's hut where objects to be blessed, such as seeds or aiea, are 

^ lx ihculd be here that the mcrtuarr ritual of CDtutnonm ii entirely 

fUS’erent uad exttcditly simple, conniting mmlv in the tHiml of the body a few 
hmin iftor death. 
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kid under the head of the bed in cenain rit«. The ccremooics per¬ 
formed here are a §impUficd yer^ion of chose chat take place at the 
chiefs shriDcs and eomist of words addressed to the spirit, with the 
sprajdng of saliva into the air {kupoLi amau}. 

Characteristic of Beiuba dogma is the belief in the reciim of the 
mipashi of dead ancestors or of the chiefs of the territory to act as 
guardian spirits to new-horn children, the arrival of the spirit being 
indicated by the fir^c stirring of the child m the womb^ and its identity 
revealed by divination rites. Otherwise mipasM are acquired by the 
Succession or kupyanik^ rite (cf* "Kinship*). 

Another belief which affects very deeply the moral codes and be¬ 
haviour of the people is the dogma of the dualism of ancestral spirits, 
good and bad. Good spirits (ptipAsit^ are those chat die contenti^ and 
honoured and return to help their relatives. Bad spirits are the 
spirits of those chat die neglected^ in jured, or wrongfully accused^ and 
return with the permission of Lesa, the High God, to afflict their 
dcsccndaiits with disease or death. Fear of their vengeance is so 
powerful chat it still acts as a constant sanction for the keeping of 
Bemba kinship obligations. Bcmba constantly say^ when performing 
some arduous duty for a relative, lest he retumV 

The ritual attitude to the use of fire is one of those traits, supposedly 
Hamitic^ of which the distribution has been mapped throughout 
Africa. Among the Bemba this ritual ii too complect to describe in full. 
The esseuce of their belief is that fire can be contammated by sexual 
impurity and when so conuminated can bring harm on membe^ of the 
household who touch it or cat food cooked upon it. A person who is 
semially impure b one who has committed adulteTjj or who has touched 
the fire without previously performing a rite of purifioicioii with the 
ceremonial pot which each woman reedves at her marriage. Hence the 
importance of t}m rite in the life of the ordinary householder, and 
more especially in the case of a chief, who may bring disaster upon 
himself and his whole land if he allows his fire to be contammated. 
Hence also the complex taboos regarding the um of fire at a chieTs 
capital, the rices of extinguishing and relighting m case of death or 
the building of a new village, and the double sacred fire in the Para¬ 
mount ChiePs village—his own and a supplemeotary fire guarded by 
a h^editaiy fire-keeper from whom alone he can borrow a glowing 
ember for his own household. 

U should be Id^ded th« the i,bo« protecting fire .re dso .pplied w 
the protection of nU Mcred objecti. The relic ihiines of ducA^an be 
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(^iinUarly concambated by bipiidty, and rJics of purification 

muat be performed by the participants In any religious rite of whatso¬ 
ever kind, this whole belief throwing a light on the Bemba attitude 
towards fire itself. 

It is unposrible to summarize clearly the magic beliefs of the Bemba. 
As among the Bantu generally, the typical magic rite consists m the 
tLSc of a medicbe {muii} which is almost invariably part of a plant or 
iree, the word fwuit itself being the common term for tree* A leaf or 
a twig of the tree is either worn by its owner for magic nr curative 
purposes or a decoction b formed from it to be drunk or applied 
ejctemally. The Bemba also believe in the unportance of certam 
activating principles (fishimba}t charms such as a bone of a bird or 
animal, which act as caialyric agents Increasing the elficacy of the 
medidne itself. Words are sometimes used, but there b no fixed spell 
with definite rites of possession as b the case in Melanesia. The wiich- 
doctor who procures the medicine must call upon the name of 
the High God, without whom the magic is believed not to work- 

The knowledge of medicine b in the hands of witch-doctors 
some of whom acquire the secrets as a heritage from father or maternal 
unde, others by right of purchase^ Certain of their more valuable 
medicines are kept secret p while others may be sold to invalidi and 
those in trouble; while a number of simple cures for ordinary diseases 
are known to most old people in the community- The also 

possess most forms of magic of divination (c-g. rubbing an axe head or 
an inverted pot on a sMn; the boiling-water test; balancing of amall 
horns in a vessel of water; the rattling of a seed under an inverted pot; 
the smoke test, &c.), although the characteristic Bemba form of divina¬ 
tion is the hunting test, by which results are dedded according to the 
sex of the victim first killed at the hun ting nets, and these can be per¬ 
formed by any member of the community. 

Another characteristic of the magic system of the Bemba b the 
complete absence of communal magic rites. There are no tribal rites for 
rain, such as we fi nd among the Swazi, for uutance, since the ceremonies 
the chiefs perform to their ancestral spirits are considered dlicadous in 
this case. Economic magic, in fact, consists chiefiy in the very wide¬ 
spread use of charms to increase the lasting power of food of 

which many individuais own their separate brand. The protection of 
property by means of a conditional curse ii almost unknown among the 
Bemba, although very commonly practised by the Bisa for the pro¬ 
tection of manioc gardens^ 
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Destructive nugic h supposed to beperforaed by sorcerers 
individu^ wto acquire their evil magic hereditarily, who start thdr 
career by performing some outrageous act, such as 6ther-daughtcr 
incest, and who possess supernatural attributes such as invisibility and 
the power to kill at a dbtance; but unlike some of the neighbouring 
tribes no Eemba wiQ admit that he practises bad magic, and it cannot 
technically be bought or sold. The !)iinga will only admit diat he sells 
protective magic for those who have already been attacked by the 
sorcerers^ arts* 

Comlunm 

I began these preliminary notes with a query as to the poaibiliiy of 
classifying Ahrican tribes from a scientific point of view. Clagaification 
necessarily means the enumeration of the outstanding features of a 
culture, and the more we know of the complexity of the social organiaa- 
tion of any one primitive people the less feasible dots it seem to 
classify such societies by the arbitrary sclecrion of specific culture 
trait$. The range of cultural forms far exceeds the possible morpholo¬ 
gical modifications^ say, of animal orgauisms, which can, of course^ 
readily be classified into species and genera. It is the mtenelarion of 
the different institutions of a human society which stamps its essential 
pattern, and our problem is, therefore, to find some mechanism by 
which we can compare such different cultures as wholes^ 

To this end I have given this very cursory outline of the social 
organization of the Bemba, analysing the material fiom a general 
comparative point of view. For practical purposes we can make some 
rough estimate of tribal affinities through our knowledge of historic and 
environmental features. We saw that the Bemba must be classed with 
those Bantu tribes which migrated eastward from the Congo Basin 
to the Tanganyika Plateau of Northern Rhodesia during the last two 
hundred years. Although there is no geographical area exactly corre¬ 
sponding to the territories of this migrating group, we can look for the 
greatest coacentration of tribes of the Luba-Bemba type dong the 
Congo border and in north-eastern and north-western Rhodesia, 
Of these the Bemba were the most successful as warlike colouixen 
forming one of the typical large Bantu kingdoms, but the problem of 
tribal mixtures is simpMed in this case since die Bemba method of 
warfare was to pmh bade other tribes into the empty country to the 
south and east, or to exact tribute from them. A joint kingdom of two 
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racial or tribal stocks SEidi as ivc find among the Lacustrine Bantu 
elsewhere waa not created. 

The original cultural forms in this area were subject to influencea 
from northward migraiions of Southern Bantu, and the resultant dis¬ 
placement of peoples on the Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia border; 
of Arab trading caravans crossing the district during the latter end of 
the nineteenth century; and of European contact in the form of 
administrative and educational infiuences dtroughont the country 
during the past thirty yeans. Wc noted also die powerful effects on 
social organization of the exodus of the males of the tribe as wage- 
labourers in European mdustrial concerns to the south. A compariscii 
of the effect on different Bantu cultures of these three types of contact 
remains to be made. 

Those who put faith in large-scale reconstruction of tribal migra- 
tion will no doubt be able to mark die Bemba on such distribution 
maps as show the range of belief m chicis with supernatiiral powers, the 
burial of chiefs wdth bnman sacrifices after a process of desiccadom 
lasting a year, the preserYatioa of relics, chieffy in the form of stools, 
a ritual attitude to fire, the use of the poison ordeaL the presence 

of puberty rites for girls and not for boys, Tnatrilinea] orgaaizadon, the 
general use of round huts with couical roofs, and ihc absence of iron¬ 
work and weaving. But I have only indicated the tribal affinities of the 
Bemba within the limits of ascertainable historical fact- 

From a more general comparative point of view I have tried to 
analyse my matoial in three different ways. Firtt, 1 outlined the 
dorobant morphological features of the society in question, thus de¬ 
termining the essential structure of the group and the chief values and 
beliefs of its individual memben^ Secondly, I described certam funda¬ 
mental aspects of the culture^ such as its economic system, the type of 
kinship or territorial grouping or political organizadcni, so as to enable 
us to group the culture first with this and then with that other sodeiy 
accordmg to these mab sociological features. Thirdly, I mentioned 
certam pecoliaritiea of the Bemba tribal system, due either to environ¬ 
mental or historic factors, which make it atypical in any respect. 

To turOp then, to the dominant pattern of Bemba cuiture, we have 
seen that its key insritution is a well-marked political system, a hier¬ 
archy of hereditary rulers, supported by hereditary councillon, and a 
series of excenrive officials, military and religious, the whole organiza- 
tioa centred round the fondamental objective of the tribe—military 
Conquests The whole political system produces, and is icsdf a product 
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of» the well-marked atiiiude to autioricy developed throogiiout tiie 
group, whether h be from youth to age, slave 10 comoaoner^H son-iD- 
law to father-in-kw, commoner to man of rank, headman to sub-chief, 
and sub-chief to Faramount Chief—an attitude reflected in religions 
belief and practice, and directly correlated with an economic system in 
which wealth consists in the power to eract servicea either in war or 
caltivation, and social status is entirely decennined by a man^s rela¬ 
tionship to the chief, whether by blood or othervnse. Dependent on 
the Bemha attitude to chieftainship is the imprtance of rank in social 
structure, and the hypertrophy of ceremonial centred round the chiefi 
person, his accession and burial ceremonies, and the protection of his 
sacred relics. 

Turning to the question of environment, we must reckon the 
Bemha among those African tribes living sparsely distributed over 
pcxjr soil in bush and savannah forest country. The different methods 
by which social cohesion maintained by such peoples^ and their 
whole attitude to the question of land tenure, would make an interest¬ 
ing comparative study- We are dealing, too, with a millet-eating 
people, millei sometimes being used as a staple crop, as among some of 
the Central BintUp and sometimes for beer alone, as among the natives 
round Lake Bangw'culUd We hare as yet no comparative knowledge of 
the different methods of cultivation of miUet and the effect of ^ese 
on social organkadon, but here the system is connected with the con¬ 
stant moving of villages characteristic of many of these prairie-dwelling 
Bantu. An economic system largely dominated by the military am- 
bilious of the tribe makes Bemha society of further interest from a 
comparative point of view. We have as yet no study of the war organ¬ 
ization of the Bantu peoples and the different types of warrior age- 
grades, or chieTs armies. A connected problem is the ahnost complete 
lack of aptitude for arts and crafts among these people, or stiH in trade. 

The kinship system of the Bemha enables ns to class them with the 
matrilineal, mitrilocal peoples of Centra] Africa, although we have 
very little knowledge of some of these latter. The bilateral nature of 
kinship in thU area, and the growing predominance of patema] 
authoriiy which has resulted from the changed economic conditions of 
today, makes this quoiion exceedingly mteresibg from a comparative 
point of view . Wc saw that kinship is the basis of territorial grouping 
among the Bemba, although in this, as in other aspects of Bembt 
tribal life, rank cuts across the typical Hnahip pattern. The clan among 
the Bemba does not fulfil such Important funetjons as among some of 
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lie SDuthcrn and Ea^texn Bantu, clan luder^hip bcin^ complttsdy' 
tiibordlnated to the lo^titucion of chitftamship, but cliaritctcriHic 
of this a tea arc the ceremonial Unctions carried out members 
of diScrent clan^ in court ricnai, and the diidaion of the rlan^ into 
complementary pairs each performing reciprocal ritual 

functiona. 

The marriage contract of the Bemba groups them with those Cen^ 
tral African tribes in which the son-in-law performs service for his 
bride instead of handing over cattle or other forms of wealth. The 
effect of the introduction of European economic values among matn- 
lineal and marriage-by-service froples is a problem of real practical 
importance. In this case^ the service of the son-in-law Is associated with 
matrtlocal marriage during a prclkninary trial period, and characterb- 
tic of thb, as among other Central Bantu, is the pre-ptiberty inter- 
coune allowed to a girl with her bridegroom. The gbrs initiation rite^ 
ctsungu^ which forms a part of the marriage liie, achieves a complexity 
in thb tribe that we do not find among the neighbouiiiig peoples. 

Bemba religion b dominated by the worship of spirits of dead chiefs 
associated with their sacred relics^ deserted rillage sites, and graves. 
Long and elaborate buHal ccremodies for the dead chiefs and the role 
of the latter In ritual observances connected with household and vil¬ 
lage fires, are also diaractcristic. 
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THE FORT JAMESON NGONI 

By J. A. BAKNES 
Hiftorical and Ecologieai Baekgrovni 

T |iiE« are about a dozen gtoupa of peoples in diSereac parts of 
Afiica who call themsdTes Ngoni, and other* not using that 
name hare also been dasrified as Ngoni on the basis of eoaiinon 
origin. They are fonnd in Tanganyika Temtoiy, Portuguese East 
Afnca, Nya^d.andNofthemRhodesia. Thename Ngoni is derived 
tom Ngoni, the designation applied to themselves by the Zulu and 
Xhosa peoples. The Ngoni have a common histoiy of enugntion from 
the vi^ty of Zcinland, in Natal, m the iSio’s, and of subsequent 
miction northwards. This common hcriuge liey share with the 
Ndei^e of Southern Rhodesia. These migrations were occasioned by 
the rue to power of the Zulu chief Shafca, ’who« defeat of his chief 
"S> jNdandwe, led to the flight northwards of parties 
of Ndandwe refugees. At least two parties travelled as frr north as the 
Rjvcr Zmb^ <Mie of them led by Zwangendaba, whose party 
cn^ed the nver in 1835 .’ This Ngoni group reached the vicuiity of 
Lake Tanganyika in about 18 + 5 , and there Zwangendaba died His 
people spUt mto several segments, led by his sons and other followers 
One of these segments went on ihrtber north, others turned towards 
Lake Nyasa while one s<^ent led by Mpezeni, a son of Zwangendaba 
^ck south-westwards towards the Bemba country in what is now th^ 
Nor^em Province of Northern Rhodesia. Here, in about l 8 c 6 . they 
fought ^uccesrfuUy with the Bemba, retreated southwardsT^nd in 
abontt 86s crossed the River Lnangwa into Fort Jameson District, 
In tiwy moved westwards into Petaoke Diiciict. and a few 
^ later moved eastward, to their present habitat in the vicinity of 
Fort Jameson,* It is with this gronp of Ngoni that we am concerned 1 

> Pwlei Dattif At Crtt^wg cfAt ZtmAai^ pp. ™ ^ 

Cf. Bryant,(JWn,TiWii,owfiVflfa; np JIV w ■ 

Lanier, ItmUuhn CbrwmAt^^ p. 86; Pionic, iVert«T«j» pp r-jo. Ha j’' 
Prttngt. p.+64.;Sugaii£t, Narivtt Werlr - v 

Afiita, p. as, j Wl«, 

M-orked 
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The present-day population of the tribe is about 85^000, of whom 
about fc,O0O live in Northern RhodsU and 25,000 in the Fort Man¬ 
ning area of Njasaianinn Northern Rhodesia the tribe la largely con¬ 
fined in two demarcated Native Reserves, In i93S the density of 
population in these two reserves averaged persons to the square 
mile,* but in some congested or very fertile areas it Avai 90 or more.^ 
Since 1941 the density has been reduced in some of the more congested 
parts by controlled resettlement in areas outside the reserves^^ The 
density of population of the Nyasabnd section of the tribe was about 
46 persons to the square mile in 1945.^ 

The region in which the Ngoni live consists of a fairly flat plateau 
about 3,StK) feet above sea-level, with massive granite outcrops rising 
another s,QOO feet or more. The soils of the region are principally of 
the types suitable only for shifting or partial cultivation, but there arc 
also l^lts of more valuable soils^^ In-r^rion to the customary mode of 
agriculture, in which maize is the principal crop, the critical density 
of the bnd has been calculated to be about tt persans to the square 
mile.^ The annual rainfall at Fort Jameson varies from 27 to 4S 
inches, averaging about 35 inches^ The region contains the meeting of 
the Luangwa-Nyasa and Luangwa-Zambczi watersheds. Most of the 
Streams that flow down into the Luangwa dry up in July, while the 
Zambezi and Nyasa streams eontiune to flow somewhat longer.® 

The natural vegetation of the region consists prindpally of Brachy- 
sUgia^lfob^linia woodlands, with larger trees along the lines of 
Streams. The mean rriaTimum temperature for the region b about 

of the Rhodcf-LifmgitDne Inititutc. Thh aceguat wu pKpued at Chdbff£ 4 aiad I am 
Tdj fnteful to Dr, Mas Clu-^bnan for m>i i-igm of chu paper in drafc 

^ Jh the 1NyatalaAdl cemui muj of tht people living in the two N^ni coud- 
tiEi Twt diuahed u Cewa, Hence the of 5,531 Ngoia in Fort Aplannui^ dee* 
not repretejilt the total populatljoa of LhcK two oounLict, Cf- Mj;psrt m thi CrMiu, 
Table 4 

* Calculated from the figvrci ^ p* 3^4- Tbeie two reisve* 

coatam Cewa chiefcaindupi a* well at Ngoui, but the tvera^ population de&niy of 
the two tribe* u pro^hly of the nzne order. 

* Trapnellj p. 71. 

* Fraer, Lmd pp. +7-9^ 

* ]Ufort JtM ^ CfMim, Table S. The Fort Maimmg ConuiiiJ a Cewi 

ehieft^oihip ai well ju the two rf||o^. The fijpirc iriveu above ii the avcraiie Ibr the 
whole diicrict. 

* Trapndl, Ei^OgkoI Sm/viy, p. JI- 

^ Allan, Africam Land Uiagtf p. 14^ 

* Poole, Nitmafi pp. t and L 
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84* F, »d the mean rnumniun 61-5® F.' Three staioju are du- 
tinguiihed: the wet «asoa, from the beginning of November until 
about ApriJ; the cold season, from May until July; and the hot season 
from August until the rains begin again. Most of the planting tahel 
place in the first half of the wet season, and the harvest comes after the 
rams have cea,^, ^ere is very little fishing, but antelopes, leopards, 
t^d pjg, and bude are hunted for their meat, and lions, leopards, 
hyenas, a^ monkeys on account of the damage thmr do to crops and 
livestock. The greater part of the region is free enough from tsetse fly 
to poTOit cattle-keeping, and for the tribe as a whole there is approxi- 

^ ’‘“f- 

The^terid culture of the tribe is similar to that of their neigh¬ 
bours. They live lu one- or two-roomed huts of bamboo or pole and 
mud; some women make pottery and some men make reed mats; 
aJi buy their clothes and their hoes from the shops.* 

Three languages are used in theregion; Ci-Ngoni, a language akin to 
Zulu IS now hard only in „nga and royal praises; G-Nyanja is 
ught m the schoob and is used for communication with Enropeans 
and Inians; wMe the normal language used every day in the viSages 
isadialectofG-Nsenga. ^ 


I. THE STATE 

Tb^ N^m thM of themselves as diEerent from their neighbours 
b^nse of them chieftainship. The other tribes do noT^T^« 
of the Ngom, pc^ the same kind of pyramidal and cenualfred 
or^matum which was characteristic of the regime of Mpe^i I^d 
w^ persists m a m^ed form at the presenf^e. ^ 

The important position* in the old pditical structure were occupied 

The pattern of residence aud aUeeiance ner»i*t/H J*. • 

»»..f .Hb.«. .b„b 

' TripwU, Ealtpad Sbin^, pp. ^ 

» ^ i»j Mauriil Cuijw, ^ 7—jv-rf 

* JUmtmmiaamt, pL afumKtaJU. 

* Miau, pL njumt. 
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the absence of anjr definite internal land tKmndariei between the 
territories of one political segment and another. The constant elements 
were the residential groups that we now know as villages^* and we 
may liken them to ships of difierent sizs and importance that pre- 
serve a loose formation while the fleet saib from place lo place. VH- 
lages, discrete clusters of dwellinga in comparative proxbniiy and 
separated from one another hy uninhabited stretches of garden^land 
and bush, were internally divided into divisioM*^ and from time to 
time these divisions broke away from one another or fr^om their parent 
village to form new villages of their own. This procesi of divisional 
fission was characteristic of the commoner villages. Royal villages were 
usually formed by a parallel process by which an important member of 
the royal lineage established i new village for one or more of his 
queens by recruitment from his own natal vOlage^ The eldHt son by 
the senior queen in that village then became the head of the segment 
of the royal lineage associated with the viHagen Thus the segmencation 
of the royal lineage was reflected in a proliferation of royal villages. 

In the period immediately prior to the conquest of the tribe by 
British forces in i S98, there were four important royal villages^ with 
populations of probably several thousands each. One belonged to a 
brother of Mpezeni, and the other three were controUed by groups of 
Mpereni^s own queens and their sons. Associated with each royal 
village were several regional govemora, each of whom was respomible 
for the well-being of a group of lesser villages, and who redded among 
them in a village of his own. These lesser villages were commoner 
villages, each under its own headman. Each large royal village had also 
a number of lesser royal village attached to it, and also many coni" 
moqer villages were attached to a royal village of some sort directly, 
and not through a regional governor.^ 

Each Important person, chief, member of the royal lineage:, regional 
governor, or headman was assisted by a num^r of hentenants, 
trusted subordinates who were usually not patriiliieal kinsmoi of 
their principal but who were sometimes r^ated afiinallyp These 
lieu tenants were ranked in order of the creation of their potii by their 
principal and assisted him in the control of hu unit of admmistration. 
In the case of Mpezeni h jmsel f ^ however, there were two kindi of 
lieutenants. Those people known as the lien tenants of Mpezeni were 

* pL tmmL 

* pL 

^ Kuper, Am Afritmm AnttKFOjyt ^ fan liixiilir tynitm unoaf the Snxi. 
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cbaiged by him with specific fimctions relating to the State as a whole, 
and appear to have exerdsed general jurisdiction. Other lieutcoanis 
were Lnown as the lieutenaDts of such-and-such a royal village, and 
were appointed by Mpezeni to look after the queens of the village and 
to be responsible for the internal ordering of the village. 

In addition to these lieutenants each important person had a 
deputy,* who was a pat ril i ne a l lutisman o-f the same generation. Each 
new holder of the principal office selected his own depu^. The 
deputy’s task was to act for his principal in his absence and to serve as 
an intermediaiy between the principal and his lieutenants. 

All these posts were hereditary in the agnatic lin^ except for that 
of deputy, but new posts were continually being created and the 
holden of other posts fell into disgrace. Some of the lieutenants of 
Mpezeni were also headmen of their ovm villages, while other 
lieutenants were promoted to he regional governors. 

Increase in population led to increase in the number of villages and 
of recognizable divisions within villages, both by divisional fission and 
by the setriug up of separate establishments for groups of wives. 
THs proc-fess, operaung in rcspoiwc to popubtion presanre from btlow, 
was assisted from above by the need to give newly created lieutenants 
and govemois their own dependants and their own recognizable 
residcEttisd cluster. 


The relative positicMi and importance of a segment of the political 
s^aure might alter if its leader was killed in battle or if he offended 
the Paramount. For eiample, a certain lieutenant who had a viUage of 
his own committed adultery with one of Mpezeni’s queens. He was 
put to death, and all his foUowers were made to come and live in a 
royal village. But in addition to the natural increase in the population 
of any segment, new members were added by capture in war. Thoe 
^ never any distinct class of riaves or captives in the Ngoni State. 
Apart from the autocratic famiHes which traced their history hac± 
to the pre^mjgration pi^od in Katal, the rest of the tribe had been 

tk^ N other on the way north, or had joined 

the Ngom of their own voUdon. On capture, people were asdgied to 

au^nLt ” and after a while acquired a certain 

autonomy of their own. The men were all enrolled into the age-set 

^«t appmpnatc to their age, and it was possible for them to rise 
to high position* m the State. No distinctioVTf ethnic origin was 
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nude in the rcgimciiul which was oiganJztd cm a nidonal 

Jwjs. A persoD of low ethiiic status^ that ia, of coinpantivel^ late in- 
corpora tioa into the tribe but of senior regiment^ vTas considered to 
in most cLrcixmstaacesij as good as a man of more aiistocratJC famil^r but 
of a junior regiment* New regiments were formed about every four 
years* 

of 3fiW Chi^tainshipi 

The defeat of the Ngoni anny at the hands of the British in 189S 
and the subsequent estahUshmenc of British control led to the partial 
breakdown of this system. The popularion was dispersed by the fight- 
ing and by the unsettled conditions that followed^ and pare of the 
kingdom was clewed for European oocupatiou. The Administraiion 
recognized the grandson of Mpezeni I as the chief of the tribe, and 
also worked through a number of men known as DividoiiaJ Headmen^ 
who were made responsible for small areas. Some of these divisional 
headmen were regional governors, some lieutenants of Mpezeni, some 
members of the royal lineage, and others were upstam. It is not dear 
from the rather meagre records that remain or from the statements of 
informants exactly what happened between 1898 and ^924, but we 
know that by the latter date the Administration had come to recog¬ 
nize six men as local chiefs, apart from Alpezeni, and that four of them 
Were said to be sons of Mpezeni L* In 1929, when the term Native 
Authority was introduced, nine minor chiefs were appointed^ of whom 
four were descended from Alpezeni 1 and one from the father of 
Mpezeni L Two of the other minor chieB have the descent-name jere 
that belongs to the royal lineage, and may be regarded as belonging to 
assimilated lineages. One is descended from a regional governor^ the 
other from a policeman. Two minor chieft do not have th\n descent- 
name, one beiog descended from a lieutenant of Zwangendaba and the 
other from a regional governor. This arrangemeDt of one Paramount 
Chief and nine minor chiefs perrists to the present day. With each of 
the tea chiefs is associated a more or less defined area within which 
most of the villages are said to belong to the chief of the area* What 
appears to have happened during the thirty years after the conquest 
is that the central power declined and that certain political and terri¬ 
torial legmentB achieved a degree of autonomy* The ten areas belong- 
iug to the difterent chiefs, which I shall refer to ai countiesp represent 


* Coihead, AWrtbr Tri&cr, pp. aa and 2^ 
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ten umts of di^erent orders of segmentation m the old s^em and are 
now regarded as ten homolcgoos territorial segments in the new* 
Thus one village founded for a group of qncens MpezenI 1 has given 
rise to two rojral chieftainships, ano^er to one royal chieftainship, and 
a third to a royal dueftainship and a non-royal one. On the other 
hand, there is no chleftaiaship corresponding to the son of Mpezem 1 
who was neit In succession to the main heir. 

There are royal villages in every county. The oldest royal village 
in a county is now the capital of the county, and the heutenants m the 
capital are responsible lo the county chief. The minor chiefs have 
continued the process of making new villages for their queens, so that 
in each county the chief lives in a recently formal royal village, 
founded either by himself or by his father, and not in his capital. The 
i^pital is often the biggest village in the county, while the chief*# vil¬ 
lage is more frequently quite small. It is the name of the capital 
village rather than that of the chiefs village that serves as the name of 
the county itself, ThiLs, while in the old days the national capital 
changed with each new Paramount, the county capitals do not alter* 
The new royal villages founded since ^ S98 have nor the same impor¬ 
tance in the political structure as had the pre-conquest royal villages. 
This change is reflected in the feet that there is now no real national 
capital in the old sense* 

Disputes in the old days were settled in the village by the bead- 
man, or were taken to the regional governor^ or lo the lieutenants 
of the royal village, for settlement. If the matter could not be settled 
there it was taken to the assembly of the senior lieutenants of 
MpcTeni, whose decision could be set aside only by MpezenI himself. 
Now each chief has a court, and there is an appeal court on which 
representatives from each of the tea counties sit in turn* In the old 
days important decisions were taken by the senior lieutenants, in con¬ 
sultation with Mpezcni, although the four large royal vOlagei were to 
mme extent independent of one another. Sections of the army, for 
instance, appear to have been sent ont on raids foom a royal village 
without reference to the Paramount,* Under the present rigime 
meetings of the tribe as a whole are hdd at Meumo, a centre established 
by the Admimstration at which there is a school and a dispensaiy+ 
These are attended by the rhiefe and such people as choose to come* 
These meetings are usually sponsored by the Administration^ and meet¬ 
ings to discus# aiSairs that arise independently of the Administration are 
* Cfr Cknthc, A Trip le p, i. 
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sometimes held at the Paramoujit ChiePs village. Each minor chief 
holds meetmgs for the people in his o™ county tg dheoss matters 
of common interest. 

Quarrels among the chiefe are mainly in tenns of the tradidonal 
norms rather than of the new dif erentiatJoii between them in the 
Native Authority system. The Paramount Chief may abuse the min or 
chiels for not coming to visit him on hts return from a journey^ or for 
not bringing beer with them when they come to visit him. In each 
county there are villages which daim to belong to the chief of some 
other county, on the ground that they originated foom the capital 
village of that county. These interloping villages increase the pressure 
on the land of the county in which they are, and friction between the 
two chiefs concerned may ensue. The chie& like to be able to offer 
new land for gardens to the people of their own villages, yet at the 
same time each chief Uhesto have as many villages as possible apparently 
under his away. Hence there is competition both for the allegiance of 
the villagers as well as for the land that they occupy* lliese struggles 
may be resolved by the Paramount Chief or by the Administration 
with a redefinitjon of boundaries or by moving the interloping vil¬ 
lages to some other region. The Admiu^tration has from time to time 
placed one county imder the tutelage of the chief of another, on 
grounds of administrative efficiency or the ineiperience of a young 
chief* These moves are Interpreted as attempts by one chief to Incor¬ 
porate the county of the other into his own, and aOegadons of killing 
by sorcery may be made against one minor chief on the death of 
another. Attempts have also been made to usurp the paramountcy^ 
hut this cannot he done openly under the present regime. 

Efforts are also made by members of the royal lineage to achieve 
the creation of new chieftainships by asserting the traditional 
autonomy of the rural districts into which the counties are divided 
for certain purposes. Seen in relation to the old aystem, thse 
attempts arc efforts to m^ease the segmentation in that branch of 
the royal lineage which corresponds with the modem county in which 
they live. It is unlikdy that such attempts wiD be succeuful, as the 
policy of the Administration is opposed to the creation of new chief¬ 
tainship. 

Saiunm 

The principal check on the power of the mbor cbiefi is that exer¬ 
cised though the Paramount* The Adminisrration, which is always 
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sensitiTe to (uggations tlut » ciM may be oppresdog hia people, 
mually woiLt tlirough tbs Parai 90 Uiit> One miuor chief was sent to 
the Paramonnt’s village for a pericMi of uutructioii la. order that he 
might learn how to nOe wisely. On another occasion a chief who had 
abused the Administration was fined one month's salary by the Pan- 
monnt. In both th^ instances the Administration was the initiator of 
the Paramount Chief's action, but he may aho act without reference 
to it. It was reported to the Paramount that a certain minor chief 
had struct one of his subjects who had been slow to offer him beer. 
The Paramount warned the minor chief that he might kill someone 
this way, and that he ought to fine people^ not to stiile them. In a dis’ 
pute^ between a minor chief and his court cleii over some new court 
furniture, which the chief wished to use m his own house, the Para¬ 
mount intervened and ordered that the chaiis be put in the court¬ 
house, 

Tw Paramotmt himself is subject to social constrain r^ and may be 
mticaed by his senior lieutenants. He is advised on how he should 
bduve by these men, and if his behaviour is unsadsfactoiy they may 
rebuke him. At county meetings, headmen and others can voice their 
complaints against the royal house as a whole, and have from time to 
^e protested successfully at such a meetmg against too many of the 
hi stive Authority posts being filled by members of the royal lineage. 


Thf Native 

Under the Native Authority STstem, mcroduced by the Administra¬ 
tion m there are a number of paid officials, apart from the chiefi, 
whose salanes are met by the Native Treasury. They include coun- 
olJors, ^K^ors, derb, police, postmen, school attendance officers, and 
* important of theses and the most highly paid, are 

the councillor and a««so«. They dt once or twice a week in court 
and hear cases brought before them. Each of the chiefi has a 
cotirt^ m or the moat part the that come before a eonatf 
murt are brought by people living in the county. When litigants from 

^ ITT ^ 

^ hjar the^ and it largely depends on the wish of the instigator 
rfih^s Foceedmgs. Cases come before the Paramount Chiefs otLty 
nrt that coacem i»ople from other counties and a litigant may take 

his ease from onechief to another, including the Nya«landS^^« 

fartJarabie and enforceable decision. The Appeal 
Court nts at the Paramount Chiefs vilkge «d is held once a mS^ 
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advice of their lieutenants and some of them are in fact lieutenants or 
their sonsp The court derk acts as secretary to his chief if he is illi¬ 
terate, and he assists the chief in his coptacts with the Adminktration. 
These dcrfca are also sometinica sons of lieutenants or bFOthe:ira of 
chiels. One of the tasks of the court derk is to issue licences of all 
kinds, for guns^ beer selling, bicycles^ dogs, and so on. TKs brings him 
into contact with many people and he does a certain amount of tounng 
looking for unlicensed dogs and bicydes. Owing lo this interest in 
licences and the running of the court, be is the person who takes the 
initbilve in the few public prosecutions that are brought. Civil actions 
are initiated by paying sixpence for a summons, which is usually issued 
by the court derk. He is thus well informed of quarrels in advance be^ 
fore they come up for heazing in the court. He is wdl known through¬ 
out the county and esercises a great deal of induenoe. 

Chi^s and P^U 

Whenever beer was brewed in a village, there was an obligation 
to carry one pot to the chief, and this obhgadoii peidsts. Apart &om 
this, however, there does not seem ever to have been any organized 
system of sending tribute to the chief. Mpezeni h said to have had a 
monopoly of all prisoners of war, hut those who had taken the captives 
were frequently allowed to keep them themselves. This is mentionEd 
as a specific privilege of regional governors. Nowadays the chiefr 
eipect hospitality when they enter the villages, but they have little 
call op the services of their people. The little assistance they get locally 
b probably less valuable than tbe presents they are given by men who 
are away working or who have just returned. When the chiefs visit the 
mining towns they are offered mon^ and clothes by Ngoni working 
there. 

The chiefs own a number of gnns and lend these to people they can 
trust. All the duefr or^nkc thetr own hunts, which differ from the 
hunts of ordinary people ui that all the animals killed belong to the 
chief, who should^ however, give a leg to the killer of each animal. 
Attendance is compulsoiy for adult men in the villages that are called 
out on the hunt, although in practice there are always many absentees. 
These royal hunts do not usually involve a whole county, but only part 
of the county- They are useful in keeping down the number of preda¬ 
tory animala, and damage done to crops by wild pigs and baboons is some¬ 
times attributed to the falioie of the chief to organize enough hunts. 
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Royal and Cemmstur Fillages 

^ Nowadd^ most of the villages In the IcLagdom are commooef 
village, under the charge of headmen. From such evidence as is avail- 
abie, it seems likely that in the pre-conquest period there were fewer 
villages than there are now, and that they were bigger than are most 
modem villages. ‘ It also appears that the procesa by which a divtsioo 
of a village broke away to become a separate village was a gradual one^ 
so that at any one time there would have been some doubt in deciding 
how many distinct rillages there were* This is seen at the present time 
in the histories of what are now distinct villages j the people relate how 
the first time they made a village of their own it was done only a little 
distance away from the parent village. Pairs of villages of common 
origin still tend to occupy iitte in comparative proximity to one 
another, and may arrange their moves from one area to another, in 
search for new garden land, simultaneously, 

^ In general, however, there is little difficulty in observing the 
village as a discrete spatial residential group. We may distinguish Eve 
types of village,* according to the status of the person in charge of the 
village. The capital villages and chiefs' villages have already been 
mentioned. Intermediate between these two categories are the regal 
villages. These have been formed from older royal villages to accommo- 
^te a group of wives of a chief or other m ember of the royal lineage, 
but do not now have a chief living in. them. All these three kinds of 
royal vOlage, capital, regal, and chieFs, are controlled in the same way, 
by lieutenants appointed to the task in the first instance by a member 
of the royri family. There is another land of village which I shall call 
a cadet village. The junior members of the royal lineage, that is, 
sons and sons by nnimportant wives, did not have sufiScient 
foUowmg to car^ on this process of forming Urge new villages and 
nierely with thar wives m their natal vilUges or founded smaU 
villages of their own. Such viflage, are now similar in form to com¬ 
moner vilUges except that the headman of the village belongs to the 
royal lineage. All other vilUges we may dass as commoner viJages. 

, vilUjetijit about five tint^ t 3 w un of an average Achm village 

. -. (Genthr, p, jJ. Cf. Read:, TroiHlsmi asJ PrfUigt^ p. 

* AD ^ toown in (in T«naeutar by the ttm= descriptive t™, and 
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TTufl process of village formatioii may be iUustraced from Mpe£eiii*i 
own county. The f::apittl of ihe county i$ the vUlagc founded by 
Mpezeni I for Ma chief wife and one or two other wives. His heir Singn 
was bom in this village^ and when he married he founded two villages 
of his own which are now regal villages. In the senior of these two 
Mpezeni II was bom, and in about 1925 he founded a new village 
which is still the chiePs village of the county. There are other regal 
villages in the county founded m a jimihr inaiijier+ 

Tbb formation of royal villages would, other things being equal, 
lead to a dispersal of the populatioD^ It seems, however, that the 
major factor in dispersing the population since 1898 has been the 
formation of mdepcndeni commoDcr villages. Many of these vdlaget 
have histories that go back to the foundation of the vOlage as an in* 
dependent unit immediately after 1S93, and it seems likely that the 
nnsettlcd conditions of those days and the burning of villages did 
much to bring abont the breakdown of the old system in which the 
royal villages were more important than they arc today. 

The royal villages are more closely connected with the chieftain¬ 
ships than are the commoner villages, and the chieft visit in them 
more fr&qnently than in other villages, A dJjpu te in a royal viliage is 
usually settled by a meeting in the village itsdf attended by the local 
chief, whereas In the case of an ordinary village dispute the matter 
would be taken to the chief for hiixi to settle m his own village or 
court. A chief may be called to a royal village to drink beer- The royal 
herds of cattle are kept in the royal villages, and the chiefs look to the 
first Heutenants of their royal viliagea for the wcU-beiiig of the royal 
cattle as well as of the mhabiiants of the royal villages. All the cattle 
in the country are held to belong in one sense to the Pammount Chief 
himself^^ but in ai ikr as the cattle held by most people are concerned, 
there is no more to this statement than in the parallel expression that 
* Cf. Coahead, p. 27. 
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Mp«ieiu b the owner of the or of the world. The ca^ttle kept id 
the royal villager are held to have belonged formerly to Mpezeni I or 
to Zwangendaba^ and therefore still belong to the Paramount Chief. 
Chiefs and other members of the royal lineage who have cattle in¬ 
herited in this way, in fact dispose of them as they please when the 
Paiainount Chief h not in their village, but if he appears and a beast 
ia killed in his honour^ it is the Paramomit who is praised as the owner 
of the beast and not the local owner. In the capital and chieFs villagca 
the lieutenants are more under the control of the chief of the county, 
who may interverfce to depose a lieutenant if he thinks that his cattle 
are not beiug weH looked after. 

The A dminis tration does not distinguish between one type of vil¬ 
lage and another, and gives the same title of headman^ to the ttuti in 
charge of the village, whoever he may be. It tends to act on the 
assumption that all headmen are of equal status and have the same 
amount of auihority in their villages. Combined with the decline in 
the power of the royal lineage, this policy may lead to the assunilation 
of the different types of village to a common form. 


II. THE VILLAGE 

Material Setting 

Ngoni villages, which form the principal units of administration 
in the country, contain from half a dozen to 120 huts. It is seldom 
more t^n a quarter of a mile from one edge of a vilbge to the other. 
There is a rough arrangement of huts into parallel lines, with the 
<^rs aU facing the same way at right-angles to the direction of the 
lines. Kitchen huts, which are similar in appearance to dwelling huts, 
are included In these lines, while in front of a line of dwellings may 
be a line of storehouses and sties for small stock. On the edge of the 
village are the cattle byres. There are sddom any fences markmg off 
conr^Mds within the village, so that It is possible to sit on the veranda 
of a hut and look along at aU the other verandas. If there are well- 
established diviriom within the village* the boundaries of the divirions 
may be indicated by lines of aloes. 

Moat people* except polygynhta and some children* may be said to 
ve in one u^ in which they keep most of their belongings and where 
they usually ileep. A single hut may be occupied by up to about ten 

Tk. ipeofi. te™ for of , ^ h 
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children^ hut It is uniii&ual to find more ttan two ddult^ living in tht 
sime iiut. Tbese may be dtber man and wife, or two women wlio are 
unmarried or wkose hnsbands are away. Adolescent boys sleep in dor- 
mitorie? containing a number of boya, and tbere arc similar buta for 
girls. Smaller children sleep with whoever is responsible for their up* 
bringing, parents, grandparents^ or otber relative, as the case may be. 
Children in fact sleep in a variety of huts, ^metimea with their 
elders and sometimes with one group of playmates, sometimes with 
another. Polygynlsts divide their time between their several wives, 
although they may tend to keep their belongings m the hut of their 
chief wife. Men do not aa a rule possess huts of their own apart from 
those of their wives. 

The hut IS said to belong to the man or woman living in it. There 
is a tendency to refer to the man as the owner if the marriage is patri- 
local and tq the woman if it Is matiilocal, but this is not an invariable 
rule^ and the builder of the hut, who may be living dsewhere, may be 
referred to as the owner. About half the dwelling huts have kitchciii 
near by, separate huts of similar construction which are used for cook^ 
ing and as deeping-places for children and Ti3itors+ When there is no 
sepaiate kitchen, cooking is done inside the dwelling hut or on the 
veranda. 

The village, then, is a collection of buildings of different types, in 
which people sleep and ke^ their poss^ons, animals are sheltered, 
and food stored. We must now consider how the inhabitants of the 
village are organised. 

Siru^tur^ 

Royal villages have names in the Ngoni language that were g^ven 
by their founders. For example, there is a regal village founded 
by Emgu, the eldest son of Mpezenl I, called Ngalawcpi, meaning 
*dormitory*j as it was there that he put his wives. These village are 
also somedmes referred to by the name of the senior queen for whom 
they were founded. 

M«t commoner villags^ however, do not possess nama of thk 
type, and are known only by descent-names or by the names of in¬ 
dividuals. These arc usually the name and descent-name of the founder 
of the village, the man who first established the village as a separate 
unit. It is this Individual name that is used to refer to the present: 
headman of the village, the man recognized by the chief and the 
Administration as responsible for the viUage. This office is hereditary, 
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usudly m the m^lc Ime^ md, other thiags htmg eqtu.1^ it ii the 
son of the chief wife who sacceeds hk father* However, if the heir b 
a mmar, the job of riuuiiiig the vilkge may be nnderuken by a 
brother of the deceased or by the first tieiitenant of the Tillage, and 
ID this case difficulties may be placed in the way of the right^ heir 
should he claim his heriuge on maturity* The uaurper or his successora 
miy take the name of the founder of the village as though there had 
been no break in ihe succession. There is among the Ngoni little of the 
impertance attached to the inheritance of names that is reported fiom 
other tribes of the region* Anyone may use the name of any of hi* 
patrilmeal ancestors, so that, for ocample, most of the members of the 
royal lineage, men and women, use the Dame of Mpezeni on formal 
Occasions in addition to their other personal names. 

To assist him m his work a headman may nominate a deputy, and 
there may be in the village one or more lieutenants. The office of 
lieutenant in a large and prosperons TiUige tends to be hereditary, but 
if there i* no suitable successor the headmaii may appoint a man J&om 
another family to succeed. Many headmen have no deputy and some 
have no Ikutenants* 

In pre-conquest times the small reaidcntial group appears to have 
consisted of the men of an effective minimal patrilineagei’ their wiveip 
and the families of their prkoneia of war* With the passage of time 
some of the senior captive* became lientenants of the head of the liae- 
age and there wai intermarriage between the aristocracic lineage and 
the Captured famihes as well a^ berweci!! one captured fiunjly and 
another. This process of intermaniage has continued and I found, hi 
every village I ciammed in the Northern Rhodesia counties, that each 
person is related to everyone else in the village, affinally and cognatic- 
ally, in at least one way, while many people are related to each other 
by a number of different paths. In the Nyasaland counties process 
of affinal assimilation has not been going on for so long, and here I 
encountmd familia of former captives who have not yet been linked 
by marriage to the family of their aristooatic captoev. 

A village ix likely to stay in the same place for a dozen years or *a 

Qimg this time some of the huts will have fatten down and have been 
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replaced hj new oncs^ but the village » a whole m^y be regarded as 
stadoaaxj. The erhansdon of gardes land in the vidnity of the village 
h the principal rei^n for moving^ as with the pa$^ge of time a man 
has to go farther and Ikrther from the village to hnd new land. 
Sooner or later it becomca more c-onvenient to move the village to 
another localiij where there is ptenty^ of regenerated land on which 
gardens can be made. The death of the headman h sometimes followed 
by a move to a new site, while qimrels within a village may canw a 
portion of the inhabitants to go and live on their own, usually after 
the matter has been referred to the chief. Since 1S98 many vOlages 
bare been moved of land alienated to Whites, or away from congested 
areas. 

When the Administration is the instigator of the move, the new 
village site is a matter for dieenssion between District Officer, county 
chief, and village headman. In moves made on the mieJative of 
the villagers, the vaiions possible oew sites are reconnoitred by the 
headman and other unportant people in the village and the site chosen 
is notified to the chief for Kia approval. The first people start to make 
their gardens in the vicinity of the site, and woih is started on the new 
village. For tbi i a recently abandoned garden site may be chosen, as it 
is easier to dear. The first structure to be built is usually a cattle byre. 
Making a byre is very hard work, and 1 was told that if it was left till 
later it would be difficidt to get people to tackle the job. Rattray, 
vmting of Gomani^s Ngoni of central Npsaknd, relates how the 
headman^s hut is built before the others, but this custom app«is to 
be unknown in Fort Jameson iHsmct.' 

Building is begun by the more industrious hefore the rams end, and 
u completed after the harvest- The transition from the old site to the 
new one is gradual, ag^ unless the distance between the sit« is too 
great, people will continue working the gardens in the old area until 
they are exhausted. New gardens are indeed opened up on the old site 
of the village, and it is quite common to see the ground dog up be¬ 
tween the huts at the end of the rains while there are people luU 
living there. 

* Rattnj, Fi^Lsrt pp. 109^11. Fmer, ITiWaf * pp. 

*03-5, Jgirtci u uxuanc ttf chc bntldciiE of a hcw vilbxe tmonjf Mambcra^i of 

■lordaem Njaalmd, m which the apic hjtc wu hut it mint be 

beml chaE thij wu j viHt^ built reimd t odsctiI bjTc, Hfitfl: the fuhkio of the Sooth- 
loftem Bantu, wfaemi the cattle liyre in ■ Fort Jun™ villa«*a nmdajiaim^ 
iSair placed on the onulirts of the Tilb|e, 
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Huts sometime becocne infested with ticb, or the site it^df maf 
prove to be intolerabl^r djimp. New huu are then built a. ^ort dis¬ 
tance away or even contiguously to the old sitCj and no new gardens 
are made apart from those made among the deserted huts. 

InUfTtai Sfgmattittim ihg Filkgg 

We have already seen that the divisfons within the dUage are 
embiyonic new villages. These divisions are mo$t formally indicated 
in the Nyasaland countiee, where there are large villages divided into 
a distinct number of divisionsj with the spatial boimdaries between 
the divisions indicated by a greater interval between the huts, and 
with each division named and under the charge of a lieutenant or of a 
patiihneal kinsman of the headman. On the Rhodesian sidot howeverj. 
it is more usual to find that certain small clusters of huts within a vil¬ 
lage are regarded as being the division of such-and-such a person living 
in one of ihetnu The bulk of the huts in the village do not belong to 
any particulai cluster but merely to the village as a whole. These 
clusters do not have any name apart from that of their senior inhabi¬ 
tant, whose close relative occupy the huts of the duster. The leader 
of a duster may be a lieutenant of the headman or merely some im¬ 
portant person with a comparatively large body of dependaiits+ Such 
clusters, which are often on the periphery of the village^ sometiiiiea 
originate from the grouping together by a polygynisc of the hnts of 
his various wives, and griow as their children marry and live alongside 
fbeir parents. Another mechanism for the formation of clusters is that 
of immigration into the village ai about the same time by a number of 
persons related to each other more clostdy than to other inhabi¬ 
tants of the village, as^ for example, on the break-up of some other 
village. The immigxants tend to build together if there is room. In 
this case the leader of the cluster may have little standmgin the villagt 
The boundaries of clusters are not always plainly indicated, while a 
man who is ambitious to make his own village may as a Erst step try to 
increase the clarity with which his duster b defined spatially, 

LanJ 

We may divide gar dew into thiee types; mab, old village, and moist. 
The laout gaidem arc made nor streams, and arc fenced to keep oat 
cattle, Toimtoes, cabbages, onions, and other vegetables axe grown, 
and maae « planted during the hot season so that it can he harvested 
in ecember or janiury. These gardens are cultivated only by the 
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more iDduBtrioua and usuaEj with a view to sale of vegeuble?^ in Fort 
Jameson^ The sites last for many years and are osnally abandoned 
bccao^e of the removal of the owner’s village to a distant place rather 
than because of ejchaustion of the soiL 

Old-viUage gardens are made on the site of former huts and byres, 
in order to take advantage of the high fertility of the sod. These 
gardens are not usually fenced^ except when they are made on the 
outsHrts of some eilscing village on the site of an old byre. 
Tobacco is Bometimes grown, but for the most part they arc culti- 
vated in the same way at are main gardens. The site belongs to the 
former owner of the hut or byre, so long as the garden continues to 
be worked. 

Main gardens are made from bush cleaxings, and are chosen with 
some regard to the type and quantity of the natural v^etation. Land 
that has been abandoned for long enough, say twenty-Eve years, 
regains its natural oover^ and if the ownership of former gardens has 
been forgotten, h is treated as though it were virgin woodland, that 
it is permmible for anyone who wishes to come and enhivate k. A 
new viUage site is chosen to be near, if possible, an ample amount of 
such regenerated land, and at the first selection of gardens the head¬ 
man of the village may go round the area and see where the new 
gardens are being made. Gardens tend to be within z miles of the 
village, but there is no one definite area that is associated with a pax- 
tjeokr village, so that if there arc a number of vtOages in pronmity, 
the gardens of their inhabitants will be mtermingled. A man exercises 
a lien on the area of undeamd land round his garden, and may take 
up this land himself as he enlarges his garden. Hence at first there are 
considerable belts of bash left between one garden and the nert. 
With the passage of time, these are cleared, and gardens become con- 
tignons, with boundaries between them that are almost imperceptible 
at first glance. At the same time as enlargementa arc made, ihe 
least productive parts of the gardens axe neglected, lo that, as the 
years go by, the area cultivated by one man may gradually change its 
poaition, and fresh areas of resting-Iand will appear between the 
gardens. Main gardens vary iu size from about I to 3 acres. 

If a man moves into a village and wishes to start 1 garden, he k 
usually given part of the garden of the perwu to whom he is attached 
in the village. A son returning from the mines may be given part of 
his father’s garden. Conversely when someone leaves the village, his 
garden passes to hk relatives In particiilar, when a man dies, bii 
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widowi coadnuc to cultivate the gatdeni they had before bh death. 
When a tnaa openi up a new garden he may hand over his nearlj 
exhausted old garden to some relative who does not wish to go to the 
laboiir of dearing new ground himadf. Rights in land cannot be sold, 
but only given away^ and no ptesents are given to the donor by the 
recipient of a garden or garden site. They can only be sustained by 
continued leddence in the locality, either by the owner of the rights 
hunself or by his rdacives* There are very few court cases concerned 
with rights in land^ and in the courts the only attempt I saw in which 
a man tKed to enforce what he thought to be his rights was met by thg: 
statement from the brach that no one had any rights in land^ for did 
not all land bdong to the chief? 

Maize is planted at the beginmag of the tains^ and the garden is 
tmully Weeded twice over before the maize has grown high enough 
to surmount the weedi. When the rains end, the stalks are feHed and 
put into large SEOqks to dry* The cobs are then taken off the stalks and 
carried back to the village to be stored. Finger millet is grown in ash- 
fertilizc^ patches scattered through the maiu garden^ and la between 
t e roahe ground-nuts, pumpkbs, and other crops are grown. Sor- 
g tinij ulrush miffet^ and rice are also grown. Most of the work in 
e garden is carried on in the rainy season^ and after the harvest 
t e garden is more or less deserted until the neat reason, although 
a certain amount of new knd may be cleared as a garden citension. 
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two types of settlement ontside the recognized villages 
t t r^oire mention. These are permaneady occupied settlements 
consisting of two or three hots which I shall refer to as hamlets and 
temporarily occupied huts in the gardens. The hamlets usually arise 
as a result of quarrels mthln a village that are resolved by the breaking 
away o one of the parties to the quarrel. The activities of the Agricul- 
t^ Department have also led to the formation of hamlets of similar 
size, toth of hamlets of persons accepting agricultural control whose 
co-vmagcrt have all moved off, and the other way about. These ham- 
eta are attached to proper villages for registration purposes, and 
collective activities of the villages near by. 

The dama^ done to crops in the latter part of the rainy reason 
necejuitates the keepmg of a coutinnous watch, pardcukrly at gar- 
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ite edge of gardens, and aopie people spend roost of their tiroc there, 
retumkkg to the village only to fetch fo^. Beer parties are held in the 
gardenj) and the villages, pmicnlarly in the middle of the week, are 
^£^7 deserted during the day^ One or two boys or old mea may stay 
behind to look after the cattle. Streams are m spate at this time of year, 
and some men bniM garden hyrea to which they move their cattle to 
avoid the risk of the animals or their hordboys being taken by the water* 

This life in the gardens is impoitant from the point of view of 
inter-village action in that it provides an opportunity for new leai- 
dential groups to form, albeit teroporarily- People without garden 
shelters of their own may share the shelter of a neighbooring gardener, 
who may be from another village. People may site their gardens so 
that they are adjacent to those of kindred from other villages, with 
whom they wUl be united for this period of garden residence. Thus, 
for example, a woman who lives in her husband’s village has a vridowed 
mother still living in Arr dead htisband*fi village a mile away. Th€ 
gardens of the mother and daughter are adjacent, and they both possess 
garden hnts which are built alongside one another. They co-operate 
in much of the work of their ^rdtns. 

With the completion of the harvest, the need for living in the 
garden ceases, but some people delay their return to the village for 
a month or so. The explanation given is that immediately after the 
end of the rains and the harvest, there is much activity by the Admini- 
siration and the Native Authority in organizing public works, and 
that by staying on in the gardens people hope to avoid bccombg 
involved Ln these projects. 

The circular village cattle byre, with the dw'elling hnts built round 
it in a great drde, as occurs among the South-Eastern Bantn and as re¬ 
ported by Elmslie^ from Mombera's Ngoni of Nyasahtnd, Is not found 
at the present time among the Fort Jameson NgonL Most villages 
now have two or three separate cattle byres, and they are placed 
on the periphery of the village area* They consist of fenced endoturcs 
open to the weather, with a single entrance blodted with poles, and 
may be up to 20 yards acroes. Calves arc kept in smaUer endosures or 
m deserted dweUing huts whose ownen have gone away or are dead. 
Where there are well-deftned dusters of huts within a viHagt* each 
duster may have its own byre^ but this b not always the case. Cattle 

* Elmiile, p. 37. 
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ar« OQt pasture all day under the char;ge of herdboys, and may be 
brought in for inilkiiig in the early afternoon, kter retnmmg to the 
bush. Alternatively they are not milked until they eome in just before 
sunset to be put in their byrea for the night. These activities are 
organized by the herdboys^ who range ftom five up to about twelve 
years in age, AJl the bays in a village take part in herdlug^ whether or 
not their ptreuts own cattle. A man keeps ^ his cattle in the village in 
one byre, although he may also have cattle in other villages under the 
care of relatives. The boys attach themselves to definite byres, and 
the senior boy of the group becomes responsible for all the cattle in 
the byre. He sees that the cattle do not stray iato gardens during the 
season when they may damage the crops, and he checks that all the 
cattle return at night. He instructs the younger boys in the art of 
milking, and supervises the aQocation of the milk, which is his per- 
(juisite. Cattle hom all the byres in the village may be herded together. 
After the harvest the cattle are often left to wander where they please 
and the boys occupy themselves in the village or hunting for rabbits 
until it is tune to round np the cattle for milkings 

There are no definite pastures associated with one village rather 
than with another, so that the herds ftom one village may come into 
contact with those from another* This may lead to fighting between 
the two groups of herdboys^ and also, if it can be managed, between 
the bulls of the villages. Boys take pride in the fighting ability of their 
bulls, and sometimes seek out other herds in order to demonstrate the 
supenor strength of themselves and their anltnab. It b significant that 
informants referred always co fights between bulls of different villages, 
and not of fights between buDs from diffeTenr byres in the same vQ- 
lagc, although these do occur. 

In the past, herding was earned out by older boys, and life as a herd- 
boy was terminated only by enrolment into a regiment. Inter-village 
fighting went on partly to demonstrate that the boys concerned were 
now strong enough to join the army. At the present rime boys of 
twelve and younger are employed on tobacco farms, and many attend 
school Some cattle owners have to pay boys to come from other vil¬ 
lages to herd their cattle as there are no boys available in the village 
itseli^ while others obtain the services of young girls. 

Villages are grouped t<^ther into conntiei, under a minor chief, 
and in loiue counties there are recogqked subdivuiom that I shall 
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call rural districts. virtue of their rnembership of rural districta 
and counties^ villages have cemb formal relatiouahips with each 
other which we ma;^ regard as mainly political^ and which we have 
discussed in conne^dsn with the orgahization of the state. But there 
are other inter-village activities that are not related directly to the 
tribal political structure. These iudude hunting;, dancmg,^ drinking, 
trading, and some co-operative economic activities. 

Hunting takes place for the most part in the dry seasoiti but hunts 
may be organized at any time to deal with predatoiy animals which 
are causing damage to crops and lives^tock. Only men and boys hunt. 
Any man who chooses can organize a hunt^ but it is usually a man of 
middle age with some e^tperience and of some standing in his village 
who sends out word to the neighbouring villages that he proposes to 
hunt in such-and-such an area on such-and-such a day. The organizer 
is referred to as the owner of the hunt, and he is in tactical command. 
He nominates two men to be m charge of the two wings of the hunt;» 
and himself stays in the middle of the single line abreast in which the 
hunters arrange themselves. Instructions are shouted from the centre 
and passed out to the wings. Any animals seen are attacked with 
knobkerriei, spears^ dogs, and, if there are any, guna. The owner of 
the hunt has no special privileges over the animals killed^ which are 
divided between ^e men who actually kill them and the people who 
carry them back from the hunt to ^e village. Attendance at such 
hunts is not enforced^ and if the chase is uii 3 uccessfu 4 people tend to 
drop out half-way. In the main, people distribute themselves along 
the Ime of the hunt in village groups, and the leadera of the wings 
usually biing with them a large band of hunters from their own vil¬ 
lages. There are usually about sijcty people on a hunt, coming from 
perhaps ten different villages. 

Dancing is an activity that brings people together from many 
viUages. Although girls, and sometimes boys, hold dances m their own 
villages in the eveningSp these dances; are thought of as practicci 
rather than as proper dances. The latter take place in connenon with 
ceremonies of various kinds, and indeed wherever there is beer to 
drink there is the prababllity of some sort of dancing. Dances are also 
held for their own sake, without reference to other forms of locial 
activity* Of these^ two are important in promoting inter-village tie*. 
The ngsmOf^ the most formal of all dances, was danced by regi¬ 
ments in the days when the regimental system was stUl operative, but 
^ Cl tht Znlu [iuacc and Troditk* amd Pruti£t, p. Jl* 
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IS now diciccd by villagw+ T 3 ie importwt men m one village suggest 
to anotlicr village ttat this cUnce ^otild be held m tte latter village. 
If thb b agrcTid, beer h brewed in the second vUlagc and on the pre- 
day many people from the first village come m procession 
from their village to the dance* The vbitmg dancers enter the cattle 
byre and start to dance. They are joined by people from the home vil¬ 
lage. The dancers axe arranged in two lines, men on one side and 
women on the other, and the dance conabts of a series of virtuoso per¬ 
formances by two or three men and women at a time in the space 
between the two Hnes, to the accompaniment of dapping and anti^ 
phonal singing. The dance is followed by drinHng and more dancingi 
Later in the year, or in the nut year, the host village goes to the home 
of the visitors, and the performance h repeated. 

Of mere frequent occurrence are dances involving girls only. These 
are usually held on Sunday afternoons, and as at the ng&ma dances, at 
least two villages are involved. Here the initiative b taken not by the 
im]Mrtant men but by the senior unmarried girl in the village. She 
invites a girl of similar statni in another village with whom she b 
acquainted, or whom she has seen dancing, to bring a team of giib to 
d^ce m her village. This kind of dance is competitiTe in that the 
viiitoin are opposed by a snnilax team of girls from the home village^ 
who dance separately from the visitoiv until, at the end of the sessioUi, 
the two teams combme. That team which has danced best h hdd to be 
^e winnu, although there b always grat doubt as to which team thb 
b- T^e girl who invited the vbitors b responsible for seeing that the 
vifiung team b fed, although beer b not provided* No work b done in 
the gardens on Sundays, so that these dances always attract a large 
number of oialooters. As with a return match b danced at some 

later date. The pair? of villages that arc linked b these dance cichangef 
are not always those that contain many people related to one another* 
One girl may ask an acquaintance in another village to find a turn; in 
one case the girl who made the invitadou did not know the name of 
the girl she was invitmg* 


ing 

water, and tei are the thrw uam drinls of the NgonL The 
OTdii^ of hcfpitdity goireni the driiiKng of water, which is 
provided for the traveller whenever he aib far some. Tea is sold in 
the road«de store* knemn as hotels. Beer is more important socially 
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tJun either of these two drbib;, and the drinldng of it h es^jitiaHy a 
social event. Tie kmd of beer brewed is made &om maizc^ sorghum^ 
and finger millets It b brewed hy women, the process lasting about a 
The beer can be d mnt at any time during tic week, but it is 
not regarded as tmly beer until after the brewing process has been 
completed^ It lemauxs good to drink for about three days, after which 
it becomes too sour. About zo to 30 gahona of beer are brewed at a 
time. The beer can be sold, used to provide jefieshment for partiei- 
pants in some ceremony or other, offered in retnrn for labcnr or other 
services, or else just drunk for its own sake. In each case tic presence 
of beer in the village acts as a magnet attracting people from other vil- 
iages. Beer that is sold is of economic importance as It is the priiLcdpal 
way in which women rabe funds for themsdves. In connexion with 1 
ceremony of some kind, the attraction of the beer is secondary m 
general to that exerted by the ceremony itself The provision of beer 
m retom for utilitarian Ecnices we shall discuss later- It is in the pat¬ 
tern of behaviour adopted when beer is drunk for its own sake that we 
can see reflected the srni cture of social action at the village levd. 

Beer ia stored in earthenware jars of about 7 gallons capacity- A 
Cilabash-goord cup ia used to ladle the beer into earthenware bowls 
holding about 4 pints; from these the beer is drunk. When the beer 
IS ready for drmking, the friendly fellow villagers of the man whose 
wife has brewed come to the beer-hut, which is naualiy the woinan*s 
kitchen, and the owner of the beer drinks the first jar with them. The 
procedure with each jar is that the owner of the beer gira the jar to 
someone, almost invariably a man, who becomes known as the divider 
of the beer, and who calls ou someone junior to him to act as the dis¬ 
penser of the beer. The dispenser sirs on the ground and fills up the 
bowls from the jar under the mstniction of die divider of the beer, 
and then takes them, or points them ont to, the people to whom the 
divider wishes to g^ve the beer. Thus the beer is given away in jaxa by 
the owner of the beer to the dividers of the beer, and Is then divided 
into bowlfuls, and given by the dividers to yet other people* The 
Owners of the bowifi^ drink so-me and pass on the bowls so that other 
people may diinL Each time these gtfrs of beer of dJffdent quantities 
are made they are admowledged by the redpieat in the form of a 
praise, conslstmg of the syQible y& followed by the descent-name of 
the giver. This is also done when a bowl or a jar ii finished, so that 
when the last bowl of a jar is finished the owner of the bowl u prabed, 
then the divider of the beer^ and finally the owner of the beer. The 
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rcdpient usually taics the lead in praising, and his praise is chorused 
hy the rest of the people in the hut. 

The first jar^ then, is divided hy the owner hxmsdr and the bofwK 
fuls are given to his village neighbours. The next jar is given to the 
headman or lieutenant of the village for division, and it is with the 
diinUng of this jar that the p^nyh held really to begin. The first howl 
of this second jar is given by the divider of the beer bach to the owner 
of the beer, who praises the divider before drinking. The second bowl 
goes to aome other lieutenant otj if there is no other village lieutenant, 
to some important woman. Successive bowls go to other important 
people in the village. Subsequent jais are usually given to important 
visitors from other villages, who vidll allocate the bowls to their com¬ 
panions and to people in the host village. The first bowl of each jar 
goes to the divider of the jar, and the dreg^ which are usually taken 
a& the two last bowlfuls in each jar, and which are poured out after 
the jar has been tilted on its aide, go to the dispenser of the beer, and 
to anyone who has been helping him. 

There Is a great d^l of freedom m the allocation of beer in thia way, 
and the compkints of people who hoped to be given beer and who 
were unfortunate are an invariable aftermath of any beer-party. It is 
impoztaat to note that the quantity of beer consumed by any indi¬ 
vidual is to some extent independent of the allocation of the jars and 
bowls. There are usually two of three bowls in use, and these are afil 
filled up at each rotknd. This means that most people in the hut drink 
each time. But what is remembered is not the beer drunk, but the 
method of allocation. Even if a man becomes intoxicated, he may yet 
complain the next day to his hiends that the owner of the beer was 
miserly and lacking in generosity if no jar or bowl was specifically 
allocated to him. There is an obligation to return gifts of beer made in 
this way, bo that a man can ensure a favourable reception for himself 
in other villages where there Ls beer, by his generosity and sagacity in 
distributing when there is beer in his own house. 

The importance attached to beer-drinking is well brought out in 
Some essays written by schoolboys on the topic What I want to do 
when I leave schooT. One of the boys wrote: ^Beer and cattle are the 
food of the Ngoni. .. . If your friend comes and he docsn*t get beer 
and meat^ then although he gets porridge, he still says that there was 
hunger in the house:.’ Another said: T twJl brew beer very often. Our 
life depends on drmkmg boer.^ The small imponance attached to beef 
by the neighbouring Cem. tribe is well known to the Ngoni, and one 
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sophimcatcd informant remarked: *The Cewa are just daves^ they 
merely eat. The Ngoni are like the Whites^ they eat little and drink 
much.* 

Ecomtmic 

There ire other activities which entail mter-village tiea. Cattle 
seek their own fodder^ but small stocky pig; 5 ^ SP^^t sheep^ are fed 
on husb and other scraps. A mao whose animals have increased be¬ 
yond his ability to feed them will farm out some of them to his Iriends^ 
either in Ms own village or in some neighbouring one. The tender of 
the animals then exercises some control over the disposal of any 
natural increase and at the end of the amngemeDt he is entitled to be 
given one of the animals. The frleods whom a man selects for this tadc 
are not always doae relativts, and may someidmcs be people to whom 
he can trace no genealogical relationship at all, but whom he have 
met, for instance, in Southern Rhod^ia. Other people acquire a 
repuudon for integrity, and may be given animals to look after by 
their acquaintances. Cattle are not disposed of so widely, and there is 
more often a kinship connexion between the owner and the tender. 
On the other hand, cattle are more susceptible than small stock to 
tsetse fly, and in consequence there are many people in the new areas 
that have been recently resettled who have to keep their cattle in the 
village of a relative or ftiend who lives in an area free ftom fly* 

Harvesting of crops is carried out by members of the houjchold 
except in the case of the aged, who will cal] on thdr rektives to help 
them. Hut-building, makiqg a new section of a garden, cleariDg the 
ground prior to planting, and, in particular, weediug the garden dur¬ 
ing the wet sea:son, arc actirities that are often earned out by collec¬ 
tive eSort. Women, particularly pairs of widows, may work together 
in each other^s gardens turn and turn about, and a man may be able 
to call on relatives, particularly hh Eons-m-law, to help in hia garden 
without paying them for it* Most of the outside asshtance that may 
be required in a garden is raised by means of a beer-party. The man a 
wife brews beer, and it is made known in the village and round about 
that on such-and-sucb a day there will be a party to hoe in their 
garden. A doxen or so people go to the garden in the morning, and 
work until tbg tajk set by the owner of the garden is completed. Th^ 
then move to the village, and, are refteshed with beer. Attendance at 
the beer-party is not restricted to those who have worked in the garden, 
and at some such parries a far of beer may be specifically allocated to 
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thow who have not been working. Some people chooK to do their 
work in the garden on the day previous to the party, on the theory 
that working and drinHog do not go together. A few people offer 
baskets of ground-nuts or other crops or meat in return for a djT^j 
labour, and monetary payments are also known. 

Craftsmen 

^ miHiber of spedalired occupations which give rise to 
mter-village trading. Pots are made by women. Some villages have no 
potter and their inhabitants arc dependent on pot-makers in ndgh- 
bonnng villages. Somctmiea a woman may acquire a reputation for 
pot-maldng anffidently high to attract custom even from villages 
where there arc already pot-makers. Pots are sold in retnm for thdr 
own volume of rcaire^ or for money, or the customers may be required 
to provide suihcient day for twice the amount of pottery that they 
wish to obtain. 

BaakeUy is a man s crafr, and at the end of the rainy seasoUj, when 
it u necesaary to watch all day in the gardens for monkeys, men with 
this skill ipend their time at it* Baskets are sold for money or for maire, 
and, as with potteryj there is a certain amount of inter'^village sale. 

Herbalists draw their clients from a wider area than do the pot- and 
basket-makers, and their contacts with their patients are more intense* 
If a man falls tick, the remedies known in the family are tried first, hut 
if these are unsuccessful he may go to someone who k known for hia 
wide knowledge of medicLus. Patients will travel up to miles or 
so to Consult a herbalist, who may require them to live in his vULagc 
to rcodve tratment. Payment for medical treaimcot is sometiines 
dmanded part m advant^ but other practitioncis ask for a fee only 
w en a enre has been effected. Since the estabHshznent of medical 
seitic« by the Admiration the way has been open for the medical 

operate in opp>osition to the herbalists, using misappro- 
pnated European drugs. 
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N^ni ™ tradido^j, ^ patrilineal patrilocal people paying 
bnde-wcaldi Th« tradition i, reflected in ^^emptS 

ticc nnly to a ejtent. Many of die m« and women who were 

incorporated after Zvrangendaba had croued the Zatnberi came ftom 
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iDatrilmeal matrilocal trib^ and the valnei ascciaced with these 
aTBtems of orgaokatiDn were not entirely forgotteo. With the decline 
of the central power of the duefuinship after the conquest^ cultural 
diversity within the tribe increased^ ao that at the present time we 
have a wide range of variatian in the LLada of family found between 
one village and the ae3Ct, and even within the same vOlage. In parcku- 
lar, the irreconcilable difference between the oz^nization of unilineal 
kin-groups on patiilineal and matrilineal principle appears to have 
led to a condition m which, for moat of the tribe, the oidy groups 
of relatives that emerge as corporate groeps are atochs, people with a 
common ancestor from whom they are d^ended through sons or 
daughters or botk These stocks arc not muiually exclusive, and a man 
may think of himself at one time as belonging to one stock and at an¬ 
other tune to another dtocL Frequently alongside the true membera of 
a stock there are other people who claim to belong to the same ‘family** 
who are in fact related affiiially to the members of the stock. The 
organizing factor in dom^tic affairs b not kinship by itself but com¬ 
mon residence combined with genaslogical connexion- A stock, with 
its affinal accretions, emerges as the core of a corporate group of 
kindred only when its members live near one another and meet each 
other frequently. The strongest groups arc those people of a stock 
who are living alon^de one another in the same part of a village. 

The use made of double afFrnaT Iinb in eatablbhing atta^ment 
to a stock b noticeable. For example, a child wiU call a man who ii hii 
moiher^s divorced husband^s wife's divorced husband by the term 
(see Diagram 4 below), A man may bring into his village a wife 
from outside who may come with her cMdren by a former husband. 
When grown up, the sons may also bring in wives accompanied by 
their children from former marriages. These children grow up to 
regard the village as their own and to ihmk of themselves, in certain 
contexts, as bdonging to the Tamity^ of the headman of the vtUige. 
Informants in a village with a most complicated kinship structure will 
say TVe are all one family he^e^ 

Kinship Ttrmin^b^ 

The variation in the kinship syftems of the different tribes from 
which the Ngonl recruited iheir mem hers has led to some confusion 
in the use of kinship terms* Messt of the terms now used are in the 
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NKQgA kngiiage,^ but md old Ngom teum are alao heard. 

The rules of application a£ these terms^ as formulated the people, 
arc not always adhered to* md I found that when I c hall en ged the 
accuracy of foine of the Mnship temis I heard bcin^ used, the speakers 
were quite ready to admit that the tetma had beea incorrect by their 
own rulw. Here 1 propose to gxTe only the Nsenga term#, in ie way 
in which they are mtd when people are discus^g other families^ and 
in which to a lesser enent they ate used as foma of address. It is with 
this meanmg that the terms can he used to describe the operation of 
eiogamy. A full account of their uje must await further LBquiry. 

There are ten ternH of wide applicatioci^ and three more used in 
restricted contetts. These three may be translated as 
and mss-cwjin. is used of mother^s brother's child and 

father's sister’s child: usnaSiy the child referred to is of the sex oppo¬ 
site to ego. refers to own wife* brother’s wife, and brothers 
wife’s sbteT|, and similarly hujbjind refers to own husband, dster^s 
husband^ and sister's husband^s brother^ TTius bufband and wifi are 
reciprocal terms, and mss-ctfUjiit is aelf-reciprocah 

The remainiog terms may be grouped as follows, 

I* Father^ mothfr^ and broth^f with a common reciprocal 

chiid. 

1. The redpTOcal pair grandfitfinl and grandchild. 

3, Four sdf-redprocal terms, jitling^ stbling-in-law^ and 

fhiU^s 

These hav^e the meanings implied m their translation^ but are 
abo applied more widely, as is indicated in the diagiams. TKrougboutT, 
the marriage sign h used to indicate any marriage, whether extant or 
tcrmiiuted by death or divorce. The symbols used for Temacnlar 
terms are shown in Table IL 

The way in which these terms are applied can be seen from the 
diagrams^ In the more distant applicarions the genealogical connexion 
to ego ceases to be important, and indeed may be ni^own^ A man 
may have been told that he shotild call sneh-and-sneh a woman 
ffW/jSer. He will then apply tmship terms to her dose relatives in a 
Systematic maimer which is independent of his genealogical coimerion 
to them. The same procedure is followed with the relatives of people 
called/4/h^ or titling. 

* The umt Niuip temu kw td he iu«d diSacntlj by the Ngani and the 
Ct Racv$tr, Sandbioitj pp, 6^-9, 
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PLATE XV 



GirU Ctulrif m cumpctiiiDn with aiiaihcr 'l*he g-irl in 

the C^\K hai a whisllc in her nmuth 



fi. Vounp nsin drumming for i JiW K^Ja dinre at an iMiaOb- 
ibn Crftfmony. Thi* dance* named afuff aii Airwrlraii band 
Iradifr^ U alJcwed only m important lifraiLcmf 
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PLATE XVI 



7. Dn'in^ 2 cow-hide A beast from the herd of 

she dead man hu b«n kiUed for ihi inuumcEs^ The &kin will 
be b lined an tap af the Cijffin 



a. L4Sft-r,althd! same funend. llle bodv has been ini^-rrcd and the 
rnoumera Htiing TOtmd the grave, near she cattle-bvn?, 
lutenin^ la a seimon b> a local pieacher of the Duich Reformed 
Church Ml^iun 
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III lU ihe disgnms ego h shown as male. There is no diffciienqe 
in the waj Uie3e terms are used when ego is a womao^ except 
that she calla her sponse husband and not mfe* There k no consensus 
as to what gii^t-grandparents should he called. Someticnes fa{k*r 
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or m^tbfr U used^ 3c;mrdlng to sejt, while odiers use grandfor^L 
Simiiarly'j great-grandchildren arc sometimes called fhild^ sometimes 
graTtdcbild. 


Exogamy and Dij££ni-na7nes 

A man may not marry anyone whom he cads j 

hrotbgr^ (bild^ child^J far^ni-in^latfff and^ except for hU 

sTffSS^ouiins^ sibling- Marriage widi his brothef's wife^s whom 

he calb sibling-in-Lm^ is allowcdj bne Is thought to be not very latii- 
lEactory. As we have seen^ these terms can be applied widely, with no 
theoretical limit to the extent of applicationi Little interest is shown, 
however, in tracing genealogical relationships accurately, and the lex 
and age of the xelatlve referred to may afiect the term used. If a 
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proposed nmriage appun to conflict with these rules of Incest, be¬ 
cause of some distant relationship between the coople, the coaneiion 
map be conveuieotly forgotten by the parties concerned- Incestuous 
liaisons between peopk whose parent* are still aUye arc hampered 
from becoming proper marriages by tbe refusal of the woman's parent* 
to accept any marriage payments from the man. Similar liaisons be¬ 
tween older people may alter the relative kinship status of other couples 
so that their marriages become incestuous, and they will appeal to the 
courts. For example^ an old man married hu son's wi&'a mother, 
whom he called ciiLPj parmi-ia-laig. In consequence; his son and his 
son s wife became stbUttg to each other. The young woman refnicd to 
go on deepmg with her husband, who appealed to the conn. The old 
man was then ordered to give up his newly acquired wife, so that his 
son’s mairiage might contmne. 

At its widest extension, the term sibling is applied to any person of 
the sime descent-name is ego and of approxiiiut-el^r the same age. 
The othw kinship terms are then applied to the relatives of this 
nomi^ sibling in the mnal way. However, there is no rule of exogamy 
applying to these nominal idatiTes. These descent-names have been 
refeired to by other writers on the Ngont as clan-names and the 
aggregate of people with the same descent-name a* a dan. The Ngoni 
term for such namti, I* rebted to the 2h1u iri-Switga, and 

UMny of the Ngoni descent-names are the same as the names of the 
dans described for the South-Eastern and Centra] Bantu.' However, 
among the Fort Jameson Ngoni at the present rimr, the category of 
peisons formed by all those holding the same descent-name does not 
have any of the attributes generally attributed by modem writers to 
the dan. There are no dan heads, no dan exogamy, no dan taboos, 
no bdiefs in a common origin from a legendary ancestor, no dan 
totems, and no correlation between dan and territory. In them con- 
^tiOM It se^ better to use the term descent-name, a* has been done 
for the Lori .1 Informants state that even in the old days, when there 
was a closer approidmation to a dan ^tem, there was no dan exo¬ 
gamy. These namesare nomiaUy inherited by the child from it* frther, 
and some of the names are not veiy common in the tribe, so that it 
lupp^ that all the people bearing the one name may be the patri- 
Imeal descendants of one man. Such group* are exogamic, but this b 

* Gluckmaa, ^ ik Baniu pp. 84-5, 
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said to be due to ibeir definice knowledge of commoa patrilineal 
descent rather than due to the common name. At the other extreme 
arc iumc3 such as hngu^ and pkUi^ which are deriTed from the 

neighbouring tribes of the region and are yery common and have no 
Connotation of exogamy. 

Prior to the arrival of the Ngooi descent-names were inberiteri in 
the matrilineal line by the Cewa, Nsenga^ and ether tribes of the 
Eastern Province* Undei Ngoni influence, the rule was reversed and 
the great majority even of recently meorporated Ngoni now bear the 
same names as their fathers. Some people do take the descent-names of 
their motheTp as, for example^ a child born in adultery who is not 
accepted by its mother^s husband^ or one who«e father die^ young so 
that it h brought ap by a relative of ita mother. As with the Tonga of 
Maxabuka^ tome descent-names have locally alternative fonnt^ and in 
one instance men and women take diferent names.^ 

Appeal is sometimes made for protection and help on the basis of 
a common descent-name^ but this is not a very strong tic and is in¬ 
voked only when no closer lirdc can be fooncL The principal uses of 
descent-names are in polite forms of address and in connexion with 
beer-drinldng. 

Marridgf Faym^ts 

The iniriaiivc in choosing a spouse usually Uei vnth the man. A 
woman who tak^ too much initiative in this matter is regaided| 
usually correctiyi, as likely to be unfaithful. In the old dap marriages 
were more frequently arranged by the parents of the couple concerned, 
but now thift happens only when the man is away. Men who are ou the 
farms or m the mines send money home to brothers or fathers with 
instructions to hnd them suitable wives, and to offer the money as 
the legalization payment. During the 1939-45 War this anangement 
was continued by soldiers who were away« 

The most important payment in connexion with mantage is that 
ertadi» hy th e bridegroom to the bride’s father which I ihaH call the 
legalization payment.^ This payment is the one that eitablisba 
oneqnivocally th e right of the husband to damages should his wife 
commit adultery or ^ allowed by the oomt to divorce him. It must 
be observed, however, chat daroaget may sdH be awarded to the 
husband under certain conditions wbere no iegahzatioD payment has 

* The narnfr av/m foT 1 becomet iiiwiCd fer a vHBan ia certiia iirtt 

^ CMdff, DO plunk CL Young, CuMJ jomI Fwik Lwrf, p* Si- 
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1^ made. It is the legaliiation payment that is recorded on the nur- 
registration certificate when one is issued. 

Wten this payment is postponed tmtil some years after mamage 
and io^timca it is never made at all. It is geaeially /r. los,, and is 
nomally provided by the bridegroom himself out of his savings, 
^though m the old days a man would have been helped by his father. 
The money goes to the bride's father, and there is no legal obligation 
on him to share the money with his relatives, although he may do so. 
Marriage ties can be reinforced by a whole series of ccrefflonies and 
cwemomal eidianges and payments between the man's people and 
^e woman’s people, and a marriage in which all these ceremonies have 
been performed is regarded as being ■vmOI fixed’. In such a marriage 
me piJ'enu and siblings of the couple have come to know each other, 
have wllaborated in ritoal activides, and have probably had occasion 
to deUbeiate together as a court of conciliation m settling quarrels 
between the couple. This line of devdopmeni is seldom talcen in a mar- 
nage m which the legalisation payment has not been made. If the 
husband refuses to pay, then the wife's people will not brew beer for 
him and his parents, and wiU not use their infitience with his wife to 
marnmm ^e ma^ge. We may say that in a wcll-fiaed mamage the 
mo fiii^s ate linked together, and that in one that is not well feed 
It 15 only the two individuals who arc Ilnied. Indeed when no pay¬ 
ments have been made it is common for the bride’s relatives to 
protess Ignorance .of the name of the husband, or at least of his 
parents names. No action can be taken in the court to enforce mir- 
tiage payments, although in an adidteiy or divorce case the court 
order the Icgalkatioo pajment to be made. 

The cemmonies of marriage should not be thought of merely as 
oc^ons or harmonious co-operation. They may also become the 

aggression between the two families 
involved. TTus is particularly trueof the obligation on the man to bring 
a pimy of his friends to hoe in the garden of his father-ui-Liw. The 

if tilt present 

0feed them by the father-in-law is considered inadequate, 

Fnor to the conquest of the tribe the principal marriage payment 

MM,, a. the Zulu verb aad 
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znuriages in which bridc-weaJth ww pwd wtfre pAtrilocal^ Mnd those 
in which it was not paid^ eicept for marriages with slave wivcSj were 
matiilocal The matrilocal mamagcs were made onlj by reccnUy 
incorporated Ngoni, The payment of bride-wealth k now significant 
only in relation to the residence and affiliation of the children of the 
marriage and does not affect the residence of ihe couple themselves. 
It fifcqnently happens that a man goes and lives in the village of his 
wife when they are first married and that after a year or so he Lakes her 
back to his own village. This practice is fairly common among the 
ma trilineal tribes of the region. A small payment^ of five shillings or so 
may be ntade instead to enable a man to take his bride to his own vil¬ 
lage without first compieting a period of matrilocal residence. Some¬ 
times the Icgatitation payment is considered sufficient to exempt from 
matrilocal residence. Indeed it is indicative of the wide range of 
variation in the different payments made aqd not made and in the 
significance attached to them that some informants were unable to 
state with certainty what payments had been nude in their own 
rnarriagcs, although they knew the amount of money or ardmals that 
had been handed ovcr^ 

This wide range of variation in behaviour in relation to marriage 
is one instance of the high measure of cuhufa] heterogeneity of the 
Fort Jameson Ngoni, While present-day conditions arc rdcvani to a 
study of Ngoni marriage, at the same time the effect of the combina¬ 
tion of people with very different conceptions of mairiage into a single 
state must not be overlooked. Among families that are powerful and 
claim to have migrated with Zwangendaba firom the south, patrilocal 
marriage and the pa3rnient of bride-wealth are more frequent than 
they are among famUies of more recent incorporation. Cross-cousin 
marriage is noticeably more frequent in viUages with people of Bisa 
descent than in the population as a whokn In Nyasalandj where there 
is a sharper cleavage into old Ngoni villages and conquered Cewa 
villages^ the old Ngoni are characterized by a greatcTi and the Cewa 
by a lesser, incidence of patrilocal marriage. 

Dizforce 

In the old dap there was no way in which a woman could divorce 
her husband, A man could divorce bis wife at any dme by sending her 
back to her owu people. The usual procedure nowadays, except in 
cases of adultery, is for the man to give his wife supence or a ihilUng 

■ NihckMla- 
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ind iaform licr that she is dirorcetL If the wifclu3 committed adtiltay^ 
the husband eaa tale the case to comt. If the adulteiy h proTcd he ii 
nsuiU^ awarded damages agamst his wife and against the co¬ 
respondent, and the woman is divorced. On the other hand, a woman 
can seek a divorce in the courts on the grounds of desertion or crudty. 
The conrt will award a divorce if the desertion or cnidty h proved, 
bat nujr also rule thatthe woman must pa^ ^^3 to her husband’s family 
If a mao does not wish to divorce his adnlterous wife, the court will 
award him damages of los. against his wife and £1^ loj. against 
the co-respondents In adultery cases in which 3 divorce is granted the 
awarded against the woman are often met by the co-respon¬ 
dent, who then marries the woman, hut where there a no divorce the 
woman wiU appeal to her father or brothers to help her pay her 
husband. 


If a Woman nms away from her husband there is nothing that the 
husband can do to force her back, and if methods of conciliation fail^ 
he has little hope of redress, except in cases of sednetion or abduction. 
If the woman refuses to rejoin her husband the court may award 
damages against her, but snch 2 marriage ujoaUy ends in adultery on 
the part of the woman and a divorce on that gronnd. 

It has been observed by District Officers that diyorce is not so 
ftequent among the Ngoni as compared with their Cewa nrighbours. 
Nevertheless, divorce must be considered as a frequent occurrence 
among the Ngoni, and is so regarded by the people themselves^ There 
IS a maxiin diat a man ought to rely on hb brothers, not on his wife, 
and one informant remarked: 'Never trust your wife,- perhaps to¬ 
morrow you win divorce her.’ 


Th^ Metier 

"^e tensions between the two groups linked by a marriage find 
their formal expression in the attitude prescribed for a man to 
his wife s mother. While 3 woman can speak to her parents-in-law 
yi enter their house, a man cannot do so* In his contacts with bii 
-in-law he must be quiet and reserved, and although fkce-to- 
^ contact is not considered shocking, it ^uld be as nre as pomble, 
nt a man go out of hia way to avoid his mother-in-law, and this 

injUMtion is in the main observed in practice. The avoidance is 
y p ^ in terajj of a prohibition 00 the entry mto the hui of 

^ j t * ^ normally 

go round the back of it. 
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It ii ttefebifi appropriite that, when a man hu proved himsdf to 
be a good ion-in-law by fnMUiiig hb obligatioiu to hu parenta-in-Iaw 
and treating their daughter wel4 he h invited to make a formal 
entry into the house of hb wife's parents. This b the occasion for mneh 
dancing and speech-making. The salient features of the ceremony^ 
arc as follows. The married couple come m procession with their 
relatives and neighbours &Dni their village to the village of the 
woman’s parents. The procession b led by the eldest child of the 
couple carrying a knobteny. They dance in the cattle byre and then 
enter the hut of the woman’s parents. Here after some diinkiiig and 
dancing, during which the visitors keep themselves more or less to one 
side of the hut and leave the other side for the relatives of the woman^ 
there h a ceremony m which a gift is offered by the man’s people to the 
woman's people, and in which a female rebtive of the Tfun takes a 
spoonful of boiled maize from a dish aud then spits it out again. She 
is followed by a female rdauve of the woman, who does the lame. The 
two people who do this are Hose relatives of the couple, sometimes 
sisters. The knobkerry stays in the hut overnight, and the next day the 
man’s parents come and they formally enter the woman’s parents’ huti 
The couple also come into the hut with their friends and the woman's 
mother offers beer to the man [n the usaal way by kneeling at his 
feet and drinkuig to him. He then drinks from the bowl, and h Li 
passed round for everyone m the hut to diiok^ 

The completion of this ceremoDy marka the setting aside of the 
avoidance taboos lo the greatest extent allowed. The man may still 
not ait on the same mar at his mother-in-law but he can now talk to 
her and can come into her hut. It isi as it were, the final reward 
of the good son-in-law and marks the end of the series of adjustments 
in relative status that b^gan with the small gifta that the man made 
before the legalization payment was fixed. The hostility between the 
two families has been reduced by carrying out through the years their 
reciprocal rights and dudes, and their conunon intefest in the diil- 
dren of the marriage is tymbolixed by the cldeat child who leadi the 
procession fr^om one village to the other. 

Even on such a family occasion as this, village^ as diitinct from kin¬ 
ship, ties remain important. At one ceremony I attended tie leader 
of the first del^riou from the inan*i village was described as being 
just an important woman in the village and not related to him. 

t Ot the Zulu wb tv mtf ifiiotbff pcrm% hotne 
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GrandpOfenU 

Chiidrcn on weanmg irt often sent to tbeir ^rmiimothers to be 
broug^ht up, TTie piymencs nude in the nufriage do not seem to 
influente either the choice of grandniDihei or whether or not the 
child Stays with its parents. A child is sometimes sent to an old woman 
not Its grandmotlier bnt related in some other way who lives in the 
same or a nearby village and who already has a brood of children to 
loot aftex^ This separation from the parents may occur whether the 
grandmother lives in ihesame or in a different village from the parents^ 
Grandparents^ and in particular that grandmother by whom a child 
was brought up, become confidants in later life. It b to her husband^s 
grandparents that a wife complains if her husband does not fulfil his 
sexual Dbligations, while it is through the bride^s grandparents that 
the groom should approach her parents when arranging the marriage. 
The husband must avoid his wife^s mother, but his wife*s mother^s 
mother and his wife*s father^s mother can dt on the same side of the 
house as he does,^ as though they were themsdves martied to him. When 
he is drunk a man can fondle the breasts of his grandmother, whereas 
to attempt to do this to his mother would be regarded as shockiiig. 

While it is the grandmothers who intervene in the beginning of a 
mairimonial quarrel when the dispute is stiU an affair of the villagCt it 
is the parents of the couple^ or if the parents are dead or senile the 
brothers, who will go to court to support them when, the dispnee has 
moved to the judicial aone of activity.. Women seeking divorce on 
grounds of desertion get their fathers to speak in their favour, while 
the absentee husband, who may be lost in Southern RhodesU, wiH be 
represented by his father or his brother. Occasionallj a father may 
give his support to his danghter^in-Iaw rather than to his son if the 
son has annoyed his father as well as his wife. 

Outsiders cannot intervene in the disputes within a family^ although 
they may be called in to give their support to one side or the other. 
In particular the family of a man will not themselves take the initiative 
in bringing an action against his wife, however strongly they may rally 
to his support in a dispute where the initiauve is taken by the wife's 
people. This principle applies even m cas^ of incest. For example, a 
woman whose husband was away in Soutbem Rhnde&k dept with her 
father. The husband*® brothers wrote to Southern Rhodesia to tdl 
him what was happe^g, but as in his reply he did not instnict them 
to take proceedings in the matter, nothing more was done about it. 


IV. WIDER CONTACTS 
Other Lceal Groupi 

We have so far in this account been <»iicerDed with delineating 
the main ootlines of political and village structure and the kinihip 
sTstem. We have examined the internal constitution cf the trihe and 
have only been concerned secondarily with the external lelationthips 
by which the Ngoni are connected with the wider world. But in the 
Fort Jameson Diatiict there are, and have been for many yea^^ people 
who do not fall within the tribal framcworlt but with whom the 
Ngoni bteract. These include people from the British Isles and 
South Africa, Indians, and Coloured persona, as well as Africans fr^ 
Other triba. The Enropeam are there as adtuinistratoiSp miwioiiarieSj 
fiumerSp and traders. Indians are traders and farmerSp while Coloured 
persons axe fanners and fdiTemen+ Afiricans from other tribes are, lihe 
the Ngooi, labourers on the fannf and m the townships as well ai 
subsktence cultrvators in their own tribal areas. 

The knd of the District is divided into Native Reserve aad Trust 
lacd, farm-land, township, and Crown land^ Almost all Ngoni villaga 
lie on Reserve or Trust land, and h is in this lonc that most of the 
activinea described so far take place. On the farm-land Ngoni psrtid- 
pate not as headmen or lieutenants or chiefe, but as labourers and 
foremen. They still fill the roles of husband, wife, sibling, parent, and 
child, and sometimea other Hnship positions, but the family in the 
farm compound k on a smaller scale than in the village. In the town of 
Fort Jainewfl the range of activity open to thein b greater, and there 
are Ngoni butcher?, driver?, dcrio, shop asirtaUTS, Native Urban 
Court assessors, and to onu All these roles on fami and in the town are 
,hared with Africans from other tribes in the Eastern Province and 
from more distant regions. 

The C^ehej 

The influence of the noa-African groups extends out beyond the 
areas in which they live into the reserves. We have already s^ hw 
the Administratioi] has affected the life of the tribe. The Chnstiia 
Church has also had a profound influence. By t^io there were ihrre 
denominations at work in Ngoni countiy; the Dutch I^orm 
Church Mission,' the White Father?,* and the Universmes* Misnon to 

‘ A3f«ii«nM Zwdins Ccwunini* <1= K«tediii»elie Gfiefrimeerde Kart b dm 
Qrwjc Vrijitsat. 

■ SodM do d'Afnqnr ,» Citb&lK Older, 
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Central AMca. The flubseqacnd)^ noacentrated ita acdn- 

tiea ID laotlicr part Cf tlxc Dbtlict, SCtkat the two main dgnomin Jtlonj 
are now the Dmtcli Rcfonned Church and the Catholic Church. 
There wai for a rime a branch of the LiTingstpnia Mission (Free 
Chnrch of Scotland) in the area, while more recendj a SeTenth 
Day' Adventist Mission has begnn work. Since 1924 there have been 
some adherents to the Watch Tower* amongst the Ngonit bnt this 
movement did not beoome important until some y^ears later. 

Primary' education is carried on in mission schools subsidised by 
the Admininration, but there is abo a Native Authority school over 
whidi the chiefs exercise some inQuence and which k to some extent 
supported by Native Treasury funds* The teachers in the elementary 
schoob live in the villages, but they do not exercise very much in- 
fiuence outside their classrooms. This does not appear to have been 
the case m the past, when there was greater hostility between the 
different misriens and when the missions tended to disregard the 
tribal authorities. The teachers then seem to have set themselves up as 
headmen on thdr own, and sdioob were built without the permission 
of the local headmeu. In many cases where the iaue between the 
missions was undecided, there were two schools in the same village. 
In the middle ^thirties many of these so-called schoob were closed on 
the initiative of the Administration and the teachers who remain afe 
now more interested in education than in politics. 

A village school serves more than one village, so that the children 
of a neighbourhood containing, say, half a dozen vOlag^ get to know 
each other and visit in each othcr^a villages^ Certain dances and soiiga> 
known as are perfonned by parries of schoolchildren going from 

one village to ancther, and thb leads to rimilar ipler-village dandng 
in the evenings organised by groups of boys. At the end of term a 
number of schcKib of the same denomination combiae to perform a 
rather more elaborate programme of songs and dances^ and theie 
dispUya are attended by many adults. 

The deacons and evangelists are of greater importance in the 
political life of the tribe than are the school teachers. Deacons take i 
certam mltiative in settling disputes in the village, and they report to 
their missions death) and serious sins that affect their people. They 
arran^ for religious instruction for catechumena and may on occasion 
organize opposition to some practice thai has been declared wrong by 
the mission. Evangelists are responsible for a number of villageSi and 
* The Watch Tever Bible md Tract Society. 
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majt often be beard in the afiernowifi blowing their whistles to call 
their flock to prayer in the local school. 

Meetings of all deacons and evangelists of one denomination within 
the tribe are held every year or so. Permission to hold these meetings 
has to be obtained firom the chiefp who may sometimea attend. Food 
is provided by the local church members and a levy to raise fimdi for 
buying a goat or sheep may be made^ The initiative at these tneetings 
is taken by the senior deacons and dedsioiis reached are passed on to 
the menibers by the deacons. Church serviceSj which are attended by 
people from many villages, are not only meetings for worship bnt ire 
also occasions when instmcrions for collective action are given. For 
example, a lieotcnanc was recently suspended by his pissioii for helping 
to find another wife for hb chief. Church members in his county 
were then instmeted at a church service that they must not attend 
the fnneml of this Tnan or of any of lus childreiii 

The tribal area is divided into two zones controlled by the two mam 
denominations, with some overlapping, and this division cots acrosi 
the county boundaries, so that people from more than one county 
have a common interest in a church serving them alL This intwest is 
reinforced by attendance at funerals and prayer meetings in the 
village* 

The Watch Tower, alio known as Jebovah^s Witnesses, or m the 
vcmactilar, as The Society, is now the third sect of importance in the 
area. This organkation has had a rather chequered career, and has 
been the target of much adverse criricisin foom missions, Administra¬ 
tion, and chiefa. From the point of view of io<^ tmicturc, it ii 
significant because its organkation within the tube cuts across the 
county boundaries, became St holds that the teachm of the other 
denotninatioiu are wholly false, because its membership is drawn 
largely foom people who previously belonged to these other dcooruma- 
tions, and because no local Whites and few perwus of importance m 
the tribe are members of this sect. In the pan, members of the Soot^ 
opposed the chiefs on principle, but this attitude is not held now, w 
opportunities are taken to demonstrate their loyalty to the existing 
order. Meeting* are held in different parts of the country evtiy men , 
and members from other parts are housed and fed by the 

members. l 

Not every person in the tribe has been baptized as a Chriman, nt 

the initiative in rebgions afiain has passed to the fonmonaiies of the 
different denominaclona. While the indigenous practices of the peop 
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luve affected the content of ckeir Christian beliefs and their ntilixa- 
tion of CLiistun insiitntions^ there is now little religions activity that 
can be called pagan. 

Th^ Nyojaland Countiej 

The Fort Jairieson Ngoni maintain strong conneiion with the two 
Conn ties under Ngoni chiefs m the Fort Manning division of Lilongwe 
District, Nyasaland. When the border was drawn between North- 
Eastem Rhodesia and Nyasaland^ about a quarter of MpezenPs tribal 
area fell within Nyasaland. TTie twp countries have been administered 
separately, so that the tiea that have persisted have done so despite the 
formal division of the area and are m the mam derived from senti¬ 
ments related to pre-conqnest times. These ties are seen in operation 
in the attendance of the Nyasaland chie6 at Mpeseni^s village on 
varioos forma] occasions, as at the ceremony ending the monming for 
Mpezeni II aod beginning the reign of Mpez:eni III. In 1920 a delcga* 
tion from the Nyasaland chiefs visited Mpezeqi, and in 1922 Mpezeni 
took a pa:rty across into Nyasaland to visit the two chiefs^ apparently 
with the idea of discussing the possibility of moving his capital into 
Nyasaland^ where there was more land available than there was for 
him in Northern Rhodesia. Prom time to time Mpezeni has called on 
the Nyasaland chiefs to send him maize when his own supplies have 
run low, 4nd these requests hai-e been met. The Nyajjknd Adminis- 
tratioD has also tried to keep alive the connexioin with Mpaeni. In the 
past the Magbtrate at Fort Mamueg brought the Nyasaland chiefs 
into Pott JamesoD to Cfieet Mpezeni there on such occasiom as the 
Kmg’s Birthda7, while m 1931 when there was a dispute between the 
two chiefs as to which was the senior, the District Officer informed 
them that the question did not arise as thqr were both only lieutcnanti 
of Mpezeni. On the other hand, the Npasaland Admbistration has 
mtwened to prevent tribal levies for the benefit of Mpewni. 

ere are also telarionships across the border that arise piincipallj 
from tl« mere territorial contiguity of the two areas. The border, 
which » the Lnangwa^Nyasa watershed, is not easy to follow and 
^ere has wmetmes been doubt as to where it runs. The villages 
rc ^ wit out mtefmprion across the watershed and there U much 
coming an going from one vQkge to another. Some villages have 

rn’lltiT®? and many people have relatives 

SI es o t e border. The Catholic Missions were for a long 

» 897 ^?r"‘ * > Auevll 
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time controlled from a misioiL station juat inside Npsaland, lo that 
mgny people crossed to itteaid teUgious semces and recei?e mstruc- 
tjon. From Mpezeiii^$ own countj it ia easier to get to the hospital at 
Fort Manning than to the one at Fort Jameson, so that people 
wanting European medicine tend to go to Nyasaland for treatment 
rather than to Fort Jameson. Nyasalanders are for their part attracted 
into Northern Rhodesia by the market for foodstnfis among the urban 
population^ White and Blacky of Fort Jameson and by tie greater 
variety of goods on sale there. 

Ngimi Groups 

The Fort Jameson Ngoni are conscious of their links with the other 
groups of Ngoni scattered over Central Africa^ and of their similarity 
with the Ndebele and the Swazi and Zuln^ TTie Fata mount Chief li 
aomedmes praised by the recital In the Ngoni language of the past 
exploits of the Ngoni^ how they crossed the Zambezi, and^bow they 
conquered one tribe after anotherHi On one occasion I heard loincoiie 
who cannot speak Ngoai praise the Paramount by repeating, in 
Ndebele^ which bsimiJar to Ngoni, a praise of MzMikazi^ wUeh he had 
learnt by rote. This oradoD was accepted without comment by the 
Paramount. Lancaster has recorded a legend that Lobengula^ fled to 
Mpexeni after the second Matebele War, and that he died m the 
countiy.^ Some years after his mstaliation Mpezeoi II was vuJted by 
a delegation from Mombera, chief of the Ngoni of Northern Nyasa- 
bnd, which, it is said, came to ratify Mpezeni^s portion as Chief of 
the Fort Jameson section of the NgonL An important headman In 
Mpezeni^s county* who bears the same name as Chief Chiwere of the 
Ngoni of Dowa District^ still rlatma from dme to time that became his 
namesake and alleged relative is a chic^ he too ought to be a chief. 

and 

The Ngoni are on tdore friendly terms with the Nsenga of Petiuke 
Distnet than with the other matriliiiea] tribes of the region. Some of 
the Idnship dcs that were formed as a remit of intermarriage between 
the rwD tribes In the 1870^1 can still be traced^ and their languages 
are sunOar. Mpezaii 111 went in 1944 with his flm Ueutenant and 
twenty-five foUowen to visit the Nsenga Chief Manjaifranthu^ and he 
is expected to return the invitation. 

* Tbc fiiit Ndebcle kiiif. ^ Sum of ddat«d bj the Whitfl- 

* LancaueTp p. Sj. Cf Brimt Chiral Afim i| Ma;' 1896, p_ 1* aod 

PoMcIc, UptH£mU ihr Scarufif, pp. 
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The Yao arc rnisirusted more thjm any other tribe, and some of 
the decision taken by the touita are harsh on Yao. For e^amplej 
a Yao man who was married to an Ngopi woman had, it was alleged, 
caught venereal disease from his wife* His wife then applied to the 
courts for a divorce, which was granted, together with the custody 
of the children. No bride-w^ealth had been paid in the marriage^ but 
the husband now offered to pay in, order to retain the children i This 
bride-wealth was refused by the woman’s parents. The Yao appealed, 
but the judgement was upheld^ and m addition he was ordered to 
go back to Nyasaland at once. He asked for permission to return to 
the woman^s village in order lo collect his belongings, and this wa? 
granted by the court, after first securing agreement between the 
couple as to the extent of his possessions, to wit, four pbtes and two 
beds. This deporiation order was made despite the fact that the Yao 
had been living with his wife for twenty-one years. If a man of some 
other tribe had been involved, it is unlikely that he would have been 
ordered to leave the country, nor would the court have been so 
suspicious of his trying to take away more than iiis rightful share of the 
household possessions. 

A Yao, who had a good job In Fort Jameson, once offered 301. to the 
ParaDionnt Chief when he was in the town as the legalization pay¬ 
ment for a woman of the royal lineage whom he wished to many. The 
Paramount Chief refused the money on the gronad that the man was 

Yao and He was not going to permit Yao to many into die royal 
lineage, despite the protest of one of his lieutenants that the Yao was 
just a man like anyone else. 

The reason chat is given for this dislike of Yao is that they are 
Kxually very virile, due to the medicines that they possess for iacrcas- 
mg potency. It is perhaps significant that the same is said of Indians, 
who are also disliked. The Yao are known among the Ngoni for their 
great knowledge of mediciiies of aU kinds, and the allegation of un¬ 
natural sexual vigour may be s ratioiializarion of the fear that the 
Yao may practise sorcery among the families into which they many. 
Another factor that may operate is that the Yao are the only tribe in 
the region that the Ngoni cannot claim to have conquered^ 

Peiittcal with Oth^ Tribes 

^ure the Enrop^n conquest relations between the Ngoni and 
other tribes were prindpaUy those of raiders and raided. The great 
season for raiding was after the harvesr, when the surroundiug tribes 
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could bo raided for thdr crops, as well as for captiiroj and when ihe 
rivers did not form such aji obstacle to rapid movement as the^ did 
during the wet season. Some of the earl^r repom of iravellers suggest 
that there was some sort of alliance or wortiiig arrangement bemcen 
the Ngoni and Mwasi Kasungu, whose tenitoiy acted as a bu:ffcr- 
state betweai Mpeiieni^s Ngoni and MomberaV Ngoni of Npsaland* 
but this alliance does not seem to have been very stable. 

The British Administration restored or created Cewa chiefiam- 
ahips that now completely ^circle the Ngoni except where the Ngoni 
area reaches to the edge of the w^aterlesa and uninhabited Lnangwa 
escarpment. The Admintsmtioji did not recogniie any right of the 
Ngoni over these Cewa areas, and Ic is now ddhcolt to discover how 
much control was in fact exercised by the Ngoni over the Cewa at 
that time* The Ngoni certainly continued to hold that they were 
entitled to control the Cewa. In 19 * 3 ?' when the formation of reserves 
was being discussed with the Administration, the Ngoni chiefs are 
said to have been disappointed chat the scheme would give the Cewa 
land of their own and later m the same year they tried co ensure that 
the Cewa to their south, who were to be granted a reserve separate 
&om those of the Ngoni, should be formally placed under the control 
of MpeaenL 

At the present time the principal institution in which Ngoni co¬ 
operate with other tnhes under the aegis of the Adminutradon is the 
Eastern Province Afiicaji Provincial CounciL This body meets once a 
year for three day^ and is attended by delegates from all the Superior 
Native Authorides in the Easterq Province, as well as by repri^enta- 
tives qf the AdmimstrationH It discusses matters of common interest 
and it elects two memhers to represent the Eastern Province on the 
African Representative Council of the whole Tmitory, but it does 
not have any legislative or executive powers. Its meetings are open to 
the public,^ but as yet few people attend and the recommendations 
reached are passed on to only a smaU section of the tribe- The dele¬ 
gates to the Counci are chosen by the Paramount Chief on the advice 
of hk lieutenants. 

There arc abo other political relationahips that unite Ngoni with 
other tribea^ Some of them arise from common residence La an area 
outside the Ngoni country. Represequtives are stationed at the 

* Mdh^ and Smitki £xptorai*9Mt rjr ihf ^ Ayoid, p. tjl. 

» Ez«pt On the Ent when the Africxn membctaof the Caiindl tnect hy them- 
lehei in CoointitfiCc. 
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prmcipil urban cenires oa the railway line in Northern Rhodes 
who represent the Ngoni Native Authority in the variona Native 
Urban Courts. These representatives axe appointed by the Superior 
Native Authorityj that is^ by the Para mount Chief and his UeQtenai)t5+ 
These posts are regarded in much the same light as thoge of the 
minor chiefs except that the tenure of office is not so stable^ and the 
same struggles to gain them take place. There are Ngoni members 
of the Fort Jameson Aj&ican Urban Advisory Council, but they are 
elected by urban Africans and are not appointed by the Native 
Authority. 


Riiral and Utb&n Status 

The relatively privileged position of certain individuab in the 
urban order may raise their sUtns in the life of the tribe. We have 
already seen how the initiative in religious matters is talf^n by the 
deacons and evangelists^ and these people are also called upon to lead 
the prayers that precede all county meetings. The orderlies m the 
hospitals in Fort Jameson are able to establish private practice and 
number chie^ and other important people among their clients. The 
senior shop assistants may find it possible to entertain Important 
people by offering them Europeau spirits. The derb of the Admini- 
Ktration^ as part of the proiectiTe screen around the District Officers^ 
can exercise their doscretioa in allowing pleas to go forward to them. 

There seems to be very much less bribery and corruption has 
been mported from other parts of Africa, The Ngoni arc in the main 
more interested tn and more able to mate effective use of medicine 
and other material goods than they are of advance information. But 
the fret remaiEts that the African Civil Service and the various com¬ 
mercial undenatings are institutions within which a man of no hn- 
pomnee in the village and tribe oan rise to a podtion of ioBuence 
which will affect his dealings with other tribesmen. The only Ngoni 
on the African Representative Council^ which meets yearly and in¬ 
cludes representatives from the whole of Northern Rhodesia, was- in 
^94^ not a headman or lieutenant but was the most prominent African 
businessman in Fort Jameson. 

To some extent this association of high status in the urban com¬ 
munity and low status in the rural one is iuevitabH rince it is only 
by ab^Dce from the district for many years that a man can advance 

fri!" V' k ^ acquire suffidoai slqJl and seniority to reach 

IS g ux an Status. The member of the African Representative 
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Council mentioned above spent some tweay 7eara of his life in JobaLO- 
neabujg. Fort Jameson itself is not a sufiidentlj big town for this 
process to tale place within it, and yci it is only in Fort Jameson or 
on the tobacco larms that a man can bve with a leg in both campSj, 
going home to the village at the week-ends and probably keeping Lis 
wife in the village during the wet season to tend her crop. 

On the other band, there is some rivalry between the tiadldonal 
leaders and the comparatively prosperous townspeople. The wcU-clad 
and well-housed Ngoni of the township are somctimea described 
scornfully by viUage people as ^merely White\ There is a feeling that 
the leading African traders arc trying to monopolize the economic 
opportumties in the villages. Recently the same prominent Ngoni 
bumessman proposed that he should tale over the delivery of mail to 
the Native Authorities, which be claimed be would be able to do more 
efficiently with a car than can the present postman on a bicyck* The 
Faramount Chief did not answer this prop^raal but wrote inatad to 
the Administration to complain agaimt the danger of one man being 
allowed to- cam so much more than anyone else while there were so 
many people who needed money. At the same time, whose lives 
are led principally in the towns complain that m the villages there 
is ^nothing but jungle^, and that the chicls arc old-fashioned and 
obstructive. 

TArf jfdministrattM 

The rdationahip betwMi the Provincial Adminiftration and the 
Ngoni is characteristicaDy one of superordination and tubordination. 
The HHstrict Officer can send for any Ngoni, but not even the Para¬ 
mount dhief can send for the Oistrict Officer. This characteristic 
arises from two sources, &om the premiis which we find hdd all over 
Sonthem AEnca, that any White is superior to any Black, and from 
the supervisory role allotted to the Admimstratiou In the Native 
Authority scheme. These two faceu of the same rdatiojiship are not 
always seen separately by the Ngoni, and in many contexts their 
behaviour towards the Ad ministration is governed entirely by the Set 
that the District Officer and those above hirn are all White. Official 
reports by the Adminiitradon daring the reign of Mpezeni IT re¬ 
peatedly remarked on the Faramount Chiefs distrust of Whitoi, and 
this attitude still persists. Any kind of trouble at aU, particularly when 
it is seen as a characterirtic of the present times as opposed lo the 
glorious trouble-free past of the days of peace, before the Whites 
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is attributed lo the Whites. I was nild that the high mddetite 
of divorce^ the dwappearauce of wooden plates^ the frequent breaches 
of the mother-in-bw aYoidance, were all due to the \\Ti4tcs. The 
District Officer is seen primarily as a meiDber of this White tiibej and 
oal^ secondarily as i member of the Administration as opposed to 
being a fanner or a missionary. An Adntmistrarion official was once 
described by an admirer as *a man whom the Ngooi trusted^ although 
he was a V/hxt^K 

In practice, it is the Administration, through the person of the 
District Officer, which supplies the stimulus to maiutam the Native 
Authority stmcnire in bcmg in its present form. As far as many of the 
tasks allocated to it by the Administration are concemed, the Ngoni 
Native Authority falls into the class mentioned by Davidson as having 
‘still to be conriniially stirred into activity by the local District 
Officer*It IS the Administration which calls the meerings of repre¬ 
sentatives of the whole tribe to dbcuss questions relating to landj 
agriculture, schools, labour migratioo, er-soidiers, and the lite^ It is 
the Administration which supplies the forms to the Native Courts, the 
ubiquitous books that are the symbol of White power, which inform! 
the Native Authority what cases and licence fees to collect, which 
supplies land for resettlement, organizes the building of wells and 
roads, and so on. 

Mistrust is certainly the principal characteristic of the Ngoni atti¬ 
tude to Whites, a mistrust which is based as much an what are felt to 
be p^t wrongs as on an inability to understand the motives for present 
administrative actions, however well mtenrioned these may be.* At the 
same time there is considerable admiration for White material achieve¬ 
ments, and to a lesser extent for the large-scale political and economic 
of which they are aware. Sentiments such as *thc 
British Empire means peace for everybody* are not at all uncommon. 

It is in relation to the farmers that the Admimscracion is seen in the 
kindliest light, and it is from the Administration that Ngoni leet 
redrew for infringements of their rights by Whites and Indians. The 
District Officer also acta as an agent for some of the smaller Ngoni 
traders, obtaining supplies for them from the urban centres. The 
Administration attempts to protect the rights of Ngoni by seeing 

^at they are not cheated of their wages by planters or overcharged 
by traders. 

DaT]idiOii, f/jpf p 

Cf. Read, Tradiiiffit anJ pp, 4.7^-Si. 
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The tribe is represented to the AdmiimtratiQn in the person of 
its chiefs and the that it is thrcugh him chat the AdminLatratiOia 
ardcnlates with the tribe is realized by ihinHng people. In a wider 
sense, he represents the tribe to the White community as a whole. 
When I first started work in the area there were many formalitici at 
my meetings with the Paramount Chief, so that I shotdd nnders^tand 
the importance of his position. Mpezeni II is said never to have allowed 
a White to see him dandng, becatise of the mystical and social dangers 
involved. At a county meeting^ held while the Paramount Chief was 
away m Livmgstone, the court clerk reminded headmen that the month 
of May was approaching, and that he wotdd a^n be wanting people to 
hoe the Native Anthority roads. When the time came, he did not want 
headmen to say they had no people. He continued: Tf the people do 
not obey the laws, then Mpexeni will not be well regarded by the 
Whites. Then when the Administiarion wants to mate bad laws, 
Mpezeni will not protest, as he will want to pimish his own people.* 

If the chief is too attentive to the requirements of the Adminima- 
tion, then his standing with his own people is likely to suffer* A chiefs 
court was once described as *juar a White court* becanae of its alleged 
bias in favour of the Adniinistration*s interpreta rion of native cuscom. 
On the other hand, this idcndBcatioa with the White AdminJatration 
is not accepted by the chie& and their advisen. In an adultery case, in 
which the husband did not want to divorce his wife but she refused 
to go back to him, Mpezeni, who was present, ordered the woman to 
return to her husband* A councillor asked the w'oman w'hat she had to 
say. She said she loved the co-reapondent. The councilllor was annoyed, 
and asked her, *Do you know who Mpezeni is?* The woman said, 
Tie *s a chief, using the usual word for chkf, current all over 

north-eastern Rhodesia. The conncillor replied : *No, Mpezeni is not 
just a dbief^ everyone is a chief nowadays.* The woman then said. 
Tic *8 a White,* The councillor answered: ‘No, Mpezeni is not just a 
White whose orders can be sometimes obeyed and sometimes ignored. 
Mpezeni is fii£en, the great chief of the NgonL, whose commands 
must always be carried oat.* 
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V. EARNING A LIVING 


Tr^d^ 

There is Jittle tr^de between the Ng^oni and the ndghbotiriiig 
tribes, whose prodncts are largely the same as their own. Fish b 
brought up irom the Ltiaugwa Talley bj Kiinda and some of it is sold 
to the Ngoni of the Cipalamba^ through whose villages the hawkent 
pass on their way to Fort Jameson. Bracelets are sometimes brought 
from Portugu™ East Africa by Chilunda. The main attraction for 
the^ hawkers is Fort Jameson itself and it is the fact that the town is 
endrded by the Ngoai that gives rise lo tradiog with them. The 
geographical location of the to™ has also led to the growth m Ngoni 
connciy of many scores and what are kno™ in the vernacular as 
hotels^ where tea and buns can be bought and where sometimes there 
i« Adtct for tlift High r, 

^ greater unportauce in ttc lift of the tnbe rhwg intertribal 
links are tliose adiing ftom White and Indian ecoBomic aedrities. We 
njay dutisgiiish three sones of interaction, the shops both in Fort 
^eaon township and scattered throughout the district owned by 
and Indians, the local tobacco farms, and the mines of Southern 
Hhodesia, The Ngoni have come to need doth for clothes which th^ 
ca^ot produce ^em^ves, and it is doubtfiilif there would be enough 
animal^o provide skins for the tribe even if they did hot insist on 
o « need to cam money with which to buy doihes^ ^oap^ and 
? necesaities can be mert only by scciiiig employnicnt pn a farrm 
m Fort jamesoB township, or farther off. A few people earn enough by 

^ £ ve^ta les in Fort Jameson, and there ts a certain amount of 
m^e an other cereaU sold. These sales, however, do riot provide 
snffiaent income to reduce materiaUy the eitent to which people go 

&nf vra-n.P't r r V 


Centre! of 

To the White traveller. Port Jameson District is an bland of 
o acco in a sea of bush. To the Ngoni, the bknd ii not so sharply 
^mwcatcd, and its duractcristic property is cattle, not tobacco, yet 
It s^ remains M „Iand, surrounded by a sea of other tribes whose 

ditions are different from their own. The ships that cross this sea 

«L? dcstmationi, 

EnmfTf™ Luangwa 

ffroken HdL A few n*td to gp down to Lake Nyasa, and thence to the 
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Lupa goldBddjt a^d Dar-cs-Salaam, Nowaday almost evciyane goej 
lony, bnt now as then a man has to go a long waj before he can 
afiive at an idand of iHends in one of the urban centra^ This means 
that, for the Hgoni, emigration is a definite event, and docs not occur 
as a result of a gradual drifcmg farther and farther away from the 
tribal aiea^ Lonies run from Fort Jameson to Lusaka and to LUodgwe, 
and from Missale to Mtolo in Southern Rhodesia, There Is al^ a 
lorry service fioin Lnndazi to Fort jamesoQ, but this does not lead 
anywhere else, and is not used by Mpezeoi*s people except locally. 
Lusaka is on a radway line, Lilongwe is connected by bus and traiii to 
Blantyre, while Mtoko ia on the way to Saiiabuiy. It is these lorry 
routes which now provide the links with the outride world, and along 
which people and goods travel, the people in both directions, and the 
goods, apart from tobacco* mainly inwards. Use of these routes is 
controlled by the chiefs, the AdminUtratioE, by economic factors, and 
by the weather. This last has been less important of Ute, and the roads 
arc seldom impassable for more than a week at a trme, however heavy 
the rains. In order to travel on the lorries from Fort Jameson a man 
must have a ticket, which costs for the journey to Lusaka, and 
less for the trip to lilongwc. The lorry service from Mi^ale to Mtoko 
is free. 

The Administration exercise control by inristing that no man shall 
leave the Territory of Northern Rhodesia unless he is in possession of 
an identiheadon certificate endorsed by the AdnunUtration permit¬ 
ting him to do IQ. In practice* such endoisemeuts are not usually made 
unless the man can produce written permiision from the chief that he 
is free to go. This working arrangement is intended to ensure that 
men do not flee the o^untry when there are caies pendiug against them* 
and to prevent unjustifiable desertion of wives and children. In fact 
men are sometimes given permisrion to go whfle cases in which they 
are involved are still unheard. 

The emigration of women and children is further controlled in that 
there is a Uw^ forbidding a woman to leave the tribal area except in 
the company of her hnsband, or with a pass to leave from the Native 
Authority. Sacking children are allowed to accompany their moihen, 
but other children under the age of sixteen axe not allowed to leave the 
province without permiirioii of the Native Authority,* while boys 

^ Ngam Native AntBontj Order 

‘ Kgaol N. A, Order 39. The cluld miut be dther aooDffiputkd hy id pircad vr 
die accempaokd hy a ^laa/diaa ee. th« wiy ld jria xu parents. 
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over smeen are not allowed to leave without a pass from their Native 
Authority until they have paid lai for one year at homti Thcae laws 
are quite energetically enforced, principally by the placing of Native 
Authority police at strate^c pomts along the lorry routes. These 
police inspect the passes of all pasiengers on the lorries, and bring 
offenders before the nearest Native Court. 

The devices adopted to evade these restrictions are much as one 
might expect. The drivers of the lorries may be won over, particularly 
by women. A woman may get a lorry driver to say that she is his wife, 
or even enter into a temporary marriage with him, if she wishes to ran 
away without a richer. Some people walk to the far side of the police 
point and then attempt to get on the lorry after the search has been 
completed. A woman who has a ticket but no pass may poae as the 
of some nnaccompamed male passenger. 

Tim motives for leaving the area are many. Most of the men go to 
^ j for work, although a few go away to visit their urban relatives 
and friends for a holiday. Others go to buy goods that may be nnob- 
t^able locally for the time being, such as tools or window-panes, or 
wbch th^ think they can get more cheaply elsewhere, such as bicycles. 
Many of the women go to join their husbands, but soma are fleeing 
iroin them, or have grown tired of living at home married to men who 

bve permanently in Southern Rhodesia, and are out to tty their luck in 
the towiLS, 

Whereas the outgoing lorries are compantively empty of goods, the 
retamiiig pissengers jk well loaded with The ikres afe 

highe^ and Mtok^Missale service is not ftee on the northward 
tnp. One of the most important commodities brought in along these 
route* is the raafl. Men working m Southern Rhddesia and elsewhere 
vmt* home to keep their wives and brothers informed of their where- 
abwis, and send postal orders to enable their families to buy clothes, 

TI^ movement to and from the outside world must be seen in its 
r tions p to the opportunities that eicist for emplgyiaent within the 
J-ttstnet on tobacco farms. 

Farm Zal^our 

^ eitlier of th^atrrei Deepied bp tbe Kgooi ii aiDtt 

T" ‘It ■ '■'S« "■"b'rof hi 

brtniupeindchjef, Inpanindar.hiinifcdddldren 

’ Ngoai N. A. Order 37. 
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can Htc In the village and cultivate a garden. The mamtenaiice of 
contacts is fidlitatid the fairly genera] cessation of work on the 
farms at the weet-ends. Apart from two periods of tobacco slump, the 
local demand for labour has exceeded the supply ever lince the earlier 
period of European settlement. As early as January igoo the manager 
of the North CharterUnd Eiploration Company complained to the 
Administration that the lack of local labour was very serious, and 
attributed this to the large number of people who were going away 
to work ID Soutbem Rhodesia. This theme has been repeated over 
and over again ever since. The practical effect of this chronic local 
shortage of labour has been that work on the farms has always been a 
more easy-going affair than vsiorlt away on the mine: or in the big 
towns. Men have been able to absent themselves from wort to attend 
to their affain at home very much as they have pleased. Payment has 
been either for piece-work or for the number of days worked, so that 
at one time it was not unusual for a man to take two or three months 
to complete thirty dap’ work, for which be bad contracted. 

Prior to about 1930, there were a few villages located on farm-Uod, 
whose ichabiiants undertook to work for so many days, with pay, 
return for penmsaon to remaiii on the land* With the completion of 
the move into reserves, this became rartp and at the present time the 
bulk of the people who live on farm-land are accommodated in cotO' 
pounds provided for them by the farmer. These people are the 
labourers on the farm for the time beings iheir families^ and fiieiidb. 
The compound is under the charge of a foreman who is usually an 
employee of long standing on the farm. On some of the farms there 
are BmaU gardeui, hht none of them, as far as I tnow, permit the 
keeping of cattle by the labourers. This means that a man with cattle 
must continue to keep them at home in Ms village or in the village of 
a relative. Cattle are sdll the principal form of investment, parties - 
larly for people who cannot spend their capital in bcilding a brick 
house, so that it is common to find tn a rillage that many of the cattle 
in the byre are being tended for the benefit of an absent owner who 
spends the majority of his time away on a farm and who may not even 
have a hut in the vOlage- 

Thc demand for bbour on the tobacco farmi varies considerably 
with the time of year, being greatest from about OiristiiLas untU about 
June. At the same time, the caUs on a man to tend his own garden 
are greatest from about November ontH May. Farmeti therefore try 
to get labour for a few days at a time from people who live in villages 
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near tteir farms, who go home every afternoon after wort and come 
back the next morning. Others employ women and children, and most 
boys wort inteimittently on the fanns to earn enough to beep them 
«Iva m dothes until they are old enough to go away to Southern 
Rhodesia. Other boys wori in their holidays from school 
To some extent people from the same village tend to go to woit 
together in groups on a farm. This is particulaily true in the case of 
™ ahort-tem labonrm who deep at home, since the choice of farm 
IS resmcted to those in the immediate vidnity of the village. Here 
sometimes the majority of the inhabitantJ of a village wDl tnin out 
nndcr the leadership of the headman of the village and wort for throe 
or four days on the same farm. Longer-term laboureis maybe attracted 
to a farm by the presence of a foreman from their own village. 

Girls also go to work on their own, and many marriages are made 
as a result of cncoimteis on the farms. Marriages made m this way 
are not always recognined by the parents of the girl tmtil the man has 
roi^ht her back to her village and formally approached her parents. 
The villages near the farms, and to a lesser extent tho« near the 
township, seU beer to the labourera, while the farms themselves buy 
up most of ^e maae and other cereals that villagen have to seU. 

Tnc continual demand for iabonr on tlie farms leads to their serving 
M a sanctuary for fugitives &om social pressure of one tdnd or another. 
Tor eumple, a native polieeman was going round the villages obtain¬ 
ing lalmni for the Adminiatratian for ewential public worb. He 
adopted the normal pracrice of imposmg a quota of labourers to be 
suppLed u|^ «ch vilhige and made the headman responsible for 
seeing that his village quota was met. If the headman did not do this, 
c cjil^ted the aj a labouncf. At dne villa&e tie' hciidiiwi 

told the poUceman that his people had aU ron away to the gardens 
wh™ they had heard of the arrival of the policeman in the area. The 
pohoei^ warned the headman that cither he must exercise his 
anthortty over 1^ people and order them back into the village so that 
he conld eohitt them, or else the headman wtiiild be enlisted. He came 
man 1 , J 7 what had happened, and found that the head- 

« machineiyforrecovering 
1 taailj Of quictl^j ind hy tie time 

■*“ •!»«««« fcf i. -» 

Winter may have fallen away, 

™ ^ <W. »i.h M tie narot 

«.n«D.m,l»tifdi«6raie, ™h„ w mfcti* hi, riflm mder die 
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Libour Ordiauices^ he can onij do so thjongh die Diitnct Com- 
niissioner^s court at Fort Jatneson, wbicb may tabe up more of bia 
time than he thinks die matter worth. Id comeqQeDCe^ few aotiona 
are brought by faimexs against their Afirican labourers and if a man 
breaks his contract and deserts^ no action may be taken against him. 

It is not snrprmng that the efficiency of labour operating under 
these conditions is low^ and that the wages are also low. These two 
Conditions react on one another^ and it is misleading to regard the low 
wages as the only cause of the incffidencyj or the iaeffidency as the 
only cause of the low wages* The practical effect is that men who wish 
to cam more mouey than they can get as labourers on the farms at 
I4J-. a month with food go away to Southern Rhodesia. It must be 
observed, however, that men started going to Southern Rhodeaia long 
before the tobacco farms were opened up to their present ealent. 

Lahaur 

Prior to the European conquest, the only men who had worked 
for Whites were those employed as carriers by the handful of travellers 
who passed through the country before 1896, and as carriers and 
labourers by the North Charterland Exploration Company firom 1896 
onwards. But immediately after the end of the fighdng in 1898, re- 
cmiting started among the Ngonifor police work in Southern Rhodaia, 
and there has been a contmual flow of labour m^nts sooth ever 
since. 

There have been considerable fluctuations in the number of men 
going south since that time, particularly during the two world wars, 
when the military requirements of the Territory exercised a greater 
claim. The latest figures for the Eastern Province as a whole show that, 
in 1946, 23 per cent, of the taxable males registered in the province 
were absent from the province* Another lyf per cent, were at work 
within the province.^ In May 1947, in two Ngoni counties with a 
combined total of 1^739 registered taxable males, it was found that 
per cent^ of them were at work m the Eastern Piovinoe and a 
further 42 per cent- were away elsewhere, a total of 71 per cent, away 
ftom their viDages. Half of those living outside the Eastern Province 
were classified as lost*, in that their present whereabouts were un¬ 
known to the people at home.^ These figures exclude aU men who have 
been lost* for more than five years. 

* Libqiir Depvtjont, R^pert^ P- 

^ Hick wctf hr Dutrict Cofiofflituenerj Fort JamtHiau 
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Looked at from tte pomt of view of the mdividual, we find that aU 
adult ineD haTc at jonii time or other been am/ to work, and that 
the majoriC7 have been lo Southern Rhodesia once or twice, 

CcTuIlificn 

In th^Iiveson the farms and in Fort Jameson, Ngonimur with men 
firom other tribes, and thdr position Is largelp subaumed imder the 
conditions common to all African laWrei# on all European-con* 
trolled fanns. The Administration does not support the Ngoni more 
than the Ccwa, or one chief more than another. As the content of 
the relationship becomes more and more rdated to the world-wide 
poHty and economy, so the nature of the relationship becomes com¬ 
mon to a wider group, Ngoni living In Fort Jameson Dsmpomid live 
lives that are closer to the lives led by other tribes in componnds in 
other towns than they are to those kd in the villages 5 miles away. 
The phenomenon of labour migration greatly affects Ngoni social 
structure, but is not a distinctively Ngoni imtitutlon in the same 
way as the Ngoni village is distinctively Ngoni When Ngoni «- 
soldiers complain that when they were recruited they were promised 
that after the war they would get good Jobs, and now find they do not 
get them, their sentiments derive more ftom their statos as ex-soldiers, 
which they share with some millions of others, than they do from their 
Status aj NgoiuK 
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THE NYAKYUSA OF 
SOUTH-WESTERN TANGANYIKA* 

By CODFItEY WILSON 


C^ntfy and P^opI^ 

T his paper h an attempt to give m oucHdc of tlie pagan culture 
of the NyakyTiM people of TangauTita* in rdatbn to the three 
fundamental groups into which their society k articulated-^ 
the family^ the age-irillage^ and the chiefdoitL Every Nyalyuu be¬ 
longs to some family, to some age-village, to some chiefdom; and m 
his membership of these three groups h comprehended mo4t of hit 
behaviour. 

The Nyikyiisa live in the Ruugwe District of the Southern High« 
land Province of Tanganyika in the Rift valley at the head of Lake 
NyasL The vaUey is here dominated and dosed at ita north end by 
the recently extinct Rungwe volcano, from whose foot the land, 
starting aa an upland plateau S,oOO feet above seadevel, ttiEnblei 
southwards for 25 miles in a broken cascade of hills, to level out in a 
plain 15 or 20 miles from Lake Nyasa. The kke it 1,537 above the 
sea.^ The east wall of the Rift rises to IO,qqo feet or more in the peaks 
of the Li vingstone Monncains, but the west wall is 2,000 or 3,o00 feet 
lower. The climate is very wet, for over 100 Inches of rain fall each 
year, and, at 9"" south of the Equator, la also very hot. The rain and the 
sun together make the land extremely fertile; the district is thickly 
populated (over 2 o to the square mile), famine is rare, and the Nyak- 
yuaa are far better fed than most of their neighbours^ Rice was intro¬ 
duced into the plain by Arabs, coffee by the German missionaries 
in the hills, and these two crops todays under the cothtuiastic care 
and guidance of the Government Agriculcufal Department, bring to 
many Nyakyusa a small but steadily increasing cash income. 

Their main foods are bananas, maize, beaus, sweet potatoes, and a 
variety of greenitu&, together with meat and curds from their cattle. 

^ RqmoCjcd (mcii certiis unendmeatB] fram Bantu Smduiy X (193^- 
^ 1 im indebted ts die Itdc^dlcr Fau^dinoji ^ iht Felkwihip whidi 

miket my iiiFnri^tiQiii ptMiblc. 

* C 4 «p-^hu:al Jaumatf Nor. 1 935, p. 451. thk it the mlmiauat bdght xteorded. 
Lt in 1536. 
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Millet k ft3tcjisi?dy grown and k laaed both for znaking b*er and for 
«tii^ in the fonn of porridge. 



NYAKYUSAXAND 


The name Njniyiii* k nowadays used hy theniselves as a gencml 
name for all those vi'ho have similar speech and customs and who live 
in Tanganyika; but formerly it only covered those who live In the 
south of the district, in the plain and up in the hiWu fir north as the 
adminiatracive capital, Tuknyii^ and it k stOl thm used to distinguish 
this group from othm. Thk group will here be referred to as ^Nyak- 
yiwa proper^. Those in the north of the district to the west and east of 
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Mount Rungive call themscl^e! Kakt^ and Lugulu^^ respectively; to 
the cast^ under the LiviDgstone MoimtaLns, is a group of chlefdoms 
called S^lydf and farther souths on the north-east comer of the Idic, 
are the Sakk. All these five groups share a common culture^ dis¬ 
tinguished by minor local peculiarities of dialect and custom. Im- 
mcdiatdy bordering the Nyal^-nsa to the south-west are the Ng^mle 
(Europeanbitd as 'Konde^ in Northern Njasalandi they belong to 
the same cultural groupj but are distinguished by greater differences 
of custom and ipeech than the others.^ 

In the hills to the west of the Rift live the Ndaii and Lamhya^ who 
are included b this administrative dbtrict; on the plateau under 
these hiUa to the west of the Kuhwe live the P^nja^ and on the shore 
of the lake live the Kijf\ famous as fishermen and poiten. Thw small 
groups have languages of their own whidi^ though related to that of 
the Nyakynsa, are more or less unintelligible to them; and they have 
equally distinct cultures. But they are now rapidly bring assimilated 
to the Nyakyusa both in speech and in law, 

1 use the name Nyakyusa^ in accordance with modem usage, to 
include the Nyaleyusa proper, the Kulwe, Lugulu, Selya, and Saku 
groups, but to eiclude the Ndali, the Penja, Kisi, and Ngoude. The 
Nyakjrusj together with the Ndali, Penjap and Kisi in Rungwe Dis¬ 
trict number 150,000, the Ngmdt of Nyasaknd 40,000. 

Frederick Elion, His Britannic Majesty's Consul at Moiamblque, 
was the first European to visit the country; he passed through in 
After Elton came Scottish missioDariei and iraden, who established 
themselves at Karonga in Ngonds; then in 1891 members of the 
Berlin and Moravian uibdom settled among ^e Nyakyusa. The 
German administrators foUowed them dosdy, and later came a few 
planters. Dufing the First World War many Nyakyusa were impressed 
as porters, but pronounced economic change is a matter of the past 
five 10 tea years^^ during which time the Lupa goldfields of south 
Tanganyita have been opened up and have employed increasbg 
numbers of Africans on the diggings. During the past few yean the 
young men of the Nyakyusa have developed the habit of going for a 

* The Lngulu m ciBcd Mvamha ly the pnpk of the Spplua.tii»i of this 

ems, whitb may be traiuUted 'the hiil peopl^' rmiia frm place to pbj&tp u ilip doei 
the applicatioD of Cf. WUfon, YAr Cemitimtiem 1 ^p. 7 . 

* G^fcy WlLwo, TAf ^ Ngtxdt. 

^ J. F. El ton, Trmh awd ammig Mmtrnmwi ^Eauerm axd 

Afti^ {j SjigJ. 4 Writita m 19 
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few months, now to the goldldlda to cam money for tai 

and clodif$^ They sddnm stay more than sU months at a dmej often 
only one or two, so that their absence does not cause the same diffi¬ 
culties in their own commimlty that are found m other areas where 
the men spend longer periods away firotn home* 

Thr F amily and Wid^ Kinship Gf^pii^s 

The relationships of husband and wife, parent and child, sibling 
and sibling are continually Tiaible in the culture of the NyabyuJa. 
The holding of land and the economics of life m genera!^ the rules and 
procedure of law^ the emotional forma of ceremony, the dogma, rite, 
morahty, and syinbol of rdigion, the forms of knowledge and opinion 
—all arc interpeuctrated by these relationahips. 

The word 'family* is here used to mean the organized group of a 
man, his wife or wiveSj and their children of any age, but not to in¬ 
clude any other relatives* A married man is thus a member of two 
famihes, bis own and his fathers. A Nyaiyusa family, as we shall sec, 
does not become extinct when the father dies^ bis younger full- 
brother or his senior son steps into his place, and the group continues 
very much as before. In this society famiUes are sometimes mono- 
gamom, sometimes pdlygynousi and, in consequence, two more rela¬ 
tionships with which we are not famllLar in our own culture are in- 
dnded m the Nyakyusa ffinuly^ one is the relationship of co-wives and 
the other is that of half-siblings. Within a polygynous ffimiiy the 
different wives and their respective children form gronps to acme 
extent distinct &om one^ another; and the term ^individual family* is 
here used to denote the group of a man, one wife, and theit chlldjen^ 
whether that group is part of a polygynous family or forms a complete 
monogamous family by itself 

The Nyakyusa themselves have no separate word for either of 
these small groups; the word skek^h is occasionally used in the restricted 
sense to which we have here confined the word ’^fiuuily*, but more 
nsualiy mcaiiB the whole of any single person’s recugnixed blood 
kindred, living or dead, both in the male and female lines; and it is 
here variously translated as stock, genealogy, kindred, kinsfolk, or 
Idnsmen. They also have a word which includes the whole of 

any one person a together with all hU recognized affines, and 

this is here tiaitaJated Velatives^ The term ^affioea* is used to translate 
the Nyakyusa word which b identical in meaning with it* 

M^^nage 15 le^JJy effected by the handing over of four 10 thirty 
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COW?, togotlicr with one or two buBs^ by the groom to his wife’s father. 
And thii transfer of cattle is the key to the whole Nyakyusa system of 
blood and affinal rdationship. Cattle hive a very high value became of 
their production of milk and zneat^ which are the most highly prized 
foods, and because of their scarcity; they are in oonsrant circulation^ 
and by their movement from one man to another they for ever create 
ind maintain the bonds of kinship and aliinityp CitUe circiiLate 
rapidly; few except duefr have more than ten cows in their herds at 
any one time; more often each man has paid out, for his own and his 
lons^ marriagea, five, ten, or twenty times the numbers of cattle that 
he at present possesses. A young man is given com^ by his father and 
sends them to his father-in-law; his fa therms iacome in cattle is derived 
partly from the increase of his own stock, but chiefly from the mar¬ 
riages of his own and hii brothers’ sisters and daughten, for it is the 
custom for foU-brothets and half-brothers to give one another cows as 
their daughters and sisters get married; the young man^s father-in-^bw 
gives the cows which he receive, some to his brothers, some to his son^ 
and some he keeps himself. And thna, continually^ the catde are driven 
down the pa ths of human relationship. 

The passage of cattle makes the children of a marriage members of 
thdr father’s family; the sons can inherit from their father, and the 
daughters, when they marry in ihdr turn, bring cattle to him. Bur if a 
woman bears a child to a man who has given no cows for her, the child 
has no right of inhentance anywhere, and belongs either to her hus¬ 
band or father, not to its own biological sire. 

Getting married is not a single event; the marriage-cattle are 
seldom handed over all at once, but in ones, twos, or thrcH over a 
period of years; and a girl very commonly goes to visit and sleep with 
her betrothed husband, from time to time, for several years before she 
finally leti up house with him and begins to bear hii children. There 
are three ways of getting married ; (l) by negotiation with the girrs 
father, (z) by running with an unmarried girl, and (3) by running 
ofr with a married woman. The first is the ideal, socially approved, 
method and is not uncommonly followed. The negotiations often be¬ 
gin while the girl is stUl an inlant, sometimes even brfors she ii bom; 
the man or his father sends one or two cows to her father to bespeak 
her These cows are counted as part of the marriage- 

cattle (^gtffcla) and the girl is henceforth called his Srife’, but she lives 
at home with her parents^ Sometimea a boy is betrothed by hit father 
while be himself is still young, but always, 1 think, to a girl several 
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years his juniDr. Such betrothab are tJetermincd by the fricDdship df 
the two families. A girl who is bespoken m inftncy not, ideally, go 

to live altogether with her husband till after she has reached puberty 
and passed through the elaborate initiation which then takes place. 
But there is an interroediare period when, from the age of tt-o or 
earlier^ she is allowed to visit and sleep with her husband from time to 
time. The man sends a hen to her father to ask for his wife (j^kwnsima^ 
and the old man agrees to let her go on occasional visits^ But she is 
seldom allowed to go until at least three cows, in all, have been 
received for her. She is often not defiowered before puberty, and she 
and her husband alwaji?, at first, practise limited intercourse without 
penec radon. Not infrequently, however, full intercourse takes place 
on some occasion and her parents usually find out when it does. If the 
girl has been forced against her will, or generally ill treated, her 
father sends back the cows he has received for her and breaks off the 
marriage; more often, however, there is no question of ill treatment, 
and he sends his daughter to hve with her husband, saying: *You have 
made her a woman yonrself" you must pay the rest of the marriage^ 
cattle quickly/ Occasiotiallj the father does nothing at all* 

\\ e have no evidence to suggest that the girls in any general way 
dislike sleeping with their husbands before puberiy, rather the reverse; 
and the men say^ *It Is good, it accustoms a girl to her husband/ 
But some girls dislike the particular men to whom they are betrothed^ 
initiation of a girl at puberty la^ts for some months and 
includes several exchanges of food beiween her family and that of her 
husband, and a number of rites and ceremonies in which both her girl 
friends of the same village* and her husband’s friends from big; village 
participate, fra girl is not bespoken before puberty the initiation is 
still carried out in a modified form, but its fuH significance is lost. 

Soon after her initiacion a girl, if she has been bespoken, goes to live 
altogether vHth her husband, to play her part in his economy and to 
bear him children. If only a fow cow^ have been received for her, her 
father insists on one or tw^o more being handed over before she is 
allowed to go^ At some time, perhaps during the girFs initiation, per¬ 
haps years later, the ohkwa ceremony takes place. The bulk of the 
marnage-cattle are brought to her father by the husband and his 
vfllage neighbours; her ^mothen^ prepare a great deal of food for the 
gu«ts to cat; there h dancing, feasting, and great excitement. 

The number of cows handed over varies wiii the wealth and social 
* See below,-The Age-tillage*, 
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status of two i^niilies coactmcd. Six to ten cows ii now the oiosi 
usual number, but somerimea as ftw as four or as manj as thirty change 
hands. The number has been going up steadily; before the coming of 
the Europeans^ marriages with only one cow were commoni 

The second method of marriage is adopted when a man falls m love 
with a grown girl^ who is not bespoken^ and cannoi find the cows to 
sathfy her father at once; he runs off with her and regularises the 
position later by sending cattle. The third method ia adopted when 
a man falls in love with a married woman and has cowi ava.LLabLc; he 
runs off with her and then returns to her first husband the cows he had 
given for her, with two in addition as adultery fine. But this return 
ia usually made only after the first husband has brought a lawsuit 
against him. 

Adultery is extremely common nowadays; w^hen a man runs off 
wiihj of Ls discovered seducing^ a ntarried woman and has not enough 
cows to marry her, he is legally compelled to pay two cows for 
the adultery to her husband. In prc-£urDpean days an adultcrerj if 
caught^ was usually killed by the husband and hia brothers, and 
adultery was then a rare event. 

The extent to which a girl is allowed to choose whom the whl 
many is diOicult to gauge and varies in different circumstances. 
Opportunities of meeting and flirting with young men at dances and 
ceremonies are frequent; and owing to the abolition by the Europeans 
of the death penalty for adultery^ and the new legal rights of women^ 
girls arc freer now than they used to be, for their lovers no longer fear 
to run off with them If they are married or bespoken (which is in 
Nyakyusa law very much the same thing] and the ghrs submission can 
no longer be enforced by beating. The custom of betrothidg infant 
girls is less common than it used to be; they are now more chary of 
pledging iheij daughters^ ^for when they grow up they just run off 
with someone the*. A girrs choice however^ limlitd by the oecesihy 
of finding a lover who has cowt^ and not all young men have enough to 
secure her if she is already mamed, though they may have enough to 
pay an adultery fine. 

Owing, in part, to the laws of inheritance^ by which a man^s full-^ 
broihcr inherits before his son^ it is the older men who cooEfol the 
cattle* Every bai!helor la largely or wholly dependent on his own father 
(or his father^s hetr) for the cows for his first marriage, and he must 
hoe his father^s fields for many years before he ii given enough to secure 
a wife and to set up a family of his own. Economic reciprocity is an 
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dcia^Dt in most humn rdadDnships^ and k entm into the Npltpi^ 
relaiiomhip of father and son. Ic is wdl understoodp in thk society^ 
that after a certain length of rime spent hoeing his father®! fidda a 
young man ia entitled to some if hb father has any; aud if hb 

father delays too long the young man either stops hoeing for hb father 
or runs off with a girl to force his fathepa hand, or else he takes legal 
action and enforces hb daim^ Between father and son such law cases 
are rare, but they arc frequent between a young man and the brother 
of hb father who has inherited hb father^s wi^es, property, and posi¬ 
tion in the family. 

NonnaJiy a bachelor b given cows one by one, over a pciiod of 
years, and, as we have seen, he sends them, as he receives them, to the 
father of the girl he wants to many. One cow b sufficient for betrothal, 
but not until he has given three can he begin openly to sleep with her. 
And he cannot umaLLy set Tip hb own economy until he has given at 
least three cows and she haa reached puberty and been initiated r Ke 
may,ofcourse3 bespeak an already grown girl, but if he engages himself 
to a young one he b eipected to bring at least one ball as weU, daiipg 
the course of her initiation^ 

If he chooses to spend hb cows m adultery fines, he may, but he will 
then have to wait longer to get married. 

Thus the system of marriage by a transfer of cattle b, in tbia 
society, directly linked vdth a late marriage age for young men and 
with a privileged position for older menn When a boy gets cattle he 
at once gives them to an older man m order to secure hb daughter as a 
wifej the labour of every bachelor helps to increase hb father’s wealth 
in food ^ It IS in general the older men alone who afford more than 
one wife. And there b an average difference of ten years or more in the 
initial marriage age of men and gbls. The tax rcgbiers show in part of 
the dbtrict, among 3,000 adult men/ 34 per cent, bachelors, 37 per 
cent, monogamists, and 29 per cent, polygynbts; and investigation 
proves that, generally speaking, it b the young men who arc bachelors, 
the men over forty-five years of age who arc polygynbts* 

Though cattle arc thetr most valued form of wealth, it b on agricul' 
ture that the economy of the Nyakyusa b primarily based. Meat and 
milk are luxuries, but daily bread comes from the fields. Hard work in a 
fer^e muntry provides food for each family, and the millet beer 
wUdi b the ordinary material of hospitality, and employment of 
ur+ Hospitality brings a man prestige and authority among hb 
* Fraumed lo be fifage or over. 
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fellows^ on the possession of sufficient food lugelf depends the 
contentment of Ida wiTe3+ And in the pFoductioiip prep wtionp i^nd 
eating of food the rclationalups of the and of the indiridiial 

family within it, are clearly visible. 

Hoeing ia normally the work of men^ planting, weeding, reaping, 
and cooking are the work of women.The men, young and old, hoe for 
four or five hours on most monungs of the year; in the lower altitudes 
they begin well before sunrise and finish about 9—10 a.m., on the up¬ 
land plateau they begin latex and continue till noon or beyond. The 
energetic ones sometimes hoe again for an hour or two in the late 
afternoon. Different crops are planted at different soisons of the year,, 
*0 that there is always some hoeing to be done.. Nowadays some 
women whose husbands and/or sons are away hoe for thcinsdyesp but 
this u an innovation. 

In a polygynous fondly each wife has her own fields hoed 

by her husband and bis sons, which she plants, weeds, and rea|^ with 
the help of her own daughters, and the produce of which she luea to 
cook for her husband, her own children, and herself The relative rights 
of husband and wife to dispose of produce vary with different crops, 
but no cQ-wife has any rights over a woman's food^ She may, and often 
doeSf ask her co-wives to hdp in her fields and sends them presents 
of cooked food from her own fire; she may help them and receive 
presents in return; but they hare no rights ovei: her fidds or her 
food, only her husband and heisdf. 

Each wife has cither a hut to herself or else a separate alcove m a 
large hut, and there she has her fire for cooking. She fetches hex own 
firewood and water, or sends an unmamed daughter for them^ 

At meab the ag» and seies eat separatdy; in some polygynoui 
fomibes each wife sends a dish to the huibaud, in others the wiva 
ukc it in turns to cook for him. The husband cats done or with neigh¬ 
bours of his own age^ to share his diihf the older boys and their fidendi 
eat ieparatdy from the younger children, and each mother again 
usually eats with her own daughters, apart. 

In the rdadonjhip of husband and wife the chief dements are 
sexoal intercourse, co-operation in work, the procreation of children, 
and foctors of persona] inclination, character, and temperaments By 
men women are praised for sexual skOl, deanUness, and beauty, for 
regular cooking and hard work, for thdr fecundity, and for gentlcnos 
of speech and behavionr, and those with opposite qualities are 
* See bebw, The A^vUb^' 
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cTiticized. Among women men are praised for sesnial skill md 
anentiveness, for vigour in hodng and skill in house-building, and for 
kmdness; while sexual neglccr, laziness, impotence, and cruelty are 
disliked, and majr cause a woman to leave her husband for another man 

The birth of children is a most impottant factor in the marriage 
relationship, for children are greatly desired both by men and women. 
They are desired for themselves and also because they bring th^r 
parents wealth and prestige; a boy will one day work in the fields of 
bis father and mother, a girl will bring in cattle from her marriage. 
And the possession of children brings compliments and respect both to 
man and woman. Impotence and barrenness arc well-known facts, and 
niagic is much used to cure them; but apart from their operation it is 
b^eved that each conceptbn directly depends upon the frctjuenqr 
with which a man visits his wife. And thus the bearing of children is, 
for a woman, a demoostration of her husband's great affection for her. 
People adduce the number of children that a woman has borne to 
prove, in conversation, that she is her husband's favourite. 

Polygyny is the ideal of every pagan Nyakyusa; a plurality of wives 
is necessary, in this society, for full sexual satisfaction; wives bring 
a inan wealth, prestige, and authority; the more mves he has the more 
children, he thinks, will be bom to him. 

It is believed that any contact with the sexual fluids is dangerous to 
a young child’s health, and so^ after a woman has borne a child, her 
husband is supposed wholly to refoain from intcicotuse with her for 
some months until the child is old enough to play by itself and allow 
its mother time lo wash in the mornings before touching it. Then he 
may begin to visit her again, but still she must not become pr^ant 
until the child is of an age to be weaned, ‘if she does her breasts be¬ 
come rotten’ and the first child is harmed. As children are not weaned 
for two or three ycare, this rule involves the couple in two years or 
more cither of coim interruptuM or of infrequent iutercoiirse (which 
also is believed to avoid conception). These taboos on intcfcourse 
after a chUd’s birth are usuaUy observed in pnedee, and are one of the 
reasons for polygyny among the Nyakyusa. 

Another reason is the absence of hired labour. With a few excep¬ 
tions only Way a man can increase the supply of labour permanently 
at hjs disposal is by marrying more wives. Polygyny Is the mark of 
a wealthy man, conditioned by his control of cattle, conditioning hts 
supp yo ^ ^ cattle aptnt in marriage come back again with 

mterenas the folygynhC^ daughters begin to be betrothed andinarried 
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It is eitrexady common for a man to taJte w his second or third 
wife the sister^ half-sister, or brother** daughter of his first or second 
wife. By doing so a man pays a great compliment to the wife whose 
sister, or niece, he takes and to her family; his atiion imphe* complete 
satisfaction with her and firiendship with her family. He sends his 
wife home *to fetch out (her kinsw'oman) into the open^ ; 

but she will not agree to do so unless she approve* of him ai a husband, 
and so, if she does agree, her action likewise compliments him. I know 
of one case in which a man wished to talc his second wife^s younger 
sister in this way, but his wife refused to go and fetch her on the 
ground that he was a bad husbands 
The children of one man and two close kinswomen have almost the 
relationship of full-siblings, but not quite, and I propose to call their 
relanon*hip that linked haif-iihlmgj (see below). 

In a polygynous family the first wife manied, the chief wife 

is in a privileged poshioD; she is entitled to the respect of her 
co-wives and her eldest son Is her husband** nltbnate heir. A man can¬ 
not lightly divorce his first wife, for while the other wives he obtains by 
his own efforts, with his own cattle, she is married with cattle given 
him by his father, who must be consulted before she ia divorced and 
who is offended if she is sent away without very good cause. 

Besides the chief wife there b, in most polygjTious households, a 
favourite wife who in fact has grcaier pri vilcges* Ideally a 

man b supposed to be fair to all hb wive* and to distribute milk, Land, 
and sexual attentions equally between them, with perhaps a slight bias 
in favour of his chief wife* But usually one wife is her husband** favour- 
iie and is given by him an undue iharc of the household^t milk supply, 
and sometime* he hoes more land for her than for the others a* wdL 
Divorce b legally effected by the return of the mamage-caitle. No 
pagan woinan in thb society ever desbes to live aiugl^ and so when a 
wife leave* her husband it is alwap with the [ntention of maxxying 
same other man. Usually she has a particular man in mind who hat 
been making love to her and who has cows enough to redeem her* but 
not alway*. A woman may^ a* w'e have described already^ run off with 
a lover and then, as soon as he has returned the marriage-cattle and the 
adultery fine to her former husband, she becomes hb legal wife, and 
her children by him are legitimate. If she ha* no lover to run off with, 
or if her lover wbhes to avoid the adukety fine, the woman goes to 
court * (before 1936 fhe went to her own chief] and publicly refuse* to 
* See below, *Tbe Chiefdom". 
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live with hear hnsband. She may or msty aot give a reison for leaving 
him, but if she pmistentlf refuses to go back to him there is now no 
way of compelluig her to do so. The judges say to her: ‘Well, you must 
find the cattle’, and so she stays, either with her fether or in the chaige 
of a court official, until some man comes to many her. Then the cows 
are returned to her first husband and the divorce is ejected. In pre- 
European times a woman could only appeal to her own father, who 
would nCTCr agree to a divorce onless for violent ill treatment. A man 
has the right to divorce his wife, that is to send her away and demand 
back hb cows, if she is dirty or lazy in housework or if she commits 
adultery, but sncn do not often demand a divorce for adultery 
it IS persistent. If a man sends his wife away for some such reason she 
retunu to her father and he, if he has cows available, sends hack to her 
husband his marriage-cattle; if he has not got the cows the husband 
must wait until the girl is remarried. 

Into the rdadDnship of mother and daughter economic co-opera¬ 
tion and reciprocity enter. The care of young children is largely in the 
hands of their elder sisters, and the girls also help their own mothcis in 
fidd-worfc and in fetching and carrying. In return their mothers cook 
for them, teach them how to cook, and how to make mats. 

Each mother is responsible also for her own daughter’s virginity. 
One of the bulls which a young man brings during the initiation of 

wife is only given if the girl is found on examination to he 
still virgin, or if he has defiowered her hi mself. If it is given, this hull 
belongs to the girl’s mother to eat with her own friends. But in spite 
of her mother’s responsibility for her, a girl leams nothing positive 
from her mother about sei, but from her own slightly older foiends; 
with them she discusses the technique of love-making in detail, but 
never with her mother. 

The relatioDsbips of siblings are, in general, closer than those of 
half-siblings, and the eldest son in each individual fomily is privileged 
a^bove his brothers. A boy’s claim for cattle is, as we have seen, partly 
based on the time and energy he has put into hoeing Lis parents’ fields; 
but it also depends, in part, on having full-nsters of hu own. When a 
girl mames, the cows come to her lather, but her own full-brothers 
e^ect to revive these cowa, in time, for their own marriaga, in the 
o m their age. Though the father controls the cattle the brothers 
® cows and th^ have an ultimate legal rlaim to 

them v^h o% gross laziness or insult to their father can altogether 
vituie. The eldest of a group of ftiU-brothers b the first to draw on 
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these cows and to marrji th junJors wait longer. FuU-brothers are 
bound together in many ways; the eldest, who is privileged, is bound 
to help hh Juniors in any way he can, and they in turn respect him and 
in time give to him some cows fiom the marriage} of their own 
daughters; and each makes the others' quarreb hla own. ^^'^lat chiefly 
nnitea them is the law of inheritance, for though the eldest has hnt 
right to the cattle from their sisters* marriages, and though the 
younger ones, later in life, give cattle from their daoghten* marriages 
to him, yet they arc his hekt, and all hb privileges in time pass to them . 
When the eldest dies his Den fuU-bmther steps into hb place, takes hb 
wives, huts, land, and cows and looks after his children; after him the 
next full-brother mherits and so on, until, when all are dead, their pro- 
peny and wives pass to the neat generarion. 

The heir has exactly the same obligations to his predecessor's dul- 
dren that the dead man had himself while aljve, but frequently he hat 
less will to perform them; and Ms conformity Is often only aianred by 
the pressu re of legal, conven rioiul, and religious sanctions. 

This rule of inheritance is part of a more general fact, which is that, 
in Nyakyusa society, death does not break a family and its rdarion- 
ships, but simply altem the particular people between whom these 
rdatioruhipi obtain. Only rarely does death leave a man or woman 
widowed, or a child orphaned; nearly always someone is at once sub- 
srituced in place of the one who has died. When a woman dia young 
her parents are bound, if her husband requests it, either to give another 
daughter to him or ebe to return part of the maxriage-cittle so that he 
can obtain anothervrife; when a man dies hb wives and children art not 
left alone but taken by hb heir. If the heir is a brother he takes all the 
women as hb wives; if a son, be builds a separate hut for hb own 
mother and takes the others. And the heir b now 'the father^ of ibe 
dead man's children. Even when a man and all hb fuU-brotbers are 
dead, the families of each are still united for some pnipoeei under the 
leadership of each oueV senior son (eldest son of cMef wife)« The 
seniDT son b now called 'father' by hb siblings and half-si blinp, he is 
religiously responsible for them all (see below), he normally exchangci 
cows with the eldest brother in each individual family (lee below), he 
is entitled to their respect and obedience* 

Half-bmthers may, or may not, be linked cspedaDy closely to¬ 
gether, They may, as we have seen, be linked by blood when their two 
mothers are either ristert or dose kinswomen; they may also be 
linked by an exchange of cattle, by liking each other'i cowi' 
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(eiokamufula). Each group of full-brothers regards the cow* that 
come in {tom the marriages of their sbters as their own cattle, but the 
father disposes of these cattle as he wishes. If he gives some of their 
oo»vs to a half-brother, he thereby creates between the eldest of the 
group and this man the special relationship of ‘milkbg each other^s 
cows’j and it is expected tbat the cows given will in time be returned 
by this half-brother from the marriage-cattle either of a fiUl-sister or 
of a da^ughter of his own. And the exchange once begun goes onj as 
their sisters and daughters many' they continually give each other 
cows; between their respective sons also the exchange usnally con¬ 
tinues, but between theit grandsons it lapses. Reciprocity is expected 
and can be I^ally enforced, but it is not insisted upon so long as the 
two men concerned are friends, and its full legal enforcement at once 
breaks the relationship. If two such half-brothers (or their sons) 
quarrel, one may take legal action for ‘separation’ (ttkalciaHti) against 
the other. The cows that have been handed over by both side* since 
the beginning of the relationship (perhaps twenty or thirty years 
before) are counted up, and one or the other is ordered to pay mer 
the balance to make the numbers equal. After this the two arc ‘no 
longer kinsmen’ ; they have no mutual obligations and do not attend 
each other's funerals. 

It is usual for a father to create this reUtionship between his senior 
sm and the eldest of each group of foU-biothers, so that by this ex¬ 
change of cows Ae family is held together. The linkage of half- 
brothers by 'milking each other’s cows* is important in inheritance. 
If a man with no full-brother, or half-brother linked by blood, dies 
and leaves no sons, or sons too young to inherit, then the inheritance 
passes to a half-brother linked by exchange of cows. 

Religion enters continually into family life and helps to maintain 
uader Knihip bonds also. The Kyakyusa religion falls, broadly, into 
t rce intimately related parts: the ancestor cult, witchcraft, and 
magic. Taken as a whole their reUgion, as they believe, secures for them 
many of the most important values of Ufe—health, good crops, and 
success m various enterprises; it provides an intelligible explanation 
ot death and misfortune by tracing them to the ill will either of the 
ancestral spints or of living men acting through witchcraft or magic; 
in Its rit uals it reives the emotion of fear and replaces it by hope and 
confidence; while die beUeved destructive action of the ancestors 
and of men is generally, though not entirely, linJked w-ith morality.' 

■ Cf. God&q, .A„ Africa h. . (Jao. i«6). 
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The cominoiiest explamtion of mijfortune is that soine wrong done 
bj' the ^ictimj or by hJs dose kLnsoian^ has provoked the spiriu or his 
fellow men to angerp 

As long as a man ka^ alive a father^ a father’s full-brother^ or senior 
brother or half-brother/ of hb thb senior LLnsiuan deab with the 

ancestral spirits, not only on his behalf* biit also on behalf of his 
wives and children; a nd health is the chief value which Ms prayers are 
believed to secure for them. In the absence of sickness or misfortune 
appeal b seldom made to the spirits, but when some membeT of a 
lineage or hb wife or child faUs sick, the anger of the spiriu is often 
suspected as a possible cau^ Tliere are usually other reasons suspected 
as wdl, and so the sickness is taken to a dUviner for diagnosis. Various 
causes are suggested to the diviner and he, by means of a magical 
technique, selects one among them^ If the anger of the spirits is 
selected, then this senior kinsman mnst pray for the one who is sick* 
if he is to recover. ViTien half-broihen live at a distance from one 
another, after their father and hb brothers have died, then each may 
pray to the spirits to cure a little sickness in hb own family, but if the 
sickness persists, then a message must be sent to the senior kinsman. 
And, as the anger of the spirits b due to wrongdoing* the sinner must 
reform hb ways as well. 

The wrongs which rouse the spirits to anger are usually breachei of 
family morality. If a son does not respect hb father or uunlts him, if an 
heir neglects to feed and provide for the dead manb children, thed^ 
when sickn^s frUs on him or hb own children* it wU] probably be 
traced to the auger of the spirits at hb behaviour. 

Space does not allow any fuU analysb of religion in family life and iu 
the relationships of kinsmen and aflina. Nor only the ancestor cult 
but witchcraft and magic are factors in them. A man’s neglect of a 
wife or hb cruelty to her may* it b believed^ Ic^d to hb falling sick 
through her wirchtraft and that of sympathetic neighbours^ hb 
relations with hb father-in-law are affected by the fear that if he 
offends him* hb fathcr-in-Iaw may* by magical means, kill hb children* 
and so on. 

Wider kinship groupings than the famDy gather at rites and cere¬ 
monies and are recoguiaed in the rules against incest. But there arc no 
clans; there is no descent group continuous down the generations 
with a common name and dehnite membership. Each individual 
famOy has its owu penumbra of kinsfolk; the effective kindred of a 

^ Prcuidoi the reUtkfuliip b¥tw«u thena hai not b«n l^aUy hmhtn [we jboTc). 
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man and Ha soH;, or of two half-brother?} are not aU the aame, while 
each mgb person ia cspedall)r related hy respect, affection, and 
tnntual obligations to pirdctilar khismeii bi^ond his own familf* 
Descent^ a? we haye seen, is patrilineal eicept in the case of illegiti¬ 
mate children. A man asied for his ^iehh always tcdtes first the names 
of hifi paternal forebear? as far as he can remember. But if he h related 
through mother or grandmother to a chief he usually volunteers this 
fact as part of his and questions always elicit some knowledge 

of his mother's paternal kinsfolk and a statement that '‘they are my 
ekek^h too'. Descendants of a common grandjhther (either paternal 
Or matemal} are forbidden to manyi and no case of infiangement has 
come to my notice^ descendants of a common grcat-grandhithcr are 
supposed not to marry, but they sometimes do ao before the reLaiion- 
ship is discovered, and then simply drink a proicctiye medicme but 
do not break the marriage. 

The bond between a man and his mother^s brother (ommp^a) ii 
mainly constituted by the passage of cattle. "My real mother's brother*, 
they say, ‘is the one who took the bulk of the marriage-cattle which 
my father gave for my mother', and it is between this particular 
brother and a woman's eld^t son that the bond is strongest. Because 
this brother of his mother has taken ‘our cattle' and married with them, 
the young man has a certain right of maHng free with his property 
daring his life, the right to recme from him one cow to set up a herd 
of his own with, and a r«iduary right of mheritance if fhk unde dies 
childless and leaves no brothers. If Hs mother's brother does die with¬ 
out other heirs, it is only the particular wife obtained with and the 
particular progeny of his father's marriage-cattle that the young man 
%can claim^ 

Ceremonies, and particularly funerals, are the occa^ns on which 
the effective rdatiyes of any one family meet dl together, both 
kinsmen and affines. I have even heard kinship deffned by attendance 
at fonerals. One man argued chat he was not related to another be¬ 
cause, though they were admittedly genedogicaly related, they did 
not att^d the funerals in each other's families and were not therefore 
really kinsmen at all. 

Known blood-kinship is a common occasion of friendship* bnt it 
does not necessarily produce it, while the absence of friendship can 
render many of the normal kinship bonds quite inoperative. We have 
^ already quarrels may destroy the relationsHp betvron half- 
brothers and lead to a judicial separation. On the other hand, I have 
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observed two men meet for tlie first time, discover a coimndn great- 
grandfather^ and at once become friends, A few months later the 
sister of one of them died and the other went to the funeral and 
behaved there Uke a dose kiitaman. 

Proximity is another factor of great importance in the relations of 
Idnsfolh^ for while nearness of dwelling does not always make for 
friendshipj yet a considerable distance tends to lessen it and to make 
attendance at funerals impossible^ 

One of the most stringent taboos in Nyakyusa life is that which 
separates father and daughter-in-law, A woman may never speak to^ 
approach} or look at her husband’s father. If she does it is believed 
that ahe will die^ through the ^breath’ of indignant neighbour^} a pain¬ 
ful and Imgeriiig death. And the taboo is exceeded from her own 
father-in-law to aU his dassificatory brothen. TIic normal routine of 
life is constantly interrupted by w'omen’s avoidance of these men: 
they crouch and hide and make wide detours to avoid them, a man 
comes into a room and a woman runs ont hastily^ a father cannot 
enter his son's house while hU son^s wives are cooking there, cere¬ 
monies are duplicated to avoid bringing them in contact. Few people 
seem to realize the meaning of this taboo^ but occasionally a man is 
found who tdJs a story which makes its function abundantly clear. 
It is said that an old chief, long ago before the taboo was insthuied, 
fell in love with his son's wife and took her, and such was the horror 
of everyone at what he had done that this taboo was mstituted. This 
story expresses the necessity, in a society where the old men are 
accustomed co take the young women as wives^ of guarding in some 
way against the possibility of a father desiring bis own son*s wife for 
himself; more partic daily perhaps because the cows for her marriage 
have come from him* 

This taboo separating father and daughter-in-law Li one of the 
reasons for the age-viUage lyitem which we mast next discuss. For 
in Nyakyusa society father and son live in different vilbges. 

The most characteristic relationships of the Nyakyusa people are 
those which centre in the age-village- Villages and age-gronps are 
common enough in oth^ societies, and are familiar lo all of us, but 
it is rare to find them combmed ■ h Is very uncommon to find, as we do 
among the Nyakyusa, that local group of contemporariea live together 
for most or all of their lives. 
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Age^^viliigcs fUe formed by groups of meoj aU roughly of the same 
age, their wivs and young childrea. Women bdong to the Tillages of 
their husband^ young children to those of their fathers. The nnrober 
of households m an age-village varies, bur thirty to forty 13 a fair 
average. Girls, as we have seen, live at home until they many, which 
they normally do soon after puberty, and then each goes to the house 
and joins the village of her husband. But boys, who many later in Efc, 
leave home at about the age of ten or eleven and sec up villages of their 
own, 

(n) H^rd’^hoys^ Between the ages of about sii and eleven the boys 
deep at their fathers' houses and herd their fiithers^ cattle. This is a 
fulltime if not a very ardnoua occupation; the cattle arc driven out 
about an hour after sunrise and return to be milked about 1 p.m*^ 
after an hour or two they are again driven out and do not come back 
until snnjcc. The cattle of Bve to ten neighbours are usually herded 
together by their young sons; and so these boys spend all the day 
together for several years of their Uvea, This group of boys is the germ 
of the future age-village; it is a community with a common activity 
in the herding of the cattle, with a leader, and with laws and customs 
of its own. 

‘When we herd cows as boys", a friend of mine told me^ *thefc is 
always one who is obeyed by his fdiows whatever he says. No one 
chooses him, he gains his leadership and his prestige by bodily strength. 
For always, when we are all boys together among the cows, we vie 
with one another and dispute about going to turn back straying 
cattle, or about fetching fire to cook the food we have brought with 
ua. And so we start fighting, and we go on fighting until one of ns 
beats all his fellows completely, and so becomes tbe leader. And then 
it is he who sends the othets to turn back straying cattle^ to fetch fire 
and to collect firewood. And he Is greatly rcapected+ He settles quarrels 
toOi Whac we quarrel about most as l^ys is a particular insnlt; one 
says to another:^ ^*You are only a child, you are, I am your ieniQr.”Tbi5 
is always happening, and then it 13 the part of the one who is leader 
to set those two on to fight. We all stand round and watch and the 
one who Erst cries is proved the difld/ 

Tbe herd-bop of my own acquaintance, a group of eleven alto¬ 
gether, told me that besides insulting one another like this, bop often 
cause trouble in their little community by stealing cow-bells &om 
one another's cattle and hiding them away for future use. And one 
day, when I visited the local herd^ the leader of the herd-bop told me 
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tK«y had caught two boys drowning a sheep that momiBg so as to be 
able to pretend it had drowned it&elf bjr aeddent;, and then they would 
have had some of the meat to eat« TVe beat thciD very inuch^ he told 
me, and he called one of the cidprita to come and exhibit kb weals. 
The leader funbaf explained to me that such cases would not ever be 
reported at home unless the culprits themselves complained to thdr 
parents that they had been unjustly beaten, ^Then*j he said, *1 should 
explain what they had done, and they would get beaten again/ 

The time that is not spent in herding cows, in arranging and watch¬ 
ing duels, and in punishing wrongdoers, is spent in playing various 
games, occasionally in pitched battles with neighbouring herd-boys, 
and in cooking and eating small amounts of food brought &om bome+ 

Friendships formed between members of this group sometimes 
last a lifetime. An old man once said to me of a friend of hb who had 
died: *We herded cows together when we were boys/ 

As the boys one by one reach the age of ten ordenren, two important 
changes usually take place in their lives. Firstlya they leave the herding 
of cows to their younger brothers and tbtnuelvm begin die business 
of hoeing thefidda which will occupy them until they die; and secondly, 
they no longer sleep in the houses of their fathers but join an age- 
village of boys- These two changes usually, but not always, take place 
at the same time, and normally at about tht age of ten or deven years, 
well before puberty. But there are cases where speda] drcunutances 
put the age of one or both of these changes later; I know one boy who 
herds his fathcr^s cattle although he has reached puberty, became he 
has no younger brother old enough to take over, and there are only 
6 ve or six boys in his herd-group altogeiher. And in general I am told 
it is not uncommon for some boys who have reached puberty to be 
found still herding cattle. Again, iu one age-village the boys leave 
home a little later than usual because there are leopards about, and 
it is dangerous for small boys to walk from the village of their fathers to 
that of the boys after dark. 

(S) Thf beyf viiiagi. When a fair number of the fons of a village of 
married men have reached the right age, their Withers give them a 
piece of land to one side of the parent village on which to buddi 
There they build little huts of reeds for themselves, suBiciently well 
^tched to keep out the heavy rain, and there they ilcep* The build¬ 
ing of the huts on this land begins in a playful manner, before the 
boys move. While they are stOl herding the cows and sleeping at home 
they build miniature huts ihcre in their spare time, but do not sleep 
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in them. When they move they build slightly more substantial huts 
with a better thatth. Until he marries each boy hoes his father’s 
fields in his father’s village and eats food cooted by his own mother at 
his father’s house. But he sleeps with his hiends. Thus betw'een the 
time when he leaves home and his marriage each is a member of two 
viBageSj economically he still belongs to that of his father^ socially to 
that of his own contemporaries* Though bachelors eat at their parents’ 
homes, it is very rarely that they do not eat in the company of their 
own friends. A bachelor does not simply go home to cat by himself^ 
but a group of bachelors^ brierLck of the same boys’ village, go round 
together eating at the house of each one’s mother m turn. 

In an age-village of married men there are always several didcient 
herds of cattle; and it b not only chose from the same group of herd- 
boys that set up a new village together, but all the sons of the age- 
village. WTien a boy leaves the herd-group he joins a larger community, 
including the friends of his own age who have herded cows wdth him, 
but many others as well. Any boys’ village is found to consbt primarily 
of the sons of the members of some older viUage who originally gave 
the land for its building, but, w^e shall see later, sons of other villages 
live there toOp 

At the beginning, when a group of boys starts a new age-village^ 
or when boys join one already formed, they do not all have a hut to 
themselves! two or three friends share a hut. But later, aa they grow 
older, each builds for himsclfr The younger ones build their huts of 
reeds, but the older ones try to get a few bamboos from their fathers 
or senior rdativea and build more solid houses. Married men build 
entirely of bamboOi but often in a boys’ village you will find a com¬ 
promise between bamboo and reed, both being used in the same house, 
and the houses of bachelors, even chough they be all of bamboo, are 
sinaller than those of married men. The technique of good building 
is not very difficult, and the older boya instruct and help their juniofSs 
as they join the villagie, to improve the skill playfully acquired as herd- 
boys lo as to build more substantial huts. 

One of the chief foods of the Nyakyusa is the banana; men plant 
bananas immediately round thdr huts, though their fields are mostly 
at a dhtance. And bachelors, while they continue to eat their main 
meals at thdr partis* village, plant bananas round their own huts as 
well. Bananas begin to bear very quickly, sometimes within a year of 
planting, and so, soon after the establishment of a boys’ village, iis 
members have bananas of thefr own, which they cook for themselves 
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and eai with ihcir friends at cxid times during the day* But they have 
as yet do fields^ 

There is no formal miciatioii of bojra at puberty ; but^ on the other 
handp the custom of leaving home and joinmg a boys^ village is directly 
connected by the Npiyusa with their ideas of decency in sexual life. 
They chinlc it is perfectly all right to discuss sex openly among friends 
of about the same age but altogether wrong to discuss it cither in the 
presence of, or with, their parents or those of their parents^ genera¬ 
tion. If a boy learns about love-matingj in any way^ &om his parents 
the Nyakyuw think that he will not respect them properly, and that he 
himself will be a fool^ A boy must leam these things from his inunediate 
seniors and friends. One man said to me: 'If a boy after about ten years 
old stays at home to sleep^ he is laughed at by his friends and hU 
oivn parents send Mm away. They say: ''If he sleeps at home he will 
hear AS'hat his parents calk about at night, the night is always full of 
lewd calk ; and he may even see them imdressing. He will grow up a 
fool, with little wisdom.** You see at the boys^ viliage'p he went on lo 
say, ‘the older boys tell all sorts of storiet, especially about women, 
they discuss love-making and women, and tell tales of their own con¬ 
quests. The younger ooei listen to these things and that is all right in 
the boys' village, that is how we learn. But w^e compare in our mindt 
and think that if a boy stays at home it is as if be hstened to all this 
from his parents, and people always do talk lewdly at night; and that 
is veiy bad, that ia foolishness^ Bui, in the boj's* village it is good for 
the young ones to listen, that is how children grow up,* 

On another occasion when 1 told this same man that in Europe 
many people thought it a good thing for boys to gci sexual instruction 
from their parents and teachers he was shockedi ‘But I think it is 
impossible*, he protested, ‘for parents to go into detail with their 
children; there u coo much shame on both sides. And if they did, it 
would damage the childrcn*s respect for them/ 

There is chus a correlatJon in this lociety between rhe age-village 
system at its genesis and the belief that a boys* dawning interest m sex 
must be informed, not by hli parents, bui by friends only a little older 
chan himself. 

Pew men marry before twenty-five yean of age, but afain with 
girls begin before puberty. Affairs are related m detail to friends in 
the age-viUage, and the younger ones leam by Ikceniag; and they also 
leam when the older boys send them as messengen to the girls of their 
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Besides tie more serious love-^ffaUa which are carried on m secret^ 
groups of boys from the same age-village commonij flirt with any girls 
they meet on the way, and. it is then that the incest taboos are learnt. 
If one of the boys h known to be related to one of the girls, either 
through a common grandfather orgrtat-grand&ther, his companion!! 
send him away. *Don*t you see your sister h here? You cannot comer 

Contrary to a general belief about ‘primitive* societies, homosexual 
intercourse is common in the boys* village, between cJose friends, but 
there is no evidence of lasting perversion; homosexuality is said to be 
always fauu The older men in diBcussion dismis it with the 

tolerant word ^adolescence*, it appears never to be continued after 
marriage, and all except the feeble-minded get married sooner or later. 

But life in a boys* village also gives its members much information 
and wisdom unconnected with sea. There, as we have seen, boys per¬ 
fect their skill in building, and there also they learn to argue and 
express themselves with adult fluency. It is characteristic of the 
Nyakyusa legal system that small cas^ between neighbours are always 
first discussed and often finally settled in a friendly fashion in the 
presence of some friend or friends who act as arbitrators, without 
recourse to the constituted authorities. Small disputes about the 
eating of crops by cows, the possession of a doth or some coppers, the 
Ownership of a banana stem, and so on, occur in the boys* village as 
diewhere, and as elsewhere the people concerned often argue out to a 
finish before some friend or neighbour. And by listening to such dis¬ 
putes, or participating in them dther as judge or principal, the boys 
acquire rhetorical skill and some knowledge of law. In some boys* 
Tillages there is a recognized leader appomted by the political authori¬ 
ties of the chiefdora to settle graver disputes, in others there is not. 
The position of such a leader, where there is one, will be discussed 
later. 

Above all, the boys* village gives to its members the conversation and 
company of more of their own contemporaries than did the group of 
herd-boys, and company the Nyakyusa hold to be the greatest of 
educators^ In the most explicit di^ourse 1 heard on die value of com¬ 
pany my mformant explained that cleanliness, together with rhetorical 
and conversational skill, were all learned in company. These are bi?; 
exact words: ^e say that it is by conversing vrith our friends that we 
gain wisdom; it is bad to sic quite silent always in men*s company. A 
man who does this seems to us a fool, he learns no wisdom, he has only 
his own thoughts. And a man who does not spend time with other 
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people h alwiyi dirty, he does not cooipare himself with any friend. We 
say that we learn cleanliness of body in company^ the dirty ones 
leam from their more cleanly friends. Again if a man is accused to the 
chief and is unable to defend himself easily and with eloquence we 
mock at himandsay: "What is the matter with you! Do you live all by 
yourself? How Is it that you are so fooUsh We think that wisdom and 
cleanliness arc the two great things learnt in compaDy. We think it is 
bad to live alone far from other people, such a man learns nothings he 
never leams to express himself well, to converse pleasantly with friends, 
or to argue 2 case with eloquence. It is better to live with other people/ 

At first the sons of the parent village continue to join the boys* 
village as they grow up ^ but after some years* when the senior mem¬ 
bers of the boys’ village are about Beventeen or eighteen years old, 
the younger ones begin to be refused admittance to the village: *They 
are childreu/ The youag ones then either begin a new age-village of 
their own or else join a village which has already been started by the 
sons of a nearby meii*s village a little junior to that of their own 
fathers. If you inquire who are the members of such-and-such a boys* 
village you are always told that they are the sons of a particular village 
of men, but detailed mverEigation reveab tbe presence of some sons 
of other men^s tillages as wdL Brothers, half-broihers, and other 
relatives are sometimes memhers of the same village, but more often 
not; and if they do belong to the same village* that is because they are 
near each other in age, and were bom in the same village, not because 
they are kinsmen. 

The members of the boys* village, which h now dosed and no 
longer increases in numbers, contioue to grow older, and after a time 
they begin to get married. Getting marriedi as we have seen, is often 
a gradual process; but it is not until he has his wife permanently with 
him that a young man can have fields of hh 01™ and eat their produce 
at his own place. The cultivation of land requires the co-operation of 
mjn an d woman, cooking on any elaborate scale is a woman*s business^, 

As the members of a boys’ village marry the village does not move 
but it erpands. The houses are built ever bigger and farther apart and 
the adjacent land is brought under cultivation. The boys^ village with 
which I am best acquainted is in ibis transitional stage; ic has fifty- 
three members altogether, the majority of whom are single, but some 
few are married, cultivaic their own fields with their wives, and cat 
food cocked by their wives in their own houscSi Of those who are 
single some again are betrothed to girls who visit them from time to 
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umtf blit Mch still cdcivatu hk fiitlier’s fields md eats at kb fa therms 
home. 

(f) Tbf Hllagif, It b DOW necessary to understand the system 
of men’s Tillages and the general political organiaation ia whi^ the 
boys’ Tillage} finally take their place. 

The number of age-villages in one chicfdom, aH the members of 
which are married^ varies with different circumstances^ but the moat 
usual number [s from eight to fourteen. The age system is only broken 
by moving or by death; when a man dies his heir usually comes and 
lives where the dead man was living m his age-viilage. There he in-- 
herita the wives, thehuts^ the cotvs, and the land of hb predecessor; he 
inherits the dead man’s position in the village and often takes hb per¬ 
sonal name as well- The heir may be many yeata younger than his new 
neighbours, but he b now treated as their contemporary; he sits with 
them at ceremonies^ he shares their rights at any division of meat. The 
system in the villages b also broken by moving, for a stranger may 
come and be granted land in a village even though he b considerably 
older or younger than the balk of lu members^ But otherwbe mem¬ 
bers of a village are roughly contemporancs. 

In a village of married men each has one or more bamboo huts for 
himself and hb wives, with bananas round them; his homestead b 
dose to those of his neighbours, while the main garden-lands of the 
whole group are at a distance in several blocks or all together. Boun¬ 
daries between age-villages are not alw^ays apparent to a stranger; a 
solid hundred acres or so of houses and bananas may turn out to con¬ 
sist of two or three villages, each with its own organiiation, and each 
having blocks of garden-lands separate from the others^ 

In each viDage of married men, and usually in the older boys^ vil¬ 
lages as well, friere ban appointed leader or great commoner 
who b originally chosen for the position by the great commoners of the 
senior age-villages of that chiefdom. They try to select a man who is 
wealthy, who comes from a respected family, who has personal 
abiHty in judging cases, who b popular with his fellows, and in ifre old 
days ^ey looked also for quaUiIes of courage and the ability to lead 
men in war. The qualities W'hich the selecton look for in choosing a 
new great commoner are the due to bis functioiis. He b usually 
extremely hospitable to his neighbour^ he judges their cases, he b 
their leader at ceremonies, and in the old days He led them in war also. 
He represents their desires to the chief, and it is through him and in 
consultation with him that the chief gives orden. Finally, each great 
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commoner is believed to protect his own vill^jgers fram aggressive 
wicchcraft, to shield people and cattle from the spirictial forces ofeviL 

So important w this position of great comnioncr chat legal pre¬ 
cautions arc taken ^to prevent the great commoner becoming a chief, 
as several infortnants have put it to me. It is illegal to choose a great 
commoner from among the kinsmen of a chief; it is illegal to elect the 
son of a great commoner to that office in any age-village of his oavh 
contemporaria^ thongh he may perhaps mherit the posirion in his 
lather’s village when his father dies. 

The rela donsbips which arise from common membership of an age- 
village are condnually apparent in the N^'ikyusa culture. Ceremonies 
such as funerals are not only meeting-places for relatives but also for 
the age-vUlagera; the grear commoner m consultation with members 
of his village grants land and granug rights to strangers who ask for 
them, and he settles many legal disputes between his ncighbouia. The 
village is, both for men and women, the chief held of friendship, con¬ 
versation ^ and mutual hospitality; and its members recognize greater 
obligations towards one another than they do towards those outside- 
Before the coming of the Europeans the age-village was also a military 
unit, led by its own great commoner, In the constant fights between 
chlefdoms. 

In most tillages there are several herds of cattle which feed separ- 
atcly. The herd-boys^ as we have seen, thus form separate groups 
within the village; so also do their fathers. The boys are related in the 
common activity of herding; the men, owners of the herd, by their 
joint interest in it and their common fear of witchcraft. 

In the relationships of villagers the belief in witchcraft is a con¬ 
stantly recurring factor. It is believed that cerum people, both men 
and women, have the power of harming their neighbours and their 
neighbours’ cattle without taking any overt action whatever, without 
reciting any apelU or performing any magical ritual at all. 

Their influence, which u ejcrdsed at mght in dreams, is only fnlly 
visible to those who are themselves endowed with this power; and 
to it are constantly actributed both sickness in men and the failure of 
cows to give milk. In this belief the elements of actual HI will and 
tjuarrelling, of actual sickness and the failure of cows to give milk, of 
actual dream experienceSp are combined in a signiheant whole. Witches 
are of two kinds, they say; those who use tbefr power rightly (jm 
^R d those who use it wrongly The first kind are said 

generally to spend ihck dreams in trying to prevent the others from 
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turiping those whom thej hate. The good witches are the ‘defenders 
of the vQlage\ and in each village the great cammoner is believed to 
be the first anaong them, fn each group of men whose cows are herded 
together there b, again^ commonly one man who has the reputation 
of defender of the herd^ who is believed to protect the cows from the 
witchcraft of disgruntled individuals whether meiubers of that small 
group or not. But at any time, a single person cams a general un¬ 
popularity in the Tillage^ w^hether by his pridt^ his meanness, or by 
wrongdoing, then it is believed that the defenders themselves lead the 
ipiritual attack against hlm^ and he falls sick. Such a blast of unpopu¬ 
larity acting through the power of witchcraft is called the ^breath of 
men’ and the belief in its efficacy is one of the chief 

sanctions of the accepted social order of Nyakyusa life.* 

TJb^ Groups 

(jt) Tit Vomijig ims\ Space forbids a full description of the relation¬ 
ships of villagers in all their intricate detail, but a short description 
of the ^coming out' which is at the same time the most im¬ 

portant legal act and the most exciting ceremonial of Nyatyusa life^ 
will, 1 hope, make the nature of the age-village clear, and wiU also pro¬ 
vide us with an easy transition to the discussion of the organization of 
the chiefdom (tfJtfrji). 

I have never seen a ^coming out’ properly; on one occasion 1 travelled 
to see one and arrived just a day late when all the important action 
and ceremonial was over, but I have had it fhUy described to me at 
difierent times by several people, Eveiy chief Is normally 

succeeded in his chieftainship by two sons, who divide his countiy 
between them. There are sometimea exceptions to this: in very large 
chiefdoms three or even fonr sons succeed^ each taking a portion of the 
country j and in minor chiefdoms^ that is in small chiefdoms which 
have come under the dominion of a neighbouring and powerful chief, 
only one goo of the minor chief succeeds to the whole of that country*^ 
But the rule is that two sons divide the country of their father. This 
rule worked well In the old days^ for till quire lately the Nyakynsa have 
been expanding people in a chstrict too large for their needs^ and the 
combined countries of the two sons nearly always^ in the old days, 
covered a greater area of elective occupation than the country of their 

» Cf. Godfrey Wi^'An Africa M 

* 7*™ ctiicfdomi hare nothing to do vdtli the prwnt iyttsm of uihor- 
diniEins lomc thidi ta Dthen (tec bel™, lecdon k). 
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father which they had divided. Now ^tturation point h approaching} 
or has come^ and the mlc makes for ever smaller and smaller chiefdoms. 
Variona forces are tending to the alteration of the rule, but it is still a 
vital part of the constitution (see below)^ 

The ^coming out^ (p^s^ka} b a series of legal acts by which the 
country of an old chief and his great commoners is, with certain 
reservations, divided and handed over into the possc^on and control 
of his two sons and their respective great commoners. These legal acts 
are accompanied by much pomp and ceremony. It is at once the 
initiation of all the youth of the old chiefdom into public life, the con¬ 
stitution of two new political units^ and the prodamation of two pew 
chiefe. The 'combg out^ not only consists of a series of legal acts and 
public ceremonies but of religious ritna] as wellj action h taltcn to 
increase the personal qualities appropriate in a chief, hb wives, and his 
great commoners, and to secure prosperity for their people, by 
magical means. 

When the eldest sons of Ms contemporaries reach the age of about 
thirty-three to thirty-five yean the old chief is approached by his 
great commoners, who say: ‘The sons have grown up, let us make the 
"coming out^* for dietn+* After a period of delay, for he is unwilling to 
relinquish bis own honour and power, the old chief agrees and the 
‘coming out^ takes place. His two heirs, together with ah the boys and 
young men, whether married or single, who are sons of the chieTs 
con tern j>oraries, are summoned to attend, according to their age- 
villages, at the old chiePs principal house. When they arrive they wait 
there for two days, while the old great commoners discuss with their 
chief where to give the young men land, and whom they will select as 
great commoners of the young villages. We have already noted the 
principles which guide their choice of leaders. In many of the young 
village groups there are already leaders who have been previously 
appointed by the old great commoners, but these leaders are only 
temporary, they are not necessarQy reappointed at the ^coming out’; 
at tie ^coming ouP Wgry tbin g is made new^, the boundanes of the 
young age-viUagcs arc redrawn, and new great commoners appoinied 
in them; only the groups of young men themselves remaiii un¬ 
changed- 

The legal action which now takes place comprises three events: 
firstly, the public selection of new great coimnonert; secondly, the 
public appearance and the public recognition of the two young chie&; 
and thirdly^ the giving of land to the young age-villages. 
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When the old men have nude up dieir iruDds^ one of them goes 
Among the crmvd of young men and catches hold of those they have 
chosen in ordet of their setdonty: First the one who is to be leader of 
the senior Tillage of the first son of the old chief, then the leader of 
the senior Tillage of his second son, then the leader of the next seniDr 
village of the first son, and so on^ There are naually eight age-vEUagts 
of young men i of these four will belong to the chLefdom of the first 
son, four to that of the second. The eight new great commoners are 
now publicly hnown, four in each new chlefdom+ 

The neat stage of the action is the one from which the whole in¬ 
stitution takes its name; the 'coming out\ The two young chie^ are 
secluded for a few hours in the hut of the old chief's first wife; there 
they receive various forms of magical treatment, and when it is finished ^ 
^then\ to quote the words of a great commoner who told me about 
his own comiug out, ^the director of ceremonies said: “Get up!” The 
chic^ got up, and came out of the house to us, and w'ep the crowd of 
young men, said: ^^Come on!” and welcomed them^ Then we all ran 
shouting and calling the war-cry towards the next cdncfdom. In the 
old days we would have invaded rhat country for cows and brought 
them back and eaten them at the new huts which we built nett. But 
that b finished now/ In thb way the new chleB are shown to their 
people* 

Finally the young men are told exactly where to go and build, and 
the boundaries between the new chiefdoms and the villages of each 
are fised i the old boys' villageE ire abandoned and the houses gradually 
pulled down and put up in thejr new places. At first the men of the 
four age-village of eacli young chief just put up rough shelters to 
deep in, all together on the place where the senior age-^village of each 
new' chiefdom will later be built, but after a month or two they 
separate, each village to its own place, and there they build their 
bouses. 

The land is now their own, they are no longer members of hoys* 
villages, living on land given them at the side of the parent villagiss by 
their fathers; they are owners of the soil, full dtizens^ with chief and 
great commoners to rule them. 

Ip) Organization and life of a single chirfdom. A few months after 
the ‘coming out^ each of the two chiefs manies tw^o wives. He may be 
married already, but the two whom he now takes raiik as his great wives 
a^akolomhd) and their sons arc his two heirs in the chieftainship- 
Voung girb, daughters of neighbouring chiefs, are carried off with a 
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show of force from their fatten^ homes by tic young diiera men, who, 
themsdves, later send cows to reguJarizc the position. The two great 
isiTea are thus married^ not with the cows of their huaband, but with 
those of the men whose sons their sons trill one day rtde. 

Girb are carried off who arc just about to reach puberty, and they 
stay at the home of one of the men of the old chief until their periods 
begin, ^\^^en both have reached puberty they are iniiLatedi not at 
their fathers* homes, but in the country of their husband, both to¬ 
gether. At their Initiation the old men and w^omen of the country 
(contemporaries of rhe old, retiring, chief) play the part normally 
pUyeti by a girFs parents and their neighbours, while the young chief 
and his men take the usual part of a husband and his frieuds. And then, 
after the ceremonies are over, the two girls are given to the young 
chief as his wives. Houses are built for them separately, m the seuior 
age-village of the new chiefdom for the first wife, in the near senior 
village for the second wifiej and in this separation of dwelling-place is 
already apparent the future division of the chiefdom between their 
sons^ 

Within the chiefdom, and among the wives and children of the 
chief, two *sides^ are recognized. In the normal country there 

are, at its beginning, two age-villages and ha]/ the wives of the chief 
on cither side; for the junior wives, as they axe married, are attached 
iu a recognized order of seuiority to one or the other of the two great 
wives, and have their own houses near them+ This dbtLnction of two 
sides [5 ImporTant in succession. If one of the two great wives bears no 
Bon, then the great eom monexs of the chiefdom often publicly accept 
the son of the next senior wife on that side as the hdr 10 that half of 
the country; and, even if they do not do so during the old chief’s 
lifetime, such a man has always a strong claim to the succession. And 
the two heirs each rank as head of one side of their father^s family 
when he and his full-brothers are all dead. 

Between the time of the two chiefs^ ^coming out' and their own 
father's death there is between him and tbeni a delicate balance of 
prestige and power. V^r'k of the three, traditionally, has political 
authority in bis own age- villages, but appeals in cases of inheritance 
may be taken Crom either of the yonng Hnefs and their great com^ 
moncri to the old chief and his great commoners^ while the religiotis 
duties of chieftainship are eicrcUcd entirely by the old chief. During 
this transition period the functions of chieftainslup are divided be¬ 
tween three men, each with his own great commoners to aisbt him. 
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It is to undcrstanid tliat an old diifif is beUcrcd QSiiaUy lo 

die soon after thci ^coming out" of hh sons. The 'breath* of the people 
is believed to kill him because men love his sons rather than himsdf+ 
When I asked about one chief (Mwakalukwa) who did not die till about 
fifteen years after the 'coming out’ of hh sons^ 1 was told that bis was 
an exceptional case: H^he people loved bim very much because be 
helped them with the Go-vernment.* None the less such exceptions 
are not unusual^ But, in any case^ it is commonly said that Wter his 
sons* ''^coming out** the old chief*® power decreases^, while that of his 
sons increases^ When he dies his wives and cows are inherited by 
his full-brother, and to this brother also passes the religious leadefshjp 
of both the two new chiefdoms, but all general or political power now 
normally* passes to the two sons. The period of trandtion is over, and 
the control of the age-vUlages of old men now passes to the two young 
chiefs and their great commoners, half to each side. The great com¬ 
moners of the old chief, relinquishing most of their secular functious 
to their successors, enter upon new religious duties as priests in the 
worship of the chief w*ho has just died, and this priestho<^ as we shall 
see, they hand on to their sonsn To the dead chiePs ftdl-^brother go his 
wives and cattle, so that property and power are usually inherited 
separately 5 iu aU the cases which I have investigated, however, this 
brother has himself given some of the cows to the young chiefs, but 
the reasons for his action are sfcUl obscure to me. In so far as the dead 
chieTa brother is still the religious head of both chiefdoms, the func¬ 
tions of cineftaioship may be said still to be divided; but all the 
secular functiong are now normally exercised by the young chiefs. And 
the rebgious functions also fall to them when all their fathers full- 
brothers are dead. 

PoUtical authority is the general authority of one or more persons 
within a community, whether local or nomadic, which goes beyond 
the bounds of a single family, a leadership confined to no type of 
behaviour, but ordering a variety of social activities. Such an authority 
U wielded by a Nyakyma chief, together with his great commoners, in 
his owm ^cfdom, liiere a number of legal, economic, religious,^ and 
ceremonial activities are controlled by them; and thete^ before the 
coming of che Europeans, they had military leadership also. But 


bavc altcTHi the warktns ef tHi mie in lome cblefdomr [»« 
bwihcn ire dead, and before hh dwB «^ni have nut'. 
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before evCDt no mail had any wide pohtical authority beyond the 
single ebiefdom. The chiefs of Lubaga* had a fw-reachuig religious pre- 
envincucc, but no general or polidcal influence at all beyond their own 
CQuiitry. 

Tht only extensions of political power beyond a single chiefdom 
before Europeiii times^ as far as I know, arose from the rivaliy of 
brother chiefs. The division, of an old chiePs country into two was not 
always accepted by the young men concerned; qiianels and fighting 
between them were common, and the position established at the Vom- 
ing out^ was sometimes modified by If one of the two decisively 
defeated the other, he took all his brothers cows and reduced him to 
a subordinate position. The land of the Nyaiynsa is full of such minor 
chiefdoms^ by the clerks who coUect tax they are described as ^villages^ 
but they arc radically differenc from villages in their constitution. For^ 
while they often consist only of a few score famUiei, they are them¬ 
selves articulated into age-villages and have at their head, not an 
elected great commoner (flhjifjrt w) but a hereditary chief (^mslafyah}. 
A minor chief marries in the ordinary way, Hke a commoner, and only 
one of his tons inherits his chieftainship, while his chiefdom, owing to 
its small siic, is often simply divided into two villages^ one for ihe old, 
one for the young men- To-day his position carries with it neither 
wealth nor power j he has some authority over his own people, but 
less than the great commoners of his powerful khuman. Though 
Some of the reasons for his subordination are to be found m modem 
conditions, it is clear tbat many of the factors have always operated. 

Wars did not only occur between brothersi but when one chief 
defeated another who was more distantly related to him, he did 
not, apparently e%'er, reduce him to a minor position- Ke either took 
his cows and then left him alone, or killed him and *et ap a brother of 
his own as an independent though alhed chief, or ehe, more raidp, 
killed him or drove him away, taUng over the country and incor¬ 
pora ling it in his own. So that, apart from the subordination of a 
defeated brother and his heirs, political authoritp always stopped at 
the boundaries of each separate chiefdom,* 

The traditionally independent chiefdoms to-day vary in numben 
from too to about 3,ooO adult men. 

' 5 « beUjw, pp. 

> Amojis tliE Ng^nd* people *f Nyaialajid there wm a paniMunt eEtrf Kyuogn, 
with 4 ^ pcUtial Mtiiaricy; bat thefo ™ fwJl the 

Nyn^yuu. 
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The. coming of the German Administration in 1&93 introduced a 
paramount political authority among the Nyatyuaa for the first 
time, in the persons of European officials; while in 1926, a geoexatioii 
later, the Eritish Adminismtion created new Native Authorities 
under the District Officer and superior to the chiefs. The iraditionally 
independent chiefs were grouped together in deven coixir districts; in 
each district a ^Native Coun^ was set np, consisting of the various 
chiefs and their great commoners, under the hereditary presidency of 
one of the duefa* who thereby became senior to all the others in that 
district. Salaries for chiefs have been introduced, and the senior chiefs 
receive far higher salaries than the others; while the meetings of each 
court are always held in the territory of the senior chief 
or^koltmia); and to it has now been transferred a great deal of the legal 
business which, before I9^d, was transacted by each chief sitting with 
his own great commoners in his own chiefdom. The chiefs themselves 
w^ere consulted in the selection of the Court Frcsidenis, and those 
chosen were normally the chiefs with the greatest number of men in 
each particular conrt district- But those wio have been subordinated 
to them still resent their authority. 

In this account the term senior chief (/fmoL^yak- de¬ 
notes the President of a Native Court, chief means one of 

the traditionally independent chiefii, while minor chief 

means one of ihe subordinate often with only 40—60 

men under him. 

The introdnetJOD of courts and salaries has bronght an entirely new 
element into the relationship between old and yoinig chje&i(^e above}- 
Only one of them can receive the salary and they commoiiLy dispute 
about it- Quarrels are particularly frequent over the position of senior 
chief, for the presidency of a court carries with it a relatively large 
salary- Old senior chieft cling to the position after their sons have 
come out , and when they die their full-brothers still dispute the 
position with the sons because of the salary involved. Such a situation 
could not have arisen before 1926, for then there was no comparable 
issue bet^veen them. 

And the intr^uctioii of salaries has also had a most profound effect 
upon the relative status of the two young chiefs who *coine out* ten 
gethcr. WTien an ordinary dnef, with a small salary, dies the Govern¬ 
ment lecog^Es the first son alone aa chief and pays the whole salary 
to l™. This reduce the second son to the position of a minor chief 
as effectively as a defeat In war might have done in the old days. But 
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while the acdoii of warfare orJj occuioiullf led to the subordina¬ 
tion of one of ths brother!, this acdoa of the Government does so 
invariably, and alwa}'^ subordinates the yoiioger brother* When a 
semor chief dies^ on the other hand, the salaiy is usually divided; the 
bulk of it goe$ to the first son, cogethex with the position of senloir 
chief, while to the second son is given the salary of an ordinary chief. 

As the prestige and authority of a father in his family, or of a man 
among his neighbours, is closely connected with his wealth on the one 
hand, and with his believed religious powers on the other, so also the 
status of a chief among his people. He has more cows, more wives, more 
food chan other iiteui he is spiritually responsible for the fertility of 
the land, the womeu^ and the cattle of his chiefdom. But he is no 
autocrat, and aU his public functions require for their cierdse the co- 
opera don of his great commoners. 

Polygyny ia, above all, the mark of a chief. Pew commoners have 
more than five or six wives, but a chief Irequenily marries fifteen, 
thirty, forty, or even more; his wives weed and plant the fields which 
their unmarried sons hoe, and there is plenty of food for guests. Chiefs 
themselves hoe when they have time, and often they employ a poor 
man to hoe for them as well, rewarding him alter a year or two with a 
cow. It ii not possible for one man to mUfy so many wmen serually, 
and it is generally said that every chief’s wife, save the five or six who 
are hii favourites, has a lover. But intrigues mnst be carried on with 
care, for their discovery means a great public scandal 

The extent of a chiePs polygyny is conditioned by his control of 
cattle, and his income in cattle is derived mainly ftom inheritance and 
the marriages of his Idnswomen. WTien bis iheher dies his father’s 
wives and cows pass to his father’s full-brother, but they come to him 
and his brothers eventually when thb man dies; while if the young 
chieft have *come out’, it b com mon for their fa cherts brother to hand 
over some, or even the bulk of thecaide, to them before hb own death. 

Before 1193 fighting between chiefdoms was common and, except 
between brother chieft, the usual aim of fighting was, not conquest* 
but cows; wars were generally just cattle raids* And a inbstantial pro¬ 
portion of the cows captured in a successful raid went 10 increase the 
herds of the chief* This lost source of income is now supplied by 
Government salaries, which vary £rom 5/* to ^*5 ^ month.* The 

^ Salaries atnVE jai. a mantb ooily paid te kiudf chiefs N& fnincr chlrf 
a Cffremmeni nkrr, Mr dfl commonerL Tli c total value fff moner U ihown {oj 

bf the tu (8 j. p.i.), (i) by the wagei of ueuilUrd labour (6 j. to 8^. 
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price of a cow id ^i; but man/ sbilliag^ are «pent on doth«t bicjckyj 
and bceip as well as on cows. 

A chief; like any oxher rich mai^ mamtains his prestige by hospitalitj ; 
he constantly entertains his more notable subjects with beer; at ihe 
ceremonies of bis family aU his people gather m their age-villages and 
he kills cattle for them to cat. Chiefs seldom nowadays kill cattle 
except on ceremonial occasions, but m the old days of warfare they 
used also^ I am told, to entertain their subjects with meat from time 
to time, in order to keep np their spirits for fightings KEftoxy is full of 
stories of Nyakyusa chiefs who attracted many men to their countries^ 
and so gained great milltaiy strength, by the generosity and ahundance 
of their feasts. 

Every time a man or woman dies, a message must he sent to the 
chief, and at the burial he is given the whole breast and ribs (digilwd) 
of one of the cows which are killed by the family of the dead person at 
that time. He has the right to take food or milk from any of hb sub¬ 
jects if he has need of it; hut he should not take any man's beast with¬ 
out later returning another to him^ 

Apart from the now abandoned pursuit of cattle raiding the ofnly 
profitable enterprise m which the members of a whole chiefdom 
jointly participate are those of huniing and fishing; in aomechiefdoms, 
but not ah, hunting is organized hke warfare and Bsliiug is a joint 
endearonr, both ordered by the chief 

Every duef has a tide of ownership to the land of his 

chiefdom and can evict any man he pleases (giving him another plot), 
if he wishes to build there himself; but His people also have titles of 
ownership to it, both coUectiTely, under the leadership of the gre^t 
commoners, and individually, each man to his own grouDd+ It is the 
great commoners who, in consultation with their neighbours, give to 
the sons of each village land on which to build; it is they who, to¬ 
gether^ finally fix the boundaries of the young men’s villages at their 
‘coming out*; it b they who, again in consultation with thdr neigh¬ 
bours, grant land to strangers who ask for it, though they must notify 
the chief and get his approval before doing so. 

As the single great commoners settle disputes within their own vil- 
iages, so the chief and great commoners together hear and decide cases 
within the chiefdom. Many of these legal actions are now settled in 
the courts, but not all of them; and, even when cases are going to 
court, preliminary hcatiugs commonly take place before the chief 
first. Cases are conducted and witnesses interrogated by chief and 
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greit cammoDtrs togcdier^ and the decbioia which the chief pro¬ 
nounces h an expresflon of their general opinion. 

Among the great commoners there U an order of senioiity. The 
leaders of the two senior age-villages of the chieTs own men plaf a 
prominent part at his ^coming out^; they each have a pre-eminent 
authority in one side of Ms cMcCdom^ and the other great commoners 
ranh as their juniora^ some on one ^de^ some on the other. In the old 
days the two senior great commoners each led a whole side of the 
diiefdom in war. 

The two most effective cheeb on the power of a chief are migration 
and witoherait^ Military strength used to depend upon the number of 
a chiePs adherents; texiay the scale of Ms salary is similarly dependent; 
men are quite free to move^ and there is a How of adherenu from un¬ 
popular chiefs. But unpopularity is most feared in its spiritual form 
of witchcraft* We have seen already that an adverse c urrent of opinion 
is believed to act invisibly, as the * breath of me4l^ agamsc an nopopu-r 
lar member of a village and to make Mm sick. So also the adverse 
opinion of a single village or of a whole chiefdom a believed to have 
power against a cfaie^ to bring sickness or even death upon him. As in 
the single YiUagC;, so in the whole chJefdom, the great commoners are 
the prime sources of this spiritual power; they are believed severally 
to protect the member! of thdr own villages and jobtly to protect 
their chief from the wanton attacks of witches; but if ever there is a 
just ground of offence they are believed to join their own power of 
witchcraft in the general attack. I blow one chief who dare not give 
a judgement in a dispute between two of hit vilbges for fear of the 
indignant witchcraft of the losing side. And a general unpopularity is 
believed always to lead, sooner or later^ to a cMcTs deatM 

Chiefs also, like other meo, fear the use of sorcery (i.e. destructive 
magic) agamsi them, and use a number of protecrive ^medicines’ (j.e. 
matcriaU of magic) to protect themselva from h. They also me 
powerful ^medicines* to give themselves personai impreadveness, 
prestige, and authority among their people^ 

Whfle m the families of commoners an ancestral spirit is only be¬ 
lieved to affect the lives of his own descendants, theancestorsof a cMef, 
on the other hand, ire supptssed to inffuence, for good or ill, the for- 
fanes of whole chiefdoms. Rain and good crops, the fertility of women 
and cattle are dependent upon their good will, which in iw turn it 
believed to depend upon a recurrent sacrifice of cows. And for this 
sacrifice the chiefr, thdr living descendants, are responsible. But, 
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Owing to the contbiiioufi divi$ioii of chiefdoin^ eveiy generatianj 
several chici^ ar* concemcd in each sacrifice; every dead chief is a 
soujtce of misfortune or of blessing Id the countries of all his direct 
dcscendantSH And so the discussion of this part of the Nyakyusa leligion 
1 wds tn to the investigat ion of the groups which extend beyond the 
boundaries of a single chiefdoiai. 

W GrimpJ wid^ than thf VVhen a chief dies he is buried 

near the house of his senior great wife and trees are planted on his 
grave. The trees grow and form a sacred grove (flisy^io) hedged by 
taboos. Each of these groves is at first the religious cenuc of two, later 
of a number of chiefdoms, and tn them the sacrifices are made^ 
Responsibility for finding the cow for sacrifice in a particular grove 
rests \ft'ith one of the living chiefs concerned, but responsibility for 
initiating the ritual and performing it lies not only with the chiefi but 
also with the hereditary priests in each chiefdom. These 

hereditary priests are descended, some from the great commoners of 
the dead chief who is biiried in that particnLar grove, some from hh 
half-brothers. The ritual is esoteric; there ii no gathering of the 
people at the sacrifice, and only chiefs and those with hcrediury 
priesthoods come to it. But, on the other hand, everyone knows when 
a sacrifice is taHng place^ and, in spite of the infiuence of missions, most 
people in the pagan community ^fieve in its efficacy. 

Sacrifices are prompted either by act ual misfortune or by prophecies 
of it. The sacrifices which I have seen myself were all stimulated by an 
acturi shortage of food, and the hereditary priests have often told me 
that nowadays the chiefs do not listen to us until hunger c□mcs^ But, 
traditionally, sacrifices are said to have been usually prompted by 
prophecies of coming misfortune which w as then averred by them. In 
each chirfdom the ruling great commoners, the herediiary priests, and 
some private persons as well are believed to have the power of dream- 
hig of misfortune {zi&kunguluka) before it comes. And the chiefs are 
said always to have listened to these dreams formcrlv and to have 
acted upon them* 

Among the groves there is an order of seniority; the older the grove 
t e more chiefdoms are concerned m the sacrifices there. And in 
bciya u the most important grove of all—Lnbaga. All the cyefdoms 
f c Nyatyusa proper, and even some of the neigh- 

umg efdoms of the Lugulu are traditionally concejmed in its 
^ ^ Nyatyusa say, is the grove of Lwembe, one of 

e ongma c i^^ho came down the Livingstone Mountains from 
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the cwt, eight or nine genentiom ago; and from him all the preieol 
Selya diiefi are descended. The ancestor of the cl]ije& of the Nyalynsa 
proper was a brother of Lwembe; and though the Knltwe and Ltignlu 
chiefa are not related, yet those of the Lugtilu who are nearest to 
Lnbaga used to send cows there for sacrifice as vveU, because of the 
great reputation that this grov^c Lad. 

Sacrifices are still made in the countiy of the chief of Lnbaga 
(MwaHsis^a) for aU the iiiTTounding chiefdoinj, but the full ritual has 
not been earned out for forty jrcars^ T radltionally each chief of Lo baga 
was ritually installed into a position somewhat resembling that of 
Sir James Fraaer^t 'Divine Kings’, a position hedged with taboos^ in 
w^hich not only the sacrifices he made to Lwembe but his owTi health 
and fertility also were believed to be intiniatcly connected with the 
prospenty of his own and ndghbouxing diiefdoms. But the present 
chief has never been properly installed, nor was his father before him. 
The sacrifices at Lubaga are believed to benefit not only the Nyalytisa 
but also the nest tribe to the east, the Kinga, who live on the heights 
of the Livingstoue Mountains; for Lwembe, they say, was bom a 
Kinga and moved down the mountains to Lubaga, taking the fertility 
of the soil with him. And every year two hereditary Kinga priori coine 
a three days’ journey from their own country to participate in the 
sacrifice of a bbeh cow to the spirits of Lwembe and his descendants. 

Down by Labe Nyasa, m the eatrems south-east of the Nyatyusa 
district, there is another equally sacred spot where sacrifices are made 
to Kyab, a younger brother of Lw'embe- 
The Christians and the Moslems form other religioui groups which 
transcend the boundaries of a tingle chiefdom, but ao examination of 
the Nyakyuia Christian and Moslem communiiiei is beyond the scope 
of this essay. 

The political group which is constituted by a court district, though 
only ten years old, is of great importance in Nyaiyusa society; but 
here again the derailed examiaation of its organkation and the 
relarionshipi of its members ii beyond the scope of this essay. 
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THE YAO 

OF SOUTHERN NYASALAND' 

By J. C. MITCHELL 

r. HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

N YAf ALAND Its Dame from L^dce Nyaia, wluci is the most 

conspiaioua natural feature in the area. The lake Is about 
50 miles broad and about ^00 miles and it is part of 
the Great Rift Valley which continues southwards. The altitude of the 
lake Is about i| 6 cx 3 feet above mean sea-levcL On the west banka the 
Vipya and Nyika highlands rise abnoat vertically from the coast-lioe, 
while on the east shore there are corresponding highlands m Portu¬ 
guese East Airica+ To the north and north-east are the Livingstoue 
Mountains, while to the south are the Shire valley and the Shire 
highlands. The area with which this paper is concerned lies between 
the Shire highlands in the south and the late in the north. 

Lake N^'asa ia, fed by innumerable streams draining from the high¬ 
lands to the west and cast of the khc* These find outlet in the Shire 
nver which empiica into Lake Malombe^ 7 miles south of Lake 
^yasa, and this in lum empties into the Shire river again, Sowing 
southwyds down a large valley to the Zambeti. On the eastern side of 
the Shire river, about I5 miles &om it and 25 miles south of Lake 
hblom^, the valley rises to a lEght ridge called the Makongwa 
ri ge. This ridge is about 2^400 feet above mean sea-level and forms 
a watershed between the Shire on the west and Lakes CMwa and 
Chiuta-Amaramba in the cast. Lake Chilwa lies almost due east of the 
administrative town of Zomba, which is b the northern Shire high- 
bnds, and it is about 30 miles south of the Makongwa ridge. There is 
DO outiet from Lake Chilwa, and it is in consequence slightly brackish* 
e ^ 'uta is about jo mQes to the north-east of Makongwa ridge 
Tha ttiay 11 ^ pftHrmriirj itudy bM«d an ifildworfc from September to 
P_ ^ record my ^citade to my colleae^ici of the Rbodes- 

cf 0*fcd, s. E. Ev^PritchwL Dr. M md 

Nyuaund AdminutjatiDn wba have «lbved mj- pn r - i j j 
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2nd drains into Lake Aoiaj^mba in Portuguese Territor7+ It empties 
into the Lujcnda river wkich flows into the to tte Indian 

Ocean. To tlie north of the Malongwa ridge and north-west of Lake 
Cbinta there are more highlands^ amongst which Mount Mangoche 
at 5^400 feet is the most notable. The terrain bemeen the foothills of 
Mount Mangoche and Mount ChikaLa in the ^outh is almost flat with 
occasional hillocks of steep sides and conical shapes It is flat in the 
sense that there arc no great hills and valleys, but there is of course the 
watershed along the Makongwa ridge. The country falls rapidly to the 
Shire valley m the west and more gently to Lakes Chilwa and Chinta 
in the east. Many small streams flow in the summer but are dry In 
winter^ and here and there are marshy patches 

To summarizcj there is a col lying between the hilly Mangochc 
area in the north and the Shire highlands in the souths which fails 
rapidly 1,000 feet to the Shire valley in the ^s'cst and gently about 500 
feet to Lakes Chilwa and Quota in the east. It is in this area that most 
of the survey that b recorded in this paper was done. This area Uei 
between the co-ordmates 15** 05^ Sp J 5 ^ 25' E,^ 15^ o 5 ^Sp 35^ 5 ^^ 

14" 30' S. 33^ 15' E., and 14® 30' S. 45' E.* and includes most of 
what was Icuowii as the Upper Shire or Liwonde Dbiricr east of the 
Shire river, comprising the areas under the jurisdiction of the Yao 
Native Authorities Kawinga^ Liwonde^ and Nyambi. All generabsta- 
tions in thb paper refer to this area alone. 

Rain/ally Soil, and F/g/taMn 

As shown strikingly in Diagram the rainfall is confined almost 
entirely to the months between November aud AprO. The rst of the 
year b virtually dry. Both Whiles and Blacks divide the year into ^dry^ 
and Vet* seasons. The Yao call the dry season raa and the wet season 
fuiM+ The rain in the first part of the rainy season falls in heavy 
showers. This causes a very hca\y run-ofl, flooding of the riven and 
lake shores, and, of course, much soil eroriou- Most of the roads into the 
area are impassable and vehicular traffic stops for the middle part of 
the rainy season. Practically no social activities take place during the 
rainy season and the people are mainly concerned with their growing 
cropSr When the rain ends at the end of April and the weather becoiuet 
dry again, soda! activity increases- The people start to make long¬ 
distance vbits when the harvests have been reaped. In the middle of the 
dry season the boys* and girls* jJUtiatioD ccreixionia start and dances of 
various sons are held nightly* At thb time too danger from lioni is kw 
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b«di]$e xhc game tend to gather at well-watered places and the lions 
fitajf with the game, AH initlatiDn ceremonies are completed hy the 
tune that the first rams come in mid-NoTember. 



DiAetAM t. Average mioMh Liwonde StatioDj 1904^-32. 

SouTM: A, J, W. HDmby; The Clmate ef CcQtiai Nywlasd. Nfluland Prot-ec- 
torate', Btpt. f^ A^kulmn BnUttm, N<i. ^ Dc& 1931, 

Surface water-supplies affect markedly the dhtributioii of the popu¬ 
lation. Duiiug the rainy season most villages can find a pool of rain¬ 
water deep enough for their use only a few hundred yards away« As the 
dry season approaches^ howererj these pools dry up and the people 
are forced to go farther and farther afield to river-beds where* if there 
is no running watery they have a shallow well which wil] yield sufficient 
water for their purposes,^ 

The AdmiQistratiDn has sunt wells in many waterless and therefore 
uninhabited pbcea, and it reports that soon after the constnictiou of 
a well, villages moved there and started gardens.* Ordinarily* how¬ 
ever* women have seldom to go for water farther than about a mile. 

The climate is warm with the iztajdmum temperature immediately 
before and during the early rains* i.e. September to December, During 
May to August the temperacnre falls to quite a low level* Homby 

F. Dbey* *The Diitribyiian of the Poptilabaa of NyaHland'* pp. 174 f. 
where die relaumi of witnr-iiipply ec tlw popuktion dhtribiidda ii fidly dueioiied. 
N™kiid Pidteetoraie Report oa N.tire Adairs, p. 47, 
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record] that the nkcan maximuiQ temperature for Liwondc k and 
the mean mini mum temperature is 59-3+These ireforLiivonde Sraiioni 
and thcjr are probablj a few degree? higher than the temperature] in 
the slight!? higher part of the county where thii stndjr was made-* 

The soils are said to be variable. The Agticuhtiral Ofl&ccr at Zoml^ 
in his report for 1944 said: 

'In the valley of the Shire It may be de^enbed as nth sandy ahu^um. Around 
the hois the soil is chlcHy red with a high percentage of clay and small per¬ 
centage of sand. Much of the soil in the ridge of Highland stretching £^m 
the ChiLala hiUs in the tooth to the hOls near Mount Mangoche In the north 
[i.e. the Makongwa ridge] ts sandy and poor with pockets of good rich soU here 
and there. The soQ improves the land slopes down each side of the ridge to 
the west 10 the Shixe valley and to the cast to the shores of Lake ChEwa and 
Lake Chiuta in the north. 

The natural vegetatian has been largely cut out with the agrictil- 
rural activity of the people. That which renuLns h mainly light forest 
of trees 10 and 30 feet high with thin undergrowth^ In the marshlands 
there are no treesi bnt thick gra?? predominates. Along the stream^ 
beds the vegetation is of the rain-forest or tropical type with large 
trees^ suspended lia nas^ and thick undergrowth. Along the lake shores of 
Chilwi and Chiuta are grasslands^, but the area is marshy and liable to 
inundation and is little mhabited. 

Pf^ulatim 

Within the areas mentioned there is a fairly large population. The 
following table gives the population of the areas under the jurisdiction 
of the three Yao Native Authorities where I worked. 


Table T 

f&tai F^uljti&n in Kamnga^ Liwndi^ and Nyamhi JreaJ 


N^- 


r^afl 

Wr 

1945 


DfMiity 




1 i3nuf ly 

Kawlnip 

m 

?4,7S* 


*9.S®S 

43** i 

44,7*9 

Sj 7 

Uwondc 



XSr6 

8 ,»it 

ia -3 

i %7 i 6 


Nyimhi 

140 

6,xsl 

44'i 

S>4°S 

33-6 

7,3}$ 

Sa-4 

Teta] 

t,^ta 

J^^S4 

3i«i 

43rS1i 

IS'/ 


iri 


S^'orcHf Am Nyiuluid C^emnaeae 6 q/ ia Zombi. F^pukuon from 
iKe NyBuJind Ceiuui far tbac yurt, ab«tniict«i frvm tht crudt nturm it the 
Dutrict Camcufwuer'i in Zombie 


* A, J- w. Hanabyp The ClimiEe of Cratiml NymniuMr. 
^ Agncultund Survry of Zombi Dhtnct. 
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These figures are based on actual papulation counts and axe there¬ 
fore more reliable than the usual estrnutes of population gi^cn for 
Africau territories. They show that these areas are fairly heavily 
populated^ As far as 1 know there have been no boundaiy changes since 
1926^ aud^ since the census was conducted in the same way, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the papulation has been increasing. The 
figures show an increase of 2-69 per ceut. a year since 1926^ though the 
increase has been greater in the last fourteen years than in the first 
five years. At this rate the popularion will double itself in rwcnty-sic 
years. During the period following the turn of the century there was 
a large amount of imnjigratLon into British Nyasaland from Portu¬ 
guese Nyasaland. The extent of this immigration can never be known, 
ftfost of it was a gradual movement into British territory in order, 
according to informants^ to escape Portuguese ill treatments Most of 
these immigranu were of the Nguru (Lomwe) tribes. To what extent 
this has can tinned to the present time it is hard to judge. There is 
almost certainly some movement to and fro across the Nyasaland- 
Portuguese East African border and there b no way of telling &om 
extant quantitative sources the degree of immigration» A check on 
this is available &om a calculation of the net reproduction rate of the 
people amongst whom I worked* This figure worked out to about 2.* 
The net reproduction rate is a measure which, given that the pre¬ 
vailing female mortality rates will persist in the future, indicates the 
degree to which mothers today are producing enough daughters to 
replace them in the reproductive process. With a net reproduction rate 
of 2 the population will double itself to a generation. This agrees 
roughly wdth the rate of increase calculated from the census figures 
and suggests that the immigration has ceased. This is supported by 
field observations that most larger viUages have been in ^e area for 
twenty years or more. 

The population is by no means homogeneous^ tribally or Ungnistic- 
ally, but culturally the tribes are all very similar. Table II shows the 
tribal maic-up of the three areas. These proportions should not be 
taken to represent accurately the ethnic composition of the area. Cer¬ 
tain people often call themselves Yao when quest loued. This is particu¬ 
larly so among the Mpotola, who are an immigraot people w-bo have 
completely lost their own language and have adopted Yao language 

' ^**^1*^ "fj**"™' calcuEitiDn of tHi fijim U in inf paper "An Eltimate 

Of r«ni^t 7 of Some Yao Hlmleu in Uwonde Diimrt of Souchon NmaUnd’. 

ut 4 (October JMj), pp, 
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Table II 

Tribal Ci^mp&sinon of tht Tbraf xg4S 


jSrta 

Teiul 

F«f. 


Taa 


JYyfaJC/d 


Kawin^. 



I 15-7 

J 4-5 

t-l 

Livronde. 

ii,7i(S 

jyt 

19-6 


O-t 

Nyambi . 


! 73 * 

16-% 

■— 

— 

Total . 

64,^40 

5 ^S 

31-4 

110 



Sottr«; N^uknd Ccmvi 19+5- Abiiactcd from ih« crude rctuim ai the Dimirt 
Conunuudser^i ofEcciu ^ombe. 

jnd cuAtoms. The Nguru ako prefer to call theimelve? Yao, and there 
13 good reason for this* as will be seen below. 

The table shows, and general observation confirms, that the largest 
group is the Y^ao. This paper deals primarily with the Yao^ but a few 
words should be said a^ut the other groups who live in close inter- 
aciion with the Yao. is a term applied by the Y^ao to a large 

group of people who call themselves *Aiomwe^ These people come 
from that part of Portuguese East Africa immediaedy to the cast. 
They speak a group of dialects mutually intelligible and widely dif¬ 
ferent from either Yao or Nyanja* Cidtnrally and in social make-up, 
they are similar to the Y'ao and Nyanja, being matriluieal and matri- 
local and living in small kinship groups of matrilineal kin. Their mptic 
and ritual bdiefs are similar^ Some of the linguistic groups that form 
this congeries arc the Shirimaj Kokbola, Metboj Thofcwani, Ratha, 
Makua^ Nahara, Marenjc, Nyamwelo, Mihavani, and Nikhukhu. 
These are the people who were immigratidg in such large numbers into 
the British territories in the early days of its history* In fact, today 
they prs^ominate in the Cholo and Chiradzulu Districts. 

The Nyanja were the original inhabitants of the area but have been 
almost completely displaced by the Yao in aU areas, except in Liwonde^i 
along the Shire river, and In Kawiaga^s along Lake Shirwa in the 
section under Sub-Native Authority Mposa. Linguistically th^ are 
more akin to the Yao than to the Lomw'e, but their language is yet 
unintelligible to the Yao. Culturally they appear to be similar to the 
Y^ao, and they have accepted certain Y^ao institutions such as the boyi 
initiation ceremonies {lupanda} and have been fitted into the Yaosoatl 
and political structnre. 
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The Ngcaii of whoni there are vtiy few kere^ are coaceatrated on 
the south side of the Chihala range In the areas of Cham ha and Mpo&a^ 
who are SnbwNatire Authorities to Kawinga. The^ are the lenmaiits 
of Yaxions Zulu raids that were made into N^asaland during the last 
two or three decades of the nineteenth century. As far as I could ascer¬ 
tain they have adopted Npn]a language and wap. 

Agriculture 

The population supports itself almost entirely from Its agricultural 
produce grown in the area* Traditionally* men are absent from Yao 
viUages^ formerly in trading and slave-^raiding eipediiioiiSj nowadap 
as soldiers and labour migrants to Southern Rhodesia or to the Union 
of South Afiica. The absentees contribute substantially to the econo^ 
mic welfare of the area^ but the people support themselves maiaJy 
on both subsistence and cash crops. 

Suisistence crepj* No crop is entirely a subsistence crop. Any produce 
k likely to be sold for cash. The average Yao family needs cash in 
order to satisfy some of its wants. Salt has to be bought from the local 
Indian traders or Aj&fcan canteen holderSi Cloth and other clothing 
are necessities and must be bought^ Certain dues and hnes^ formerly 
paid in kind or slaves, arc tcKday paid in cash^ as compensation for 
adultery, diviners" fees, initiatjon masten^ fees, marriage gifts. When 
cash is needed at any particular moment it is almost alwap obtained 
by the expedient of selling home-grown produce or by catching a load 
of fish at the lake and hawking it for sale round the villages. 

There are some crops, however, that arc looked upon as food crops 
and others as cash crops. The food crops (m order of importance) are: 
first, make {dmangs); second, cassava (inangwa); third, sorghum 
{ftmpeiTiha)i fourth* finger mPlet (ujanje); fifth, sweet potatoes {mbat- 
sixth, ground-^nuts seventh^ l^nmes of various sorts. 

The first three are staples. Maize and sorghum are eaten in about equal 
quantities, while cassava is eaten more ofien raw as a light midday 
meal than as porridge made from fioun Ground-nuts and the other 
legumes are used mainly as relishes, as are a wide range of greens such as 
cassava leaves, sweet potatoes, pumpldn leaves, and various wild 
leaves. The flour made from the make U prepared as a stiE porridgefor 
the adults who eat it together with one of the relishes. Usually this 
relish b vegetable, but somctLiues it is dried fish and more rarely either 
chicken or some other meat. 

Rice b grown near Lake EMrwa. Though it h mainly sold in markets 
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f lirt hy the Agricultural DepartmeDtj it h relished hy the people who 
eat it at fyDcra! feaiUj which egnsirt largely of foodstuffs thjt die dead 
person has left* 

A certain amomit of fruity both wild aud cultifated^ is eaten- 
Mango trees abcmiid m the arca^ and during the middle of the wet 
season there is an abundance of this fruit. Otherwise there aie bananas 
and pa paws in plentiful supplj and modi smaller quantities of oranges 
and lemons. 

Casb cr^pj* By far the most important cash crop in the area is 
tobacco. ia a dark smoke-cured variety used for pipe tobacco and 
dgars. The crop is encouraged by the Government and a large part of 
the Agricultur^ Department's duties is concerned with the production 
and distribution of seeds and supervising the growing and curing of 
tobacco. Individual Yao grow, cure, and grade their own tobacco, and 
when it is ready transport it to the local tobacco market. All tobacco 
grown by Africans is marketed by a Government sponsored organira- 
tion, lie Native Tobacco Boards which buys the entire crop from the 
growers at current prices according to the grade of the tobacco. 
Prices arc sufficiently high to cover the overhead costSj and though 
the organization does not aifn to make a profit, net profits have 
accrued and have been earmarked for African development schemes. 
The markets are placed in the areas where the tobacco is grown so 
that the growers can sell their crops near by at prices comparable with 
those in the tobacco centres In Limbe. It is difficult to arrive at the 
annual value of the tobacco sales for each individual Yao, but the 
Agricultural Officer at Zomba estimated this as follows: 
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Thtfi* earnings are means. The fang* ij conudeiable. Some men arc 
able to command the services of others and are able to sell their 
crops for jC 90 and more. Tobacco h tmdoubccdly the main cash crop 
in the area. 

In addition to these sales a certain amonnt of tobacco is sold mtem- 
all^j i.e. by African to African. Usually this tobacco is made up of poor- 
grade leaves which have been rejected by the Native Tobacco Board. 
This tobacco is plaited into rolb and sold in chunks as chewing tobacco. 
It b difficult to gaoge the extent of this mtemal trade^ but my im¬ 
pression is that it is not great and that the growers Mfould sooner sell 
on the market than privately. As far as I cotild ascertain little tobacco is 
smoked, and most is chewed. 

The Government fi:ses the minimum price for ground-nuts which 
are sold at Government controlled markets to licensed buyen. These 
buyers are almost entirely Indian traders from tbe Shire Highlands. 
The coQtroUed price for gronnd-nnts during the buying season June- 
July 1947 was 2 d. a i-Ib. tin of shelled nuts. It b not possible to say 
at this stage what amount of cash this yields to the average scUcr^^ but 
it IS fairly certain that it is not more than a few shillings during the 
year* though good growers get a good return per ground-nut gardeUp 
and many Africans prefer growing ground-nuts rather than tobacco. 
Ground-nuts are also used by the AMcans as a food crop and they abo 
express the oLL A few villages have primitive presses, copied^ I am 
told, from a design used by the Arabs. The oil is used for cooking and 
abo as a decorative embrocation. 

Rice is bought at Agricultural Department markets at controlled 
prices by the Agricultural Department. These sales are, howeverp 
only made near the lake shores, espcdally Lake Chilw^a, and do not 
affect the main region under study. 

All other crops are sometimes sold along the road and at Govern- 
meut produce markets^ The price of surplus mai^e sold in Govern¬ 
ment produce markets Is contruUed, though there b no control of the 
sale of maice between AJricanSp or of maiae flour which is often sold by 
women who need money* An important way in which cash b obtained, 
especially by women, is through the sale of beer. Under Govemmenr 
encouragement club-houses have been erected in order that drunken¬ 
ness may be controlled. Beer must be sold in these club-houses after 
a sixpenny licence has been purchased from the local authority. This 
beer is sold at about per quart and the average brewing vidll net 
about tor. 
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Agricultural Technique 

There are two types of garden in ihc area. There is the ordinary 
garden in which staples are grown {mgunda^ pi. migunJa) and there 
are gardens along the stream-beds which are especially valuable in the 
dry season {litimbf^ pL matimhe). Each household owns one or more of 
the former plots as well as a few smaller plots for tobacico and legumes. 
Mot eveiy household has a stream garden. 

StapU gardens. The main gardens arc cultivated on a variation of 
the slash-aod-bnm type of cultivation common m Central Africa. 
The area which is to be a new garden Is prepared by cutting oui the 
timber in it. The whole area cleared becomes the garden aod not part 
as amongst the Bemba. I^arger trees are poUarded and the branches 
piled round the trunks. Brushwood and smaUer branches are piled 
in heaps throughout the clearing. When these arc dry they are burnt, 
usually just before the rainy season, i.e. about September-October* 
The ^ and soil is then hoed into elongated ridges along which the 
grain is planted. Hornby notes that ^cut timber has in the past been 
largely destroyed by fir* and the toil of preparnig the generally 
friable soil at the commencement of the rains is far from esce3sive\* 
In second and subsequent years the stalks from the previous year to¬ 
gether with all the weeds and other brush collected from the garden 
are piled into heaps aod burned as before. Gardens are cultivated for 
many years, some certainly for more than five, but I have no accurate 
details on this point yet. If necessary, gardens are increased each year 
by cutting new timber. Villages seem to be fairly well hied, some of 
them having been in their present sites for thirty years and more. 

Some soils are recognized as being suitable for maize and some for 
sorghum. A nun may have two gardenSp m areas where the soils 
differ. There are signs of widespread impoverahment of the soil, and 
maize in many places is beginning tn show ydlow leave#, due, 1 
believe, to lack of available nitrogen in the sod. This phenomenon is 
attributed by the Africans not to impoverishment of the soil but to 
the fact that the rains have come from the west. Raini from the wst 
are bad and those from the cast are good. Gardens are cleared in 
August and the rubbish heaped ready for burning. The vegetation u 
thus left to dry thoroughly. After burning the seeds are planted during 
late November. From this date onwards tb* people are very busy. 
The gardens have to be kept clean and free of weeds. Baboons and 

t Hortihyy The Clunal« of Ceniral NyafaLind’, p. £. 
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bii&h-pig3 root out tbo new s«ds ftom the soil tud an almost cwdc^ 
watch must be kept on the garden. UsiuUj a map will spend most of 
hia nights and days at the gardeni. By Februaiy and Marcii greeii 
mai^e is aTailable io supplement the diet which has already become 
rather skimpy. By the end of April the crops arc ready to be harvested. 
Usually this b done by man and wife* the man plucking the crop and 
the woman carrying it back to the village. Matze is stored in wicker^ 
work containers called while sorghum b stored in the huts 

on a stand called iig^tlu. It is said that the smoke in the hut keeps the 
sorghum clear of weevOs. 

Cassava b planted in large mounds made by turning the turfs over 
so that the roots are on the outside of the moimd and vegetable matter 
b in the inside. Cassava dips are then planted in this heap of rordng 
vegetable matter. They are planted at any time of die year and seem 
to be reaped at any time. Roots axe usually dried on the roofs of huts 
and other suitable places. 

Legumes are ninally planted in smaller gardens or mterplanted 
with the main crop. Ground-nuts are usually planted in a special 
small garden since th^ need special cultivation and hand-weeding. 
The ground-nut harvest b shelkd and kept in small mud-plastered 
wicker cqptaiuers which have only a small bole in the top. These are 
called eikufi and are designed to be rat-proof 

Tobacco b planted initially in nnrseries in the stream gardens since 
it has to be hand-watered m the seedling stage. When they are large 
enough the plants are transplanted to larger gardens especially selected 
for their auitability. The seedlings are planted in the early rainy 
season (October—November) and transplanting begins late December. 
The leaves are ready to be plucked for curing in Maich-April and 
soon afterwards they are marketed. 

Sweet-potatoes are pLuted in the late rainy season and are ready for 
eating about May. Sweet-potatoes are not easily stored and are usually 
kept in pits lined with ashes. They are for this reason not a very popn^ 
lar crop and arc grown more for their leaves^ which are boiled^ than 
for the tubers. 

Str^^m gardens. The value of the stream garden b that it yields out- 
of-season crops, usually maize, beans, and pumpkins. A little rice b 
lometlniea grown in the stream girden and sugar-cane b an impor^nt 
crop socuUy, if not economically, since it b necessaiy in initiation 
ceremoniea. Stream gardens have a scarcity value since there b not 
enough stream bank available for every one. Boundaries are very 
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carefully observed and land disputes centre on sueani gardens more 
than on any other type of landi^ 

Liv^Jtock. No cattle arc found over the greater part of the area, 
which is amppiHed to have tset^ fly^ though there arc some cattle 
nearer 2 omba. There arc a few goau and sheep^ bnt the number is so 
small that it is iadgnificant* The Agricultural Officer for Zomba gave 
figures for live-stoch in 19591 Ss cattle, 2ifl sheep, and 117 goata. This 
is for a total population that he quoted to be 106,050, The ubiquitous 
chicken plays a far more important role in the lives of the people and 
is used on most imponant ceremonial occasions such as marriage 
feasts, funeral feasts, when approaching a chief, &c. 

The Giwral StaTidard c/ Living 

The Yao po^ea few skills with which their standard of living might 
be improved. All ccdtivatioii is done by hoe and axe, and apart from 
knives there 11 litde other technological equipment. Men make mau 
from reeds and palm-lcaf and also baskets, while the women make 
their own pottery from day* A very few households arc able to sport 
a tea-pot and caps. The fomlcure inside the huts is uiualLy conUned 
to a bed made from poles and laced with ropes plaited from grass, 
possibly a wooded stool, and sometimes a trunk which someone hai 
brought from Southern Rhodesia* Most houses are substantially 
built from stout polei laced with bamboos and the interstices filled 
with mud* The inner and outer walls are plastered with a sand from 
the marshland which sets bard and forms a fine smooth surface* The 
roof is thatched with grass. Panelled doors and glused windows arc 
becoming more and more popular as arc deck chairs and furniture 
nude by local craftsmen from a local palm Most houid are 

built on a rectangular pattern, though a few of the old-faihloned 
drcular huts can still be seen In parts. 

The long robes characteristic of the Moslems (called kanxu locally ; 
I believe a SwaHli term) are worn by the men, though many of the 
younger men now wear European dress. Men of icatns often possesa 
waiatooats and jackets of intricate design and of varied coLonrs. 
Women usually wear a simple blouse and rqbe, though for ceremonial 
purposes dean, coloured robes are worn with a white doth round the 
waist and a matching cloth round the head. 

In the rural areas there are usually a few craftsmen who ply thdr 
trades^ There arc a few carpenters whose services are much lu demand 
by those sectiona of the population who want panelled doors, glassed 
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windows^ coffins, sturdy fttmiture. Sec. Blacksntidu no longer smelc 
their own metal but nevertheless arc kept bmy making arrow-heads 
and knives from scrap meral (pardcuLarly from discarded motor-car 
spring-leaves). In addition these blacksmiths are usually skilled tin- 
smiihs and are able to construct cups and watemig-caus for those who 
want them. Watering-cans are used by tobacco growers who need to 
water tobacco seedlings. In addition to these there are, of course, the 
leeches and diviners whose services are always needed. A few enter¬ 
prising men have also set up what they call "canteens’ at the roadsides 
and, under a trading Licence purchased from the local Native Authority 
court-house, sell rcfreshiiients and items such as cigarettes, matches, 
sugar, saltp and trinkets to the pasaeis-hy, 

Qn the whole, those who are competent to mate comparative 
judgements maintain that the Yao live on a fairly high standard of 
living far CenUal Africans. They appear to be well fed and clean, 
the villages are usually neat and clean and sanitary with substantial 
and neat houses. 

M. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

To understand the Yao we must stan with the Arab colonization 
of the cast coast of Africa. We know that the Arabs had colonized it as 
early as a,d. 700, They were a mercantile people and their trading was 
ao well advanced that by the end of the twelfth century they founded 
Kilwa as an about due cast of the north end of Lake 

Nyasa.^ When Vasco da Gama sailed up the east coast In 1498 he 
found chat the Arabs had well-established posts all along the coast. 
The Portuguese and the Arabs became rivals for the trade of the 
African interior and this rivalry was to continue for many centuries. 
In 1698 the tmam of Oman drove the Portuguese out as far south as 
Cape Delgado, to where the Arabs bad sole control of the east coast.^ 
The Yao say that their traditional home is between the Lujenda 
and Rovuma rivers east of Lake Nyasa. The interest of the Arabs was 
maiuly in ivory and slaves, but also in tobacco and beeswax. There can 
be no dauht but that ihclr trading expeditions had passed through the 
Yao territory, especially since the Ro-vuma valley served as the most 
convenient route inro Central Africa from Kllwa. We be fairly 
^ Hichriti, iif Afris^'^ p, i 

Fun, fcispifiniV Ajncfiy p. 19^ 
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certaiD tlut Yao coDtaci with the Arabs had been goiag on for some 
time, SI years, before the Europeans appeared on the scene. 

Although it is fairly cemin that the Jesuits &oni the Zambed had 
explored the Shire valley and the Lahe regions^ little inforepatiDU has 
been left to us about the Inhabitanis of those areas,^ One of the earliest 
references to the Yao is recorded by Dr, Francisco Josd de La^erda In 
a letter dated tt March 1798 addressed to the Minister of State of 
Portugal. In it he outlines his proposed vjaif to the Ka^embe of the 
Wisa country. It is quite obvious that the Yao were seiious competitors 
with the Portuguese for the land trade, l^^erda writes: 

‘The diy giuds Kitheno imponed into diii conutry [i.e. Wiia eouutiy] have 
been bought by the Mujao^ indirectly or directly^ the Arabs of Zauxibar 
and Its vicinity. Hence these people received all the ivoiy exported from the 
possession of the Casembe; wbereas formerly it paised in great quautliies 
through our port of Mosanflbiqtte."* 

It is reasonable to assume thit because of their geographical position 
the Yao had conducted a considerable trade between the interior and 
the coast j mainly of cloths and guns against slaves and ivory (the two 
are iDScparable since slaves were the cheapest way of trausporting 
ivory tOi the coast). Their trade in slaves led to their major conflict with 
the British. 

When Livingstone made his expedition up the Rovuma In 1:866 he 
found abundant evidence of the influence of the Arabs. Speaking of the 
Yao chief Mataka^ he says: "He gave me a square house: to live in, and 
indeed most of the houses here are square for the Arabs are imitated 
in everything.*^ Livingstone mentions in particular the slave trade 
that the Yao were carrying on in Kilwa. He records that: 

^The Waiyau generally are itiH die mmi active agenti the ilave traden have. 
The caravan leaden from arrive at a Waiyau village, diow ihe goods 

they have broughi, are treated liberally by the ddert and told to wait and 
enjoy themsclva, slaves enough to purchase all will be procured: then a foray 
is made against the Manganja who have few or no guns^ The Waiyan who 
come against them are abundantly supplied with both by iheir coajt guestSi 
Ses^eral of the Low coast Arabs, who dilier lu nothing from the Waiyau, uiuaUy 
accompany the foray, and do biisinesa on their own account.'* 

■ Boitan mEndonl in a feotnole tn Lnftrda'i Joviwy £0 ibr p. 37, tlut * 

ffliifjaELuy, Join SaflEOt, had feddrd lu thu area from CO 

^ BuitoD, Landi i/ fbi p. 37. 

J Waller, Tlu LOfiywmb a/ David lipiBgJteJWi p. 73. 

* Ibid., p. 
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Even before Livingstaae tad made Hs expedition up tie Rovnima 
valle)!', there had been a Urge-scale movement of tie Yao out of their 
traditional home in all directLonj-^Tbe traditiou is that tie name Yao is 
taien from a iUh grass covered but treeless;^ wiiciis aittiated ^mewhere 
between Mwem^ (m Portuguese East Afiica) and the Ludbilingo 
range.* It is convenient to dividethehistoryof tie Yao into two major 
episodes, Brstl^ the movement from the Hill Yao to other iills* and 
secondly the movement Into and within the Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Episode /* s^attmng ^ th^ £rih£jjr&m tht Hill Too. The exact 
cause of tie scattering of tie tribes from tielr traditional home is not 
dear. Abdallah suggests that it must have been some internal dissen¬ 
sion.' Whatever tie cause, tie tribe broke np into a number of sections 
each of which settled at yet anoiiei HU and took their name from that 
hill. YoKannah B. Abdallah Ibts ten divisions,' hat since only four 
have penetrated into British Nyasaland we need only consider these. 

Tliose that froally came into NyasaJantl were: 

I. The j^^bisi who went to live at Mchisi HUl. 

z. The Amasaninga who went to Uve near the Lisaninga Hill 
near tie Lutwisi river in Portuguese East Africai 

J. The AmjiTfg&cbe who settled at Mount Mangoche near Fort 
Johnston, south of Lake Nyasa. 

4. The Affiacbinga who settled near the Mandimba HUl, are 
called Amachinga becaute of the serrated edge of the range in 
which the Mandimba HiU is situated (liehinga ^ a fence). 

Epifodt 77 , Th^ dupbicmfnt ef divisiaKr from t&Hr bomis.^ 
In time, cacdi of the four sections mentioned found its way into 
Nyasaland. Briefly the details: 

I. The Aebisi are lepresented in Nyasaknd by those Yao 
under N. A. Katnli in Fort Johnston District. The 1945 census showed 
that there were 12,187 Yao under this chief and this is 4*3 per cent, of 
the total Yao popularion of British Nyasaknd. Of course, not aU Yao 
under KatuH are Achisi Yao and there are no doubt Achisi Yao else¬ 
where in small numbers, but if we estimate tie proportion as 5 per 
cent, we see that it is a small and reladvelj nnimportanr group, 

* Abdan^h, Chiibala eba fF p. 7, * Ibid^ Sp 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

* For lafo^rmatiDa od arcu wbidi I did Mt Tuit I haTc dirsm bfiavily from the 
idminimadve Ek 'KlHarical N-OCet dd 
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2, The ^majaninga Ym are represented in Brimh Kyasaknd by 

those Yao under N* A. Makaujlrf» and are roughly j per cent- af the 

total population of the Yao of the Territoiy. Makanjiia himself is said to 
have been of Nyanja origin and to have moved to thG T^isaninga HtUi^ 
where he ao<]uiied a mired following of Amasanmga Yao and Njanja, 
and moved in by conquest to the area round Fort Migoire^ where he 
lA now established. There are oSishooU of this group in Dowa Drstiict 
across hate Nyaaa. 

3. The Jmangoch^ Ya^ are of much greater Importance and at pre¬ 
sent constitute about half of the Yao population of the Territory* 
During the early part of the nineteenth century,, while it was at Mau- 
goche Mountain, thii: group was attacked by the Amachinga Yao 
under Nkaia and Kawinga. The Amangothe Yao were displaced by 
this invasion and fled in all directions. Most migrated southwards and 
settled in the Shire highlands, where thdu representatives Mlumbe^ 
Chikowe, Kapcni, Matipwiii, and others are found lodayp 

^ The Arruuhinga Ya&^ were probably displaced from their tradi¬ 
tional home at Maudimba on the Lujrada river in Portuguese East 
Africa by attacks by the Lomwe Lobabicants in the east. They say that 
widespread iamines followed the war and forced most of the migration 
to take place. Priaent-day representatives of this group are Nkata, 
Jalasi, Mpouda, Msamala, Kawinga, and Livronde in the Fort Johnston 
and Zomba (Liwonde) Districts. 

It ahotdd not be thought that the Yao invasion into Nyasalanid was 
a RiilJtary incuniou of the Ngoni type. Definite evidence on the 
exact fonn of the Invasion is not available^ but informants maintam 
that the first immigrants into the country came peacefully and in 
family groups (mtumha). Often the immigrants found succour with 
Nyanja groups there. Sometimea this hospitality was daimed because 
the Yao had the same dan names as the Nyanja. The Yao soon took 
the opportunity preseuted by mtemecinc struggles among the Nyanja 
to consolidate thdr position in the cotiniiy. 

When Livingstone passed the lake in 1866 he found Mponda living 
in approximately the same place as his heir does today, and he men¬ 
tions that Kawinga waj living on the west of Lake Malombe.* He also 
mentions that the Macbinga dominated the whole of this area, show¬ 
ing that by this time considtrable movement had taken place into 

1 For K mote deuikd bnijarj af tfali cfpeciillj of the Mdemia kc 

Stxonui, The Wayw cf Njaaiiind', p. ai|, 

3 WiillcTp Lmiy^MTEoli ^DaM p. 109. 
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the area. When the Churdi of Scodand Mission waa establislitcl In 
Blancyre In 1876 Duff Macdonald recorded that the dispositions of 
the chiefs were as follows; Mlumbe to the north-west of Zomba^ 
Xapeni near Bkntyre at Sochi; Mpama at Chiradzulu; Kawinga at 
Chikala; MalemLa on the south-west side of Mount Zomha; Matip- 
will at Mount Mlanje.* Except for Kawinga^ these are the positions 
where these groups are todajr. At this time therefore most of the 
movement into Nyasaland had ceased and the Yao mvadexs had 
already set themselves up as ruling classes over the indigenous Nyanja. 
At the same time the Ngoni were making frequent forays into the 
Shire highlands and ^e rest of southern Nyasahnd^ so that the posi¬ 
tion was fax from, being stable. 

The first White settlements in the area were missionaiy.^ The 
Universities Mission to Central Africa made an unsuccessful settle¬ 
ment in the highlands in j 861. From 1862 until 1876 there were a few 
exp^tions and visitors to the aouthern part of Nj-asaland. It was not 
until 1S76 that the next permanent settlement was made. This was 
the Church of Scotland Alission founded in Blantyre, After this the 
permanent White population in Nyasaia.nd increased and more and 
more came to be Imown about it. In 1S78 the African Lakes Com¬ 
pany was founded with the object of taking the trading aetiritjes of 
the missions off their handj. In 1878 Capt, F. Elton^ who was consul 
at MoxambiquCr obtained permission to conduct an expedition to 
Lake Nyasa to inquire into the slave trade^ In the meantime anti¬ 
slavery' Sentiment in Sritain^ following the publication of Livingstone’s 
reports of its horrors in Africa, led to a great inter^t in suppress 
sing iti From 1S85 until the tdose of the century, Sritahi followed a 
militant policy against aj] slave-traders and amongst them were the 
Yao. In 1889 the Portuguese appeared at the conffuence of the Rno 
and Shire rivers ivith a large military expedition which they maintained 
was scientific. As 2 direct result of this expHedJtion^ on 2J September 
1889 the Acting Consul declared the territory north of the Ruo to be 
a British protectorate. The nett year Mr. A. Sharpe made treaties 
with all ^e native chiefs in the area and these treaties were later 
ratified by the Anglo-Portugucse Convention of June 1891. 

^ MaCidoruld^ AJficami^ voL p. 3,1, 

I havr uKd miunijr Miuny^, A */ 
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The pacification of Nywhud was largely the suppression of the 
slave-trade. The Yao vrerethe chief protagomats of the irade, so that 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe was able to write in hia annua] report Ln 
1S97: *The Yaos. . + w'ere the chief slave raiden for the Arabs^ and in 
consequence nearly all our expeditions froni 1S91 to 1895 were under- 
taken against rarious sectbni of this tribe.’* A sum of 0^000 was 
spent a year, largely in providing a police force, and as early as 1891 a 
raid was made on Chikumbu, a Yao sLave-trader^ who had attacked a 
European's coffee plantations in the Mlanje area. After this there 
was a continual series of pnnitive expeditions against various native 
groups, usually after some slaving incident^ which prcdpitated British 
action. Capt. Maguire was killed in 1891 by Mabnjira’s men and 
shortly afterwards the British forces suffered a reverse at the handB of 
Jalasi. Unsuccessful attacks had been made on Kawinga’s stronghold 
at Chikala. It was clear that sterner measures were needed and in 1893 
two contingents each of 100 Siiha arrived. With this forte more active 
measure;? were taken and the slave route to Quilimanc through the 
Mbnje Distritt was controlled. In 1S93 the Protectorate was slivided 
into administrative divisions and collectors were appointed in each. 
A hut tax of 3/. was inuoduced and White cMma to land and mineral 
rights were settled with the chle£, and it was laid down that all Urge 
estates had to have certihcaies of daim. A postal system and coinage 
were introduced. In 1894 riie Yao chief Makanjira was attacked and 
thoroughly defeated. In 1895 there tvas a concerted effort on the 
part of the three Machinga diiefi Kawinga^ Jalasi, and Matipwiri to 
oust the British from the highlands. This commenced with an attack 
by Kawinga on the friendly chief Malemla in the Zomba area, A force 
was sent to protect the missionaries at Domasi and this force stopped 
the main onriaught. After that the stronghold of ChikaU was s^ed 
and Kawinga completely dislodged. He retreated to the east and 
Matipwiri and his reUtive Mtirimanja were captnred. After iHi the 
power of these chie& was completely broken and no more risings were 
attempted in louthcm Nyasaland until 1915, In 1896 Katuli^ an 
adherent of Jalasi, was captured, and m the same year Liwonde, who 
had so far eluded capture, was apprehended and sent as a political 
prisoner to Chiromo in the extreme south of the Protectorate. 

In the meantime the Portuguese were making similar punitive ex¬ 
peditions into that territory due east of the Protectorate and many 
refugees came into Nyasaland from Portuguese East Africa. Notable 
' Annual Report 1896, C. 8438^ p. 1=. 
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amongst tliesc were the Mpotola groups tinder Chitweo and Ngokwe 
who are today settled near Lale Chiuta. 

One of the early acts of the Adminis tration was to disarm the Yao. 
The Yao felt the loss of their arms very keenly and even today express 
theix displeasure, saying: *We arc now as children. The Whites have 
taken our guns away.* Collectors of Revenne were appointed m the 
districts into which the country was divided in 1893+ Though these 
coUectors had as their main fiincdon the collection of tajes, they did^ 
however, undertake the admIniscratioD of the whole district- To what 
extent they were effective in the early part of the Administration 11 
not clear. An early administrator has recorded that •The District 
Officers . * . had little influence beyond their near neighbourhoods 
The Stations were mere footholc^ to be extended later under more 
peaceful conditions.** The footholds were exteaded apace after the 
final subjugation of the Yao. The tax system had been introduced in 
1893+ By 1906 the system vi^as accepted so well that inability to pay 
the tax was considered sufficient ground for divorce of a man by his 
wife.^ The Afneans had by 1903 begun to enter into the economic 
life of the country. As early as that date there was correspondence 
about the recruiting of labour in Nyasaland for employment on the 
mines m the Transvaal.^ At the death of Kawinga III (Kawinga of the 
Anthill) m 1905, the Collector interfered in the succession and caused 
the appointment of the successor by secret ballot*^ In 1911 the Witch¬ 
craft Ordinance was passed and this made illegal an insdtntion which 
was fundamental to the social life of the Yao. In 1911 the District 
Administration (Natives) Ordinance was passed. This ordinance recog¬ 
nised the necessity for uttlmng the indigenous political mstitutions 
for efficient administration^ Accordingly village headmen were ap¬ 
pointed officially and a principal vfilage headman amongst these was 
considered to be in some authority over the others- The attitude of 
the Administration at rhis time was that the indigenous institutioii of 
chieftaincy should not be rccognixed as such. District Officers were 
warned that in selecting and recommending headmen to be a principal 
headman they were to consider the Individnal^s merits. Principal head- 

* Cirdtw, 'Njwbiad m 18^5^ p. 

^ DuS^Ny^aiamd mdrr the fcTiigH 5« p. 317, wb«e this U dlftulJcd 

mm hilly. 

^ C^apoKdt^ ft a/UBffUT^ C^l. 1531, 

^ Rccarded in the DJitKct Bmk for the Upper Shire tmS new in tie Diitrict 
CoQicuDumf r'l Office In Zombu. 
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men were not to be appomted merdj because were ebidk m the 
indigenous stmetuf e. To what extent these admonitiom were heeded 
it b imposaible to say* The fact remains that all the principal headmen 
selected in the area with which this study is eopcerned were chiefs on 
ihdr own account. 

African troops played an active part in the 1914-1S War^ Not only 
were large num bers of men used in carrying war supplies from the rail¬ 
head at Bkntyre to Fort Johnston on the lake for transmission to 
Karonga, a supply base for the German East African campaign* but 
Afiican troops were also engaged in the fighting itself. Frominent in 
these active troop were the Yao. As early as 1&95 the fighting quali¬ 
ties of the Yao had been noted by the Acting Commissioner Sharpe* 
who wrote: 

Tn 1895 fifty friendly Yao were enliaied as aii eiperimentj and took p^rt in the 
operations against ^rafi and Mahanjira [Ym chiefs] and the Arabs at North 
Nyau. In every fight they were weD to the front and showed tuch iterling 
military qualities that it was dedded to disband the Makui and replace them 
by Yao 

Therefore twenty years after the last Yao autonomoui groups were 
dissolved they were willing to fight for iht Admimstradon. In 1924 
the Dbtrict Administration Ordinance was revised- In the meantime* 
even if the Admiabtration was not officially recognfrjng the operation 
of tribal politics* they did* in fact* continue. Wien prindpal headman 
Liwonde died in 1921, hb sbter^a son* who would be the traditional 
hw by Yao custom, became principal headman in hb stead- In 1933 
Indirect Rule was introduced by the Native Coiwts Ordinance of 
the same year. The detaib involving the btioductton of thb ordinance 
are dbciisscd more fully below (p. 345). At thb point it b sufficient to 
record that the first reaction to thb ordmance seems to have been 
a series of squabbles over boundaries. The Provincial Commissioner 
reported in 1936: 

^ao doubts and jealousies about the boiLadaria of lerenl authoritiet have 
been occupying the minds of the fKiafi to the detriment of thdr Ad&inistra^ 
don. The meat unportaar dbputc came to a head in May when the artbn of 
a village headsnan in the disputed boundary presented an opportunity for 
firm and dedsivc action by the Provindd CommiiiMmeT. At a big biraTj 
attended hy both N* A- Kawkga and N. A. Liwondt^ the chwfr conccracd* 
the matter was finally settled and it is plcaung to record that ih* old feud has 
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now ended bf tlic prOE^gonuts calling upon one anotlier witk ill due 

pomp and cemmony/^ 

In 1934 1 tmining course for ckiefs. was mtrodneed as part of the 
function of the Jeanes^ Training Centre. Chiefs who are joung enough 
are sent to this course for a period of four months^ during which time 
thejr are tralacd in Taiious aspects of European administration, e.g. 
agiictdture, legal procedure, hygiene^ writing, &c. In 1939, when the 
Second World War broke out, the Nyasaland Government staned 
recruiting. Kawinga was approached to assist in the recruiting cam¬ 
paign. He co-operated with the Government as did the other Native 
Authorities, so that a high recruiting rate was shown for thisaiea^ In 
1946 a Soijthem Province African Council was established. In this 
couDcil Native Authorities and other responsible Africans can take a 
part in the government of the Southern Ptovince by expressing their 
opinioni at the conferences. 

Th^ Genial Eeonomic ^nd Polhual Siiuali&n in Nyaialand 

The 1945 Census of Nyasaland showed that the total population of 
the Territory was V,049,9[4^ whom 1^948 or o-i per cent, were 
White, 2,804 were Asiatic (almost entirely Indian), and the rest or 
99'8 per cent. W'cre African.* The WTiite population may be classified 
into four main group: the mission staSk accounting for 25 per cent, of 
the gainfully employed population (1,074); Government staffs 
accounting for about 21 per cent,; the planters accounting for about 
H P^r cent.; and the commercial and pr&fcssioDal who comprise about 
29 per cent. Among the Indian population by fiir the greatest propor¬ 
tion of the gainfully employed (1*^33) were employed in private busi¬ 
nesses, mostly in the form of trading stores of various types. About 
8 q per cent, were employed like this. The rest were engaged in various 
occupations requiring some measure of skill, such as railway employees, 
clerks, tailors, transport contractors, &c. The Indian and White 
lations arc concentrated ip the Shite highlands {70 per cent, of both 
Indian and WTiite populations) and the Dedra highlands (none of the 
Indian poputation and [4 per cent, of the White population)- The dis'^ 
tribution of the African population in various occupations was not 
available from the census, but we may say that a small propoitiou of 
literate Afheans are employed in clerical positions by the White and 
Indian undcrtakiiigs, but by far the majority who work in the Teni- 

* Piwinciil Coiiimisston«'s Repatt, 1936, p, la, 

^ Thm axe a few hmi^nd Euro-Africam wb&m I have i^orcd. 
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tory do so as imslulled labourers^ labourers^ and ptisoniil servantu. Iq 
addition to ttos the major part of the population idles oh aobdirence 
of semi^subsistence cnltivatioii for its Ji¥clibtxxi+ 

III. VILLAGE ORGANIZATION 


intrcd^iciiQn 

The Yao are settled in discrete clusters of huts which are scattered 
fairly evenly over most of the territory and which are called jniji 
(sing, ffliat). This term is usually translaccd as Sillage^ [f we retain 
the tenn to connote simple dusters of hutSi we are jusdhed in this 
translation. But the term village is used by the Administration for 
a rather different grouping of huts altogether. It refers to a number of 
sneh discrete dusters of huts under the juristUcuon of a man who 
Is called the 'village headman^ 

I propose to use the terms hamleti thofp^ and village and admbi- 
Etradve vQlage to distinguish different combinations of hut-clnstera^ 
Briefly, I use tbe general term village for any discrete duster of huts, 
I sub-^dividc villages into hamlets and thorpSp according to their in- 
ternal social composition. I use the term 'administrative village* for 
the group of villages under an adminitirative village headman. The 
implications of these definitions will appear as the analysis proceeds. 

Kinihtp^ ibt Bans of FSfructuri 

In ihe past all Yao had a cUn name (slag. lukffiy§^ pluTp ^gosyo) which 
was inherited hom the mother by both sons and daughters. The word 
which I have trandaied as clan name, actually has a meaning 
of or kind. The word mtnndu^ which is used more for non-human 
categorieSi may sometimes be used instead of it. When a person is 
asked what his luiasyo is he is as lifcdy to answer Yao or Machinga as to 
pve his clan name. On the whole though, the w'ord is used much more 
for the clan name than otherwise. Nowadays the importance of the 
clan name has declined. Relatives of important people^ notably of the 
so-called chiefs and the adminbintive village headmen^ remember 
their dan names, but in many of tbe commoner famibes, while descent 
is still reckoned through the motherp the dan name is sometimes taken 
from tbe father. Informants say this is due to the influence of Islam 
which is the prevailing faith. C^xi names such as apiri^ amildsi, am- 
otartdaj astmhiri^ amteaH^ fltc,* are found in the Marawi gr^^Fi 
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LjJcc Tonga of Chtatechc District, 2nd among tlie MpotoU and 
Lomwe groups from Portuguese East Africa.* A« far as T am awarc^ 
these dan names in Yao hare no English equivalent and do not refer 
to animals, birds, or things as do the dan names of some other Central 
African tribes* The dans ^.e. the people Laving the suae clan names) 
were exogamous, but nowadap it is quite common for a young couple 
not to know cadi other’s dan name and for people of the same dan 
name to many. This may be assodated with the practice of domestic 
slavery, an insdtudon which has affected village make-up and which 
is discussed in greater detail later. Brieffy, a slave wife took her hus¬ 
band’s dan name^ and her children having their father^s clan name 
could many their seminal brothers and sisters by another slave wife 
vnth the same dan name. At this point it should be noted that it was 
customary for a person to call out his clan name after sneezing, and this 
was a means whereby many lost relatives were discovered and dan 
bonds re^tablkhedH When the Yao moved into Nyasaknd they found 
succour with Nyanja groups with the same dan names. Toiiy the 
men of status with the same dan name as the chief call him by kinship 
terms4 

The Yao think of their line of descent as if It were a tree. They loot 
upon the founding ancestor as the trunk {lipaLif tihl&) from which 
many branches have developed* A common theme at instal¬ 

lation ceremonies of village headmen, when Unship mattem are upper- 
most in the minds of the people, is the compadson of the family of the 
headman with a tree, some branches of which have borne &uit while 
others have not. Within the large^ somewhat vague kinship grouping 
of the dan, more apccihc kinship groupings are recognized. TTiese are 
called mamU (sing. Hwek =■ 3 breast) or miiangs (sing, mlangif = a 
doorway)* They contain all those people who are supposed to be des¬ 
cended from 3 common ancestress. These groupings, corresponding to 
Fortes's maxinial lineage,^ are sometimes referred to as ''the people of 
someone’^ e.g. anina *thc people of Masumba’, where 

Masumba was the founding ancestress, or the brother of the found¬ 
ing ancestress. Sometimes the elan name is mentloued when referring 
to these matrUineage groups so that we may find mentioned 
irraw i.e* ^Masumba people amongst the 

Sotue Vio itai undt^r KatulL de not have tbu let of elm nuDci 

Ml alL 

* M. Fort^ Thr Dynamitf ^ Claiuhifi amamg iht TaUemi^ p, Jq-* I have b«ll 
gnady idmuktcd by ihk book and adowwlcdgc the debt I cxwe to its author. 
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Often the diflE^crt line of descent from the founding sincestrcu u not 
known bejrond the most recent three or four genmtiom, I-arger 
iub-dlvisions within, the maximaj matnlbieage group iic sometimei 
distinguished by fnithcr diSerentiatidg the founding ance^efs as aiina 
adna Maialaf i.e. 'the people of Lipwitika of the people of 
Masa]a\ Those people who cm definitely trace their descent from 2 
common ancestrm say that they are of one breast (ii^U and 

this concept is ejpedally imponant when we have to analyse the larger 
villages. It is important to realize that the Yao do not thint of the 
matrUineage group except in reference to some sodal dtuation. As the 
situation changes^ so the matrilincage group may expand or con tract 
to include or exdude ccitab people. The term H&ek when used as a 
Iquship term serves to defiiie a gronp in a specific situadon. Within a 
village, for example^ the situation in which lineage groups most com¬ 
monly interactj there may he four matriHn^ge group? each of which 
is descended firom a different ancestress^ Merc the matiilineage groups 
are undifferentiated in reladon to each other, and are opposed to one 
another as components of the whole village. 

Usually matrilineagc groups within a jnaxiECLal matrilmeage are 
arranged in an hierarchical system based opon the putative sibling 
rank of the ancestresses# One matiilineage group may be referred to 
as ‘the large breast* lyakutungwji) in contradistinction to the 

‘smaller breasts’. The importance of this arrangemenc of rank lies in 
the inheritance of status and rank. 

There are few social situations in which the maximal matrilineage 
group is mobilized. I shall show later on that matrilmeage groups 
seldom pei^isc in rime for long and the maximal matrilineage group is 
Invariably dispersed as a number of medial nLacrilineage groups. Com¬ 
monly, matrilinrage groups of four or five total generational span 
^.e. fix^m founding anccatrcs to new-born babies] form sparial groups^ 
and it is upon matrilmeage groups of this order that most aitention 
b directed in the ncsi of this paper. 

Matrilineage groups of this order usually live together as hamlets 
of as parts of thorps^ Almost always each member of the matrilineage 
group can trace his descent back to die common ancestress {Ithk}* 
Occasionally the matrilineage groups are split into- two lecrioni where 
the actual descent from the founding anceatress to one of the groups 
ts unknovm. I have already said that in the village sitnadon the matri- 
lineage groups are undifferentiated and opposed to each other. Each 
matr^eage group^ however, is differentiated intcmaDy, and here the 
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most important corporate group is the group of siblings, cturespcnjEling 
to Fortes^s effective minimal lineage.^ In this group iKc emphasis is 
placed upon the rdationsbip of a man lo hia nterinc sister.^ Eecau^e 
Yao marriage is usually' matrilocal the women of the matxLliiieage 
group form the localized group whereas the men are dispersed . There¬ 
fore within any localized matriUneage group, groups of uterine sisters 
are differendated from each other^ but always In reference to a man 
who is usually thdr eldest brother. It is around the relationship of 
a man to his sisters that these groups are organized^^ and to appreciate 
intra -lineage group relations the stnicture of the sibling groups must be 
understood^ The Yaa word which 1 translate as sorority- 

group, embodies in particular this conception. The word mbumba is 
never used to refer to a single woman, though in the plural as 
iumhii it is osed to mean merely two or more women. When used 
poss^ively in conue:zion with a man,^ however, it means a group of 
women corporately organized around their relationships lo him, this 
relationship almost always being that of brother to sister. Though 
the word ^sorority-group* may give the impression of meaning a gro up 
of women organized on a principle of sisterhex^d, 1 want to emphasize 
that, although the women In this case are corporately organized, they 
are organized around a principle of their com mon and like relationship 
to a single man. Of course, in actual fact there is Uttlc difference 
whether their unity is expressed as sisterhopd or in relation to a com¬ 
mon male leader. In point of fact, a woman cannot *ovvn a sorority- 

* Farter Tj&tf l^wamcf ^ Ciaruinpj p, 

^ I 11K the word ^iiivrine' to bem of one motber rc^ardJcfifi of paicmity^ 

Thii l iat in ComhmatUin with liiter, brotber, or liblin^. Uterine liitenKrc ther^ 
fore girh who haTe one moehcr though th^ may have different f^theri. I lite the 
word icminal in the oppotitc keuc la thu, i.t. havbg the Eame father reg^rdini of 
maternity, I u*e theu term* instead of the cenm maternal nz paternal haLf-brathtr 
b^usc I wiih EO indiute that the fact of paternity of otedne nblingi^ or of mater¬ 
nity of MniEulilbEngi, ia irreltTant. 1 mg^eat that the term 'j&atcful or pacemaT 
haJ-T-brntfaef^ ihotild be rctaine'cl where differential pajcciiago it huporcan I a* with 
paternal haff-bTotben in patrilineal naaedn. Full lihlin^ are, of conne, ublingi who 
have the tame parentt. 

j For a dewTipdim of a ilmibr rcktioQ*hip In a matriffneal-iiiacriJocaJ people ite 
Richardi, A, I.j Land Ln^tir attd Dui m Nen^n p. 115. 

* Both ind Hethenrici tramlate thii word mertly u 'woman', though 

Sandtiwn that It btH,lly mew, 'pot-naker'. I have been tanablc to «nfinn that 
t^can. 'jwnoJiei', boc it acmaJly ha, a laiger «miouelon than mndy -woflun*. 
^ Sandenon, A r« Graaiwjr, p. ,„d Hotlirrwiel, A ibt Tm 
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group*J She m^y belong to the sorority-group of her brother^ but 
she herself will call the sorority-group to which she belongs her 
*sistcrB\ 

The m^n around whom the sororiry'^gronp is organized will refer 
to it as *my sorority-groups (Mbumbd jangu). When he does so he 
will refer to a distinct sci of women to whom he his specific duties^ 
A man^s sorority-group includes ideally bis own uieriJic sbteis and 
their female matrilineal descendants. The daughters of a man^s sister^ 
however^ are also the sorority-group of his siscer^s son, so that theoreti-^ 
catty any woman may at one moment belong to a number of sorority- 
groups^ her brother’s^ her mother^s brothef*s, her mothcr*s mother^a 
brother*?, But the effective one h usually that of her brother if he is 
an adult. As the boys in the family grow up they gradually assume the 
responsibility for their dsters and their mother’s brothers rebx their 
control. Small domestic disputes are referred first to the brothers and 
only later to the mother's brothers. The mother’s brothers as they 
grow older take less and less active part in regulating the affairs of 
their sisters* descendants^ Their position becomes more that of referees 
and consultants than active participants in day-to-day domestic 
affairs. The situation of the mother's brother in the structure is wcU 
summed up by his Yao designation which literally tran¬ 

slated b *the recumbent log\ An old person who b too old to walk 
about and pursue actively hb structural duties is compared with a log 
which lies at the doorway* As the dtida of the warden of a sorority- 
group are taken over by the younger men in the matriluieage group, 
each in respect of his own sorority-groupi lo the older man is merely 
kept informed by each warden of the affairs that have talcen place and 
only actively arbii rates in a case which is too diiScult for his shier^s 
son or sbter's daughter^* son to handle. The relationship of junior and 
senior wardens in the matrilmeage group b most clearly shown iu the 
marriage ceremony, where ideally the moiher^s brother and the elder 
brother of both bride and bridegroom appear as marriage sureties. 

By the simple process of emphasizing the unity of cheilbliuggroupfi, 
theieforcp the matrilincage group b differentiated both into older and 
younger generations, so that each sororiiy-group in the charge of a 
abteris son b seen against the aorority-group of hb mother’s brother^ 
and al fn into sibling groups of the same genef ation+ The tension! that 
exist in this situation are expressed as tensions between the mother’s 

1 Thli poinc wai made tomby Mr. M. C. Mirwick, who lui midicd a pnple with 
1 iLmjiir the Cewi of cutem NcrLbem Rhodciu. 
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brother and sister^s sons and also between collateral brotbers^ In any 
tense situation tbe lineage gtoupA tends to crystallize into sibling 
groups. The following case Ulnstrates this. 
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Ana and her two joaoger sifters, Betty and Cynthia^ nio¥ed into Kyawland 
about 1910 and Ann^t son Dick had chaq^ of the hamlet. Later hAhu died and 
then Dkfc went to woA in Salhbufy bating the hamlet in the charge trf 
Ann^i fisterj Betty. In 1936, while Diet was in Salitbnryp he was HUed. ^tic 
was selected to take his name and to take charge of the hamlet. Lionel, the »n 
of Cynthia and the mother^a yonnger uiter^s son of Erie, resented this and 
voiced his opinion- Eventually after a quarrel Xiond decided w mow away 
and liife cbmhere. With him went Mary and Nan, also Olive;^ Pam* and 
Queenie. Not one of Fanny, Gert* Hilda, Ivy, JCEl^ or Jtare went with hitm 

This case ihustiates how the sihliag gronps tend to keep together* 
In tunes of ttress leading to a break-up of a vilLige^ riblmgs tend to 
stand together aod form groups of their own so that eaci woman in the 
matrillneage becomes a point of potential cleavage* 

A man who stands in the position of being raponsible for the 
sorority-gToup is referred to as asyae mtmmha. The word asyfn^ is 
usually translated as *owner**^ This b a misttanslarion if we use the 
word *owncr^ to imply the possession of property rights over an obj ect. 
A closer tranriation of the word would in this case be the person 

^ In thii TiUigf cw-huiofy and in lubiequenr ona I me Setiriam aamei- 

* See Hcthcrwick, A ^ the Tat Lmigstait^ p. *03, where he eiyi 

thOamht == owner of the cqaatry, mmi — the badman of the filUffi- All* 

Sudenoe; A Too CrruiHWdr, p, 164, where he CFUuWtee aryeMt U die “owbjct^ 
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with, whom m object is idendfiedi The word is jlUo used to indicate 
m eroplutic form of the penooal pronoun, so that ajymf in ihis sense 
would be translated aj *he himself'-^ This use of the persoiul pronoun 
seems to be oonsisteut with the more accurate ttanslaiipn I have sug¬ 
gested^ viz* in sense it would mean a man identified with himself 
and no one else.^ Therefore 1 propcse to translate the term fljyfwr 
mbumha as ^warden of the BorotLiy-group** 

While ideally the warden of the sorority-group is the eldest son of 
the children of a woman^ in practice this is not always so. If the eldest 
son is incapable of perferming these duties, his younger brother will 
take them over. Any man is responsible for bis sisters. Brothers arc col¬ 
lectively referred to as the wardens (afiJury/TK) of the siaters. But 
a mong themsdves sibling rank takes precedence and the eldest amongst 
them is expected to take action on behalf of his sisttn. In the absence 
of the elder brother^ any brother who is availabltt, providing he has 
been initiated,^ may take over the duties. In those families, where no 
uterilne brother or coUateral brother is immediately available;^ which 
happens frequently because of labour migratioa^ a seminal brother 
or some other relative acting on b^ulf of the uterine brother may 
assume the duties. 

The duties of the warden to his sotority-group emerge mainly when 
the smooth relations of everyday life are disturbed* He is responsible 
for the behaviour of the wcuicii in his charge and any complaint 
about their behaviour is reported to hifn. Should one appear in court 
he will have to be present in the coort-housc. Should one of his 
*sisten* be fined he will be responsible for the payment of the fine. 
In the marriage negotiations lie plays an important part and these will 
be more dearly defined later in. cormeiioo with marriage- If his sister 
or her child faU ill it is his duty to see that a diviner b consulted and 
suitable treatment prscribed and secured- la domestic discord the 

* Sandemm, A Tnv Crammar^ p. 57. Lai aba tbe mrtnijJf of awnel^, 

* Winner findi 1 diffemwe In the irOf&H word ffmwr. He M711: Tbii cerai 

rtfen both to "owncnhip"" of objocti and of person*, It diffm, cf fftmi our 
cotLcepE of the owncnlup in levenJ rtfp«ti% Thw the (owner) «f a penon 

Jj iho one who noc only tbr fEKroniHl rsab-tr orrr him. but alio the fofeiBOn 
obtlgauom cowuiii him .* Ttuiii cuctiy puaDri to the Yaoword oiy™#. See Wagneri 
The PolidcaJ Or^iaa^ of the Buitu of Kiri™do", in M- Fortci ind E. I. 
lvin*-PritebftH (eds^), A/riw PAiikai ^™i| p. 116. 

3 Yao boyi are bututed at bccwten t and U ytan of j*e, hot irldoin laie otcj the 
dudei of warden UDtU they are iduJt, 
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WE>maii,’s husbinJ will irDinedlatdy report the matter to the warden 
of the sorority-group. The warden hai important dotics in mourning 
ritnalj for he has to be chief mourner at his sUters" or hh sisters^ 
children's deaths^ and must provide the medicine necessary for the 
ceremonial purification which ends the mourning period. Formerly 
these obligations of a man to his sorority-group were counterbalanced 
in rights that he had in them as a group* m that he could sell some of 
them into slavery for his own personal reasons. This aspect of the 
relatiqiiship has now fallen away^ of course^ but nevertheless the im¬ 
portant point remains that nowadays* cvien as in the pastp a man 
achieves status and independence through his sorority-group- A 
man^s status in a Yao community depends on the number of peI^onl 
that he controls, and should he one day wish to set out and form a 
hamlet of his own, mdependent of other village headmen^ he can do 
so only through the co-operatiou of his sorority-group. 

The sorority-group is reflected in the system of kinship nomencla¬ 
ture. A man calls his sister alvmlmmgUj i.e. *my sisief, and she can 
refer to him by the same term. This indicates the special reciprocal 
rdationship that eiists betw'een a man and his sisters. However, 
usually a woman wiU cal] any brother, older or younger than she* 
tfiiEMri* which* though generally translated as *ddcr brothcri* is 
probably a tenn used more for people in some respected position* 
since the chief of aa area is also called Tneimtem which appears to be 
the same word. A woman thus calls any brother acimtffeni because any 
brother may stand In the relation of warden of her sorority-group to 
her. A man only calls his elder, and not his younger* bf other* admiemt 
since it is only the former who stands in a similar position to him. A 
man calls his younger brother by another term mftaanga since a 
younger brother can in ordinary circumstances never stand in this 
relationship to his elder brother. Sisters usually call each other cmjiralii 
and call their younger sisters mptaanga. Within the sibling-group 
itself there are abo tensions which lead to fracture. The warden of the 
sorority-group^s duties to his younger brothers arc simitar to his duties 
to his sbters. It b important to notice that the warden refers to bis 
sorority-group as *my sorority-group* (mhumba but bis 

younger brothciB must refer to it as*^ouj5orority-group* 

The warden*s younger uterine brothers and those by his mother’s 
younger sisters are all called by a special term arapwanga (sing- 
Mftaangay^ which can be iranslated as *my younger siblings of ibe 
same sea*. They in turn call him acimtsmi or akvliite^angu^ which may 
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be tramlaied js ddcr brother.’ The term atimttffitt b often oied 
as an honoriHc title, but aiulutintitga is never used thus. The relation¬ 
ship between brothers is a comples one* It is ambivalent and element 
of love and hate mtcnningle in it, A man is largely' responsible for hb 
younger brother’s doings. Where a man’s younger brother was away 
woildng in Salisbury when his wife committed adultery, tie elder 
brother suminoned the guilty adulterer and had him pay compeosa- 
rinn a gaiwtr his youngCT brother** wishes. When a man appears m 
court the responsible elder brother must appear with him. Whenever 
a man wanted In a case cannot be found, the court and the plaintid 
look for his elder brother. In a case where an Afiican was assaulted by 
a White another African standing by joined in to protHTC the one who 
was as^a' dt^d He afterwards explained his action; ‘I would rather 
he hit me than hit my elder brother.’ With this feelingofresponjibiUty 
there is, however, also repressed hostility which emerges in certain 
situations. The reef that wrecks the relations between brothers it the 
control of the soronty-group. The foUowing case-hisioty illusirates 
this. 



Cau II 

Until 194 $ there were about forty hutf in the vilUge ea^ Jack, aftw 
the headman. The village^ however, today i* much reducai in nae and the 
reason for this is the inefficiency of the headman Jack. He did eot aeoon 
when the people in his village feU ill. One day hh younger bmthM ICei^ wto 
was married at another vOlige, was seat for and tdia by Im mother tl«t ^ 
lister and her children t#ere iU. He wanted to know whit the eatae of the^- 
aesa was, and whea he was told that they did not kaow he wated why. 

He WM told tkat the hradaun wa Kldom to be mn at bn^ 
promised that he would me Jack the next day. He seat for bs niter’i mm, 
Steve and Tom, and told them that they would have to go and lee Jack, sad, 
if nect$£^i confiilt a siiiiocr- 
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Tke momis^ K^n approichcifi Jick widi ku two iuter'i loiu^ 

Steve and Tom* and aaked him whj he bad not attended to the sldt people, 
jidc s»d that he bad no time ^iace he left earl^ m die morning to keep the 
baboom fxom his mill er garden and only eamc bank late at night. Ken then 
said that he wanted to consult a diviner. The headman agreed and lent fer 
ha two sons, Quinton and Roy^ to accompany Ken, The diviner foretold that 
the woman would die but that the children would recover. In order to check 
the divioadoa^ Ken, Steve, and Tom took a chicken and lubmitted it to the 
poison ordeal. The chkfccn died, indicatliig the guilt of Jadt^ and they cut ofi 
Ui head and took it to a man Edwin who stood In the relationsKip of mother'd 
brother to jade. Edwin was fnarTied at another village. Edwin could not 
believe what he was told and gave Ken another chicken and told him to 
repeat the tesr+Again the chicken died and Ken brought back In head to Edwin. 

Edwin now approached Jack and accused hbn of sorcery* Jack denied the 
charge, saying that the diviner was lying. Edwin died the chickem and Jack 
could make no answer. Edwin iheienpon upbraided Mm for wickedness, tcUiAg 
him that hr shoxild not kiO people merely for the sake of a garden^ that hh 
name vras a famous one, and that a village Headman could not live without 
people. Edwin also told him that he mmt be brought before a court. 

S^n after this the sick woman died^ After the 5meral3 Edvdn assembled the 
people and told rhem that at the conclusion of the funeral feast the case would 
be considered. Edvdn called a man Frank, who was unrelated to the groups lo 
that he could arbitrate in the case. The accusations of sorcery were made 
against Jack and the cblekcn test was cited. Jack could make no defence* Ken 
announced at this point, that he could have nothing more to do with Jack and 
that be would take the remainder nf the children elsewhere and leave Jack to 
hoe the garden as much as be liked. Frank tried to induce Ken to stiy^ but to 
no avaii Ken took twenty-two huts with him to a place some twenty miles away. 

Those that stayed b^und with Jack were Gwen and Hazel, dasaibcatory 
sisters of Jahk^ and Peg, Iris, Alice, and tbeir dscendants maMng up the 
remaining eighteen huts. 

Those that went with Ken were Caiol^ Eiana^ LOy, 
cbildren, who made up the rest of the twenty-two huta. 

I have quoted rhla case fully because it Ulu^irates a nuxaber ofim^ 
portant points. It ihowe very dearly the way in which the brothers 
compete for the right to care for ihcir sbters. Younger broihcra are 
jealous of the eflicieiicy of their elder brothers in this matter. Behind 
this jealousy ii a most important value. This is the value which is very 
commoQ in Central Afiicap, and very prominent In the minds of the 
Yao: that status Is aKsociaied with the number of dependants a man 
has. Ken could only achieve status in the eyes of his fellow men by 
acquiring dependants and the way in which he could do this was to 
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cake coniiol of tht torority-group. It is sigiuScaDT ibat tie arbitrator 
Frank tried to prevent Ken from laldog the jorority-group away. 
Village arc conedved of as unitJ and a certain sentiment b attached 
CO tbdr continuance. The break-up of a village is regarded as a db- 
tiesaing affair. But, on the other hand, part of the value placed on 
having dependants b, of course, the dbllie of having them taken away, 
and Frank acting under the appreciation of this feelmg, and on behalf 
of Jack in thb matter, tried to prevent it. This motif in Yao culti^ 
appears agairi and again in different foimi. It appeared in the pre-White 
days as the institution of domestic slavery. It appears also in the reU- 
tionship of the chief to his subjects, where the subjects, appreciative 
of the value with which they are regarded by the chief as folioweis, are 
in t urn able to use thb to bring pressure to bear on the chief in order 
to achieve their own wishes. This they often do, merely by threatening 
to go to another chieftaincy. This will be more fully dbcussed in a 
I^ter aectian. 

Another interesting point is that the tendons between the brothen 
Jack and Ken in case II are expressed in an idiom of sorcery. A few 
notes on Yao belieb in sorcery will make thb clearer. The Yao 
that most illnesses, and certainly sudden illnesiea, are due to the evil 
machinations of some dose relative. They believe that this is done 
partly so that the sorcerer (he uses medieme to perpetrate the crime) 
can partalte of a necrophagous feast with fellow sorccren when the 
victim has died. Sorcerers can be dbcovcred by consulting a divincT. 
The method of divining b similar in principle to that of the Azande 
in consultiiig an orade,' l-e. the consultant submits to the diviner for 
the consideration of his divining instrument (usually a rattle or gourd 
in the case of the Yao) the names of the people whom he suspects and, 
for that reason, the people to whom he fetb hostile. The finding of the 
diviner can be checked by the adminbtradon of the poison (m^j) 
to a chicken, and should the person whom the chicken represenii be a 
sorcerer, the chicken will die-* A high projmrtion of f 

sorcery are made between brothers, and it b certain that 
sorcery provide an crcellent medium for the expression of hostihty 
between brothcis. 

The result of the opposition of broihcrt and of croit-cousmi (see 
p. 335) b that sorority-groups tend to hive off and found hamlets of 
their own. Therefore the simplest type of spatial grouping amang the 

t See E™i»-Priieh«il, Jr.irW*, ^ 

* Vm belieb wm be Binv fu% dii™«d in a i-ptf-t 


3^4 the yao of southern nyasaland 

Yao is the liamlei. In a typical hamlet of five huti, for example, iherc 
were a woman, her son, her two daughters, her daughter'a daughter, 
and their spouses and utUBarried childrcDh The hamlet,, however^ does 
not reoiam a simple kin-group of this nature- The structural changu 
that take place in it are discussed under the social composition of the 
thorp. 

Mairilocal Murriagc 

Thus far we have considered the fundamental grouping in Yao social 
life: the sorority-^gronp which is organiacd around the relation of a 
man to his uterine sisters. In its simplest form it b found m the hamlet. 
Before the larger dusters of huts can be analysed the institution of 
matfilocal Tuarriage must be considered. Most marriages contracted in 
rural Yao areas can be cUsaified as intra-vUkge or mter-village, usiEig 
the term village in this sense to mean any discrete dnatei of huts- The 
spouses in Intra-village marriages both live in the village before mar¬ 
riage, and usually they are related by kinship ties entaihng preferen¬ 
tial marriage rights- Intcr-viliage marriages are contracted by people 
who are members of different villages or hamlets, and though they 
may be, they are not often, kinship marriages- Inter-village mamaget 
may either be patrilocal or matrdocal, and in Yao rural areas most 
marriages existing at any one moment are matrilocaL 

Usually a young man seeks to marry at about the age of eighteen 
or nineteen. When he notices a likely girl, say at a feast^ he makes dis¬ 
creet in^niri^ to find out her village, or he may ask the woman her¬ 
self- Whether he approaches the woman with a direct propoeal or 
whether he finds out from some other person the viHage from which 
she comeSp he must next approach her ^brocher\ Thb is, of courscp 
the warden of the sorarity-group. It is proper that he should not 
reveal that he has already discussed the question of marriage with 
his bridc-co-be. The warden tells the suitor to return at some 
other time so that he can consult the woman# When the man returns 
the warden is in a position to answer the proposal Should she 
refuse, the warden has no power to force the woman to marry. If she 
agrees, the man starts to sleep with her in her hut, or if she has no hut, 
in Some vacant hut or the kitchen of some hut. In the meantime he 
makes arrangements to build a hut of his own. After he has lived with 
the woman for some time the warden of the woman^s sorority-group 
approaches him and asks hitn where his home is and the name of a 
person who can be approached about the marriage negotiations. The 
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}rouiig husband then usually gives the oame of his 'elder brother’ or the 
warden of his sorority-^group. Accordingly the woman’s warden gow 
to that village to seeh him out. There is a fonoilized approach in this 
matter. Usually the woman’s warden wiH approach the man’s warden 
and ask him whether anything has been lost from the village. The 
warden of the nun either guessing what the visit is about, or possibly 
having been forewarned of the visit, mentions that a chicken cock has 
been lost. The woman’s warden then replies that the csdi b in her vil¬ 
lage and that he b looking for a hen. Thereupon arrangements are 
made for the solemnisation of the marriage. The marriage is solem¬ 
nized by a simple ceremony usually translated as the “witness cere¬ 
mony’ {fiKgffjfiw). It is conducted in the hut of the woman. Two 
mcm b^ns of ths kin of cacJi s-k present in i representstive ca pscity» 
CoUectivelth^ are called the marriage sureti^ The 

senior of these officials the whom 1 iJiall call the lirtt 

marriage-surety^ He la usnally the mother's brother of the man or 
woman. Tlie junior mamage-jurety U called mkufamam (the sweeper 
away of dew) and is usaally a warden of the sorority-group of the man 
or woman^ or sometimes merely a brother. He b called ^die swee^r 
away of dew* because it is he who comes to the but of the married 
couple early in the momiDg before the dew has evaporated, should 
there be any domestic discord. At the marriage-witness ceremony* 
flour which has been especially pounded for the occasion is exjoked into 
porridge by female relatiTes of both sides, one pot being prepared by 
each side- The mao's group m addition brings a cockerel which is 
slaughtered and prepared as a relish and the bride's group tiUa and pre¬ 
pares a hen. ^en the food is ready it is formally cichaoged, the 
bride’s people eating the cockerel and the suitor's people eadog the hen. 
This exchange of food symbolites the exchange of the members of each 
group and t his ij often vocalized in a short speech made after the cere¬ 
mony in which each first marriage-snfciy representing hi* kin-group 
proclaicDS that they have each gained a member. At the same time the 
couple is warned that all differences in their married life are to be 
referred to the two marriage-sureties. After this ceremony the panics 
disperse to their vOlages and the couple start their life together. 

The tnarriage-surcties are intimatdy concerned in the life of the 
young couple^ and appear in it comtandy. Tbe bride's warden uiually 
Uves in the same village as she does (not necessarily so) and so i* riwayi 
present should any difficulty arise. Difficulties frequently do arae and 

* Hf isfff g«LpraiJon M thecouple,the cgcctive wtlm. Seep. Ii-J- 
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the injured puiy immcdiatelj turns to the marruge-suiety. Usually 
the aggrieved woman or her husband goes to the bride^s warden. 
Domestic quarrels may arise over many small things m domestic life 
—poor cookmg on the part of the wife or a husband^s kiA of money to 
give his wife clothing are two common causes. The most common 
cause by far is adultery, if he is cuckolded the aggrieved man usually 
reports the nutter to the woman's brother, he. to the bride’s warden* 
without delays He then deHvers a suiamons to the guilty man. These 
cases are tried in court and it is imporrant that the marriage-sureties 
should be there; in fact^ the case cannot procrol if they are not. If 
no marriage-witness ceremony has been p^onned, the unioD is not 
looked upon as a legal marriage and no claim can be made by the 
husband against an adulterer. One informani sumraariiing the Yao 
attitude to this saidi *^.Marriage without maniage-suieties is only 
friendship.* An adultcxer is looted upon aa a thief, and it is intereatiiig 
to note that if a woman were to be found carrying food to a rua n who 
ia not her kiosmaiip it is suSdent ground for her husband to assume 
that she has been committing adultery. At the court, in adultery cases, 
the woman is usually asked to choose whether she wants to remain 
married to her husband or whether she wants to divarce him and to 
marry the adulterer. The assessment of the compensatioa to be paid by 
the adulterer to the husband of the woman depends on her deciaioo- It 
is usually somewhat higher if she leaves her husband for the adnltcrer* 
and should she decide to marry the adulterer} he h obliged to take her 
as his wife. It is unusual for ie bride*s W'arden to interfere with her 
dedsioiu He, howevEi, is called upon to paj a fine of about ico, on 
behalf of his sister if she refuses to keep her hus Dand. Occasionally the 
warden does refuse to have the adulterer as husband to bis sister, in 
which case the woman may either go and Uve in the inan*a rillage or 
the man may live in concubmage with the woman without the pro- 
tecrion of the marriage-sureties. 

A man, if uttsuitable, can be sent away from the viUage by the 
woman*s group. If he can show that he gave no grounds for divorce, 
he can claim compensation from the woman’s sorority-group. Hence 
the members of the sorority-group are careful about the way in which 
they chase a man from the village. They iiy to make his position as 
awtw^ as they can mo that he leaves the village of hb own accordn 
On divorce, a man will dalm from hia wife the cdothes and other gifts 
^ai he ^ve to her. He also claims the furniture he has bought and the 
door and window-frames he biiDt into the hut. There is no marriage- 
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payment amoBg die a few small gifts ire :iaiiilly made to 

a mau^s motlier-in-ljw ind these are not tedaimed. 

tn Nyasaknd i tax used to be levied ou all huts in a vilUgc, aod 
on males over the apparent age of sixteen if they did not have huts* 
Widows were exempt &om this tax^ but the wives of labour migranti 
were not. Under Ordiaance^No. 14 of 1939 die hui and plural taxation 
w^ere abolished and a poU-tax was imposed on all African male rodents 
over the apparent age of eighteean However^ the tax is itfll looked 
upon as a hut tax, and unless the husband pays the tax^ chc woman 
is expected to find it. This u immediately the responiibEity of the 
woman^s warden and he therefore brings pressure tq bear on the 
husband to pay the hut ray Thus the payment of the tax becomes 
a point Over which there is much confiiot between the huabands to the 
village and the wardens of their ^ves. When he sues for compenjatzon 
in an adultery case a man will stoutly maintaiii that he has paid the 
hut tax r^iilarly; and conversely^ if the wife^a warden can prove the 
husband has not paid the tax^ he can daim that the husband was npt 
carrying out his marital duties and that therefore the marriage should 
be annulled. This attitude to the hut tax became apparent quite 
early in the history of taxation (p* 3I0). It is quite usual for a labour 
migrant, when returning to Nyasaiand, first of all to visit a tax office 
and pay off his tax arrears. Then he proceeds to his mother's vilbge 
where he gets a report on his wife^s fidelity. Should he learn that she 
has been unfaithful, then be has a clear way to legal action. 

Marriage-sureties also play an Important part in the activitici that 
foUow on the sickness of any memb^ of the new family. Should man, 
wife, or child fall ill, it is usual for the luarriagc-sureties to arrange 
amongst themselves to consult a diviner and thus discover the cause of 
the illness> Should a irurriage-surety refuse to do this, it is tantamouut 
to admittiag sorcery. 

It is clear from what has been said that the functiuu of the mar¬ 
riage-surety is not merely that of a witnew. The word aiin&mangej^ff^ 
has E>eea translated as ^marriage witneisV but for the reason stated, 
I prefer to use the word ^surety’ used by Macdonald,^ which much 
more closely describes his functions- It should be noted that a surety 
need not personally witness a marriage 10 be surety to it. The obliga¬ 
tions of a surety to a marriage can be delegated to some other person 
or a complete stranger may play the part in the actual marriage-wimeu 

i stannui, Tlie Wxjrw cfF NjanJand', p. a34, me* •jpowoT'. 

* icdcmay, tnl. i, I iS- 
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ceKmony, in place of the brother or motber^s brother^ who will bt 
surety to that marriage afterwards. 

The Paiitwn the Husbands in the FiHsge 

Yao villagers call the men who have married into villages akarnuinif 
which I have translated as ^hlJsbaIlds^ The unenviable position of 
husbands in matrilmeahmatiilocal societies has been wdl described by 
Richards in her studies of the Bemba people of Northern Rhodesia.' 
The husband is in a liznilar position among the Yao. He lives m a vil¬ 
lage with his nkDthej''in''law^ frequently in the very ne^ct hut to her?. 
He h by custom obliged in the early stages of marriage to avoid he/p 
and to treat his faiher-in-law with great respect.The relationship with 
his father-in-law may become easier in time: that with hia mother-in- 
law always remain tense- Furthermore^ the son-in-law is eipected to 
do all sorts of odd jobs for Jus motber-in-law^ such as repairing a 
lealcy roof^ perhap rebuilding her but^ building her a diying-stand for 
her sorghum^ &c. He is^ however^ not expected to work In her garden 
as in some other matrilincal tribes. He is expected to work in his wife^s 
garden, and if he does not do so he is subjected to a battery of cauttic 
remarks from his mother-in-law and even deprived of food. 

The husband’s relations with the male members of the matiilincal 
descent group m the village are no easier. Husbands are seen to be 
strangers and their alien sympathies in certain situations arcrecoguked 
by the Yao and are often formally expressed. Thus* one notability 
addressed a new village headman on the occasion of bis iustaUation: 
^Beware how you treat the men who have married into the village# 
They have it in their power to break the villagE.^ Only a small propor¬ 
tion of a huiband^s time is spent in the village into which he has 
married. While doing censuses, for example^ I found that it was 
always difficult to get mformation about the husbands in the village^ 
because they were frequently not there and usually very little was 
known about them beyond the village from which they came. The 
villagers excused their ignorance on this score saying: T'hcy are only 
husbands here—how should we know V I found that husbands were 
often away on a visit to their matrilineal relatives’ village- 

Of particular importance for an analysis of the structure of the Yao 
village is the relationship of husbands to their brothers-Ln-law. The 

^ A. 1. Ricikiajdif ^Maclicr-right amciii^ the Central Banty'i p- £^7^ 

Mftrri^grJ*r£^l Ecemmtie pp, 35 
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ichdoiuiiips betwMn a mao who ha* mjrried into a sorority-gioop 
and its warden, and to a lesser eitent with the other male memhen of 
the desceot gtotip, contain dements of conflict and of co-operanon, 
rooted id their respective relatiooships with their common object of 
interest—the wife and sister. The general term used between a man 
who has married into the viUage and the members of the descent- 
group in the same generation as his mfc U simply ahma [brother- [or 
sister-) in-law]. However, the husband calls the senior meaabc^of hu 
wife’s matrilineage out of respect by terms used for senior nblmgs: 
he calls his wife’s elder brother admtSfni^ while he calls the younger 
brothers aiamu i he calls the oldest sister cemwdi, while the younger are 
stUl alamu to him. Thb nomenclature is out of respect and docs not 
alter the fundamental rdationship of the husbands in the village to 
the male members of the d«cent-gronp. Furthermore, the two cate¬ 
gories are further diGerentiated in that while all husbands in the 
village are called alamu by the male members of the dcment-gioup, 
the husbands among themselves call each other by the kinship term* 
which we have translated as older and younger brother {aiimtetitt and 
mpwatiga), depending on whether they have married older or younger 
sisters, while they call the wives of the members of the desetnt- 
group 'sisters’. 

The relationship between brothers-in-law or sisiers-m-uw is one 
of mntual respect, and marriage between people who call each othw 
by these terms is prohibited. Since the stmeture of the Yao ' ge u 
further iUmninated by the relationship between the husbands an 
the brothers, a more detailed analysis of this relationship is relevant. 
Though we may term the formalized relationship between a man and 
his wife’* brother ‘respectful*, behind this scre^ lies an attitude o 
hojiility, A man is supposed to offer a chair to his wife's brother w i e 
he sits on the ground. On other occasions the teniiom that east m 
their relatioiuhips may flare into open conflict. A husband in the ^ 
lage and his wife’s brother—particularly the warden of the sorortty- 
group—co-operate in certain sir nations, especially those relaimg to 
the children bom to the hushind and his wife. They must bo con 
suit a diviner if the child faUs ill, though the husband is not so con- 
eemed when his wife faUs ilL It « to the wife’s brother that a man 
looks for recompense if his wife's behaviour is not all that it should be. 
At the same time, however, it is to her brother that his wife appeals 
if she is dissatisfied wdth her husband’s behaviour, and the ^ro cr is 
often able to wield considerable power over the husband in this respect. 
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A man living m Balkbury was able to vrrite to his mother and tell her 
to send away the man who was living with his sister as he was bringing 
home with him a friend who was much more suiuble, A Eecood 
clement of conflict appears in their competition for the affection of the 
woman and her children. This aspect has been dealt with In other 
societies and need not be enlarged opon here. A third Eonrce of con¬ 
flict may lie in the repressed sexual attitudes of a loaii to his sisters, and 
thus to the men who have sexual accesa to them. It is notable that 
during the initiatioD instmction of boys, the sexnai inacessibility of a 
man^s sister and his mother k particularly emphasized. Sexnal relations 
are prohibited between a man and his siscer-m-Iaw^p his mother-in-law, 
his sister^ and Ms mother and those people who, by eitenrion, are 
called by these terms. This prohibition is particularly strong in the 
case of the sister and mother* After a boy has been ioiriated he may not 
enter the house of his mother, or his sister, though these prohibitions 
may be ceremonially relaxed. Also, the Yao believe that one of the 
methods of acquiring the power to practise sorcery is to sleep with 
one^s sister or mother. This act b placed in a category of execrable 
acta, with Idllmg by sorcery a child of the sorority-group or sleeping 
on the mother^s grave. Thus the man who has sexual access toapothcr*s 
sjaier is able to perform acts which are taboo to the latter, and this 
may be a fnrther dement in the tension that exists betwem a man and 
his wife’s brotbeTp 

The following case illustrates the ease with which the relationship 
between a woman’s husband and her brother may be disturbed* 

Case I!L John had matrix into a village ihordy after his discharge from 
the Anny. He had some tobacco in his htit, and one day his wife*6 brother, 
Peter, went into the hut and took h* When John came bade he uled his wife 
who had taten the tobacco and she told him that her brother had. When John 
expressed his disapproval, hit wife went to her brother Peter and roM him thai 
John had cursed at him. Peter therefore brought the tobacco back to John- 
John wanted to know why Peter was bringing the tobacco to him and Peter 
replied that he bad beard that John bad cui^ed him over the lobaccop and 
now he was. repaying. John later mentioned this to his wife and wanted to 
ttKiw if she had been to complain tn her brother. She said that she had and 
that be could do what he liked about it. Some days later there was a quarrel 
between John and his wife, so John went and reported the ruatter to Peter, 
who sjiid that if John were pot ratished with the woman he could go back 
to hii village. Peter said that he was not going lo pursue the matter. John 
accordingly went to hii village. After a mondi at home John found that hb 
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wife bad nOT csome to bb viBige to leek a recondluititm* m be HumisaiLed ha 
wife to court. 

This case shows how easily the reUdonship beiween a man and his 
wtfeV brother is disiufhcd by a trifle and exaggerated into a conflict. 
It also shows that the boD^ between brother and sister are much 
stronger than those between husband and wife. The w^oman in this 
caje aided with her brother^ tbotigh she must have known that this 
might lead to divorce. 

Thus far 1 have dweribed the fundainental stracture of Yao sodety. 
Briefly, there is a distinct seuM of lineage unity. The Yao tend to sm 
themselves at members of matrilincagei set against each other by their 
descent from different ancestresses. To outsiders each mamlincage 
group appears to be an undifferentiated unit, but from within the 
lineage group ia differentiated into segnients of descendants from 
different women. The feding of sibling unity is strong, and I have 
described on page 316 how the Yao conceive the sorority group to be 
essentially the group of sisteis under the watdenahip of their brother. 
The tendency for each sorority-group fully to express its autonomy by 
forming an independent hamlec is counteracted by the feeling of 
lineage unity whereby the effective wardens of sorority-groups are iib- 
j.ccted to the authority of somegwealogically superior kinsman (p- 3 17) ■ 
The Yao inherit Idnsbip terms with status and names (see p+ 340 ^ 
Today almost any village headman can indicate another whom he calls 
*irtother^s brother^ and who exercises some authority over him. The 
direct genealogical connexion between these headmen and their 
mothei^s brothers are usually forgotten, hut the relationship nf 
adthoricy and subordination is inherited by each succeeding headman, 
so that their position in regard to each other remains fixed* Case II 
cited on page provides an bistance where a village headman who 
stood in the relationship of mother's brother to a liotage group was 
summoned to hear a dispute in a viUage. The rclatiomhips of Linage 
gronps and the vfflages that develop about ^em are ordered m a 
framework in which authority rests with geneajo^ciil superi¬ 
ority. BccaiMofthe propensity of sorority^ups to establish indepen¬ 
dent villages, the lineage structure is nor closely organized on a temto ' 
basis* The man whostands in the reUtioushipof mother^ibrotherioa par- 
ricular village may live many miles a way, while the nearett ncighboun may 

beforeigneia.Therelariomhip between sections whkhhavebrotenam 

from a village are maintained and perpettiaied in alineagc framework m 
spite of the phyiical distance between the sections. 
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The Sticisl thi Tlmp 

At the begi nnin g of this chapter on Tillage oiganizatioD I dls- 
tingmshed between what I called hamlets and thorps* Each adiilc 
(spouses excepted) in a hamlet cjn trace hia or her rdatiomhip diieclly 
by Tnatrilineal descent to a ooiniuon ancestress^ The thorp is a different 
type of settlement* The spouses of the members of a descent-gronp 
do not form a gronp in the accepted sense of the word^ iiO. they do not 
co-operate in corporate aedon. They may co-operateindiTldnaUy with 
members of the descent-groiipj but do not do so corporatrfy. The 
effective group in a hamlet is the descent-group* and if we define the 
adults in the effective group as effective members^ we may define the 
hamlet as. a discrere setdement in which all the effeedve members are 
of the same desccat-gxonp. In the more complex settlements,'which 
I call thorpsj there may be more than one corporate group- The fol¬ 
lowing table lists the effective members in a thorp of some thirty- 
nine huts and a total population of 152. 

Table IV 


Effective Mmhm of Gr^upi in u Tharp. 
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10 

26 

36 

1 

2; 

^7 

Foimdcr'i son’s linea^ ^ 
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4 

4 

^ j. 

J 

3 

Foundcr'i daughter's Kin"i lineage 

2 

2 

+ 

z 

2 

4 

TataJ 

. . , * 

12 

3 ^ 

44 

4 

50 

34 


The two men in the founder's daughter's *on*s matrilmeage living 
in the thorp are doing so because they have married relatives within 
the thorps. Of the headman^s lineage we notice that only 2 of the 
10 men are living in the thorp: the rest are married matr^ocally else¬ 
where. Qf the women j 2 of the headmaii*B matrilineage have contracted 
intra-village marriage, so that we may say aB of 30 havE married matri- 
locally (93 per cent,). This suggests diat though most men tend to live 
in their wives* villages^ not all men do* At this point it is necessary to 
consider pa trilocal mamage in this context. 

Almost all marriages are at fijar matrilocal, but they may have 
become converted to a patriloeal marriage after some years have 
elapsed. Other marriages are patTflocal from the ttan. To many a 
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wDHidn patrilocally b knovvti by the term JtitfocMjyfl in dwtinctioD to 
the ordinary matiilocal marrying which is called The major 

factor whldi determines whether a Tnan will lj¥e in his wife^s village or 
whether he will take her to live in hia own village is his relative sutm- 
In other words; the wife of the tillage headman must live patrilocaUy, 
and if she marriea him after he has sticceeded to a title, she does *o 
from the start. More freqaentlys howcTcr, it is some time before he 
succeeds, when he moves from his wife^s viliage to his own and brings 
lus wife and children with him. Not only village headmen bring their 
wives to live in the village but wardens of lorority'groiips tend to do 
so also* On divorce or death of her husband, the wife may return 
TO her own sorority-group^ and the determining factor seems to be 
whether her children have grown tip in the village or not- if her 
daughters. In partichUrt have grown up in a village, they tend to marry 
and set up a group of households around thek mother in the village 
of their father. In this way, within any enUrging village, there tends 
to develop a second sorority-groupp and hence a matrilineagc related 
to the headman^s matrilineage by a patrilateral link or by a serira of 
mired pa trilateral and ma trilateral links. For example; the lineage 
group that has developed around the headman^s wdfe* in time, haa a 
warden to live patrilocallyp and about his wife, in tump there dcvelopf- 
yet another groupi^ Aseach village headuian dies and is succeeded by hli 
heiTp so other foreign women are brought into the village; and so more 
and more cognaticaily linked matrilineages arc introduced into the vil¬ 
lage^ Schematically this may be represented by the fohowmg diagram. 



In ttiM diagram each triangle represents the matrilincagei des¬ 
cended from the wives of incccssive heirs or male deicciidanis of the 
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village founder d (5), Eipressing all relaiiooships to ^ the members in 
each triangle axe: 

T riangU 

d Si Dj DS^ DDi DDS; DDD^ DDDSi DDDDj 
SS; SD; SDS; SDD; SDDSi SDDD; 
c SSS^ SSD; SSDS^ SSDD; Ac. 

DSS i D SD; OSDS - DSDD - Ac. 

* SSSS; SSSD^ Ac. 

/ SDSSj SDS[>i Ac. 

i 1>DSS^ DDSDi Ac. 

h DSSS| DSSD; Ac. 

The triangles and g axe matrillaeal descendants of the wives of 
Yadous vilbge headmen. Succession is usually to a man'^s ddest 
sistd^s ftrat-bom son. Hence these groups are connected to the head- 
man^s matiilineage by one pa trilateral linJe. The triangles r, and / 
are the ma trilineages which have developed around the wives of 
wardens of sorority-groups, who have married patriJocally, and arc 
thus connected to the headman^s matrilineage by two patrUateral 
Hiib. Triangle ^ u represented by the matrUineage which has developed 
around the warden of the fiorority'^group who was the son of a pre¬ 
vious village headman. This group h thus connected to the headman^s 
matrUineage by three patrUateral links. 

From this point of view we can define the thorp among the Yao as a 
discrete settlement in which the effective members are articulated 
into two or marc related groups. .411 Yao villages can be placed some¬ 
where on a continQurUj whl^ ranges from the hamlet as a simple 
settlement to the multiple lineage-group thorp as a complex settle¬ 
ment. Were this process of multiplication of groups within the village 
to continnej the Dumber of groups m a thorp wonldj under mono- 
gamy^ double itself with each generation. Under polygyny the groups 
in the village may proliferate at a much higher rate ih^ suggested. In 
one thorp the fbundef*s son had thirteen slave wives^ and of these 
seven had set up matrilineages, whose members arc still found in the 
thorp today. It is more common for the present-day headman only to 
have one wife living patrilocally with him^ but in the past when slavery 
was trill part of the normal social structure this w^as not so. Nowadays 
there are a few who have a second wife in the village with them. 

But the process of proliferation docs not continue unchecked. It is 
notew^onhy that few Yao villages hare a rime depth of more than about 
five genera rion^. In oihcr w^ords^ all the v^gers are able to trace their 

^ D H daughter- S Bi KUL 
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de^ceai from a common ancestor who h removed only two or three 
generations^ from the average middle-aged person. In many villages a 
line of previous bearers of t he nume of the headmani can be traced for 
five or six generations^ but their collaterals have been forgotten and 
only those :&odi whom villagers are descended are remembered. These 
are, as 1 said, two or three generations back in village history* This 
suggests that as the villages become too large and too complex they 
tend to break up into smaller autonomons groups which set up as 
independent villages. When independent villages are established in 
this way they usually move some distance away from the parent vil¬ 
lage. Though the general relationship between the villages may be 
remembered (see Pi 337) the actual genealogical ties are forgotten. One 
of the outstanding features of Yao social orgamzation is the instability 
of thdr villages. New villages are for ever being founded by sections 
that have hived ofi from parent villages. 

Intra-villag£ Marriage and Ctcsj-c&usin R^latienships 

However, marriages between cro&s-^ousLns to some extent counter 
these processes of fosipn. I have dealt with inter-village uiarriagcs 
which may be patrilocal or matrilocal and come now to intra-viLlage 
marriages. These are mainly between cross-cousins but may be 
between other relauves, who, however, are usually called ‘cross- 
cougin* by the Yao-^ An examinaticin of the intemal structure of a 
Yao village shows that the relationship of cross-cousins is impoitani* 
The headman’s wife who Uvea patrilocally belongs to a foreign soro- 
rity-group. She is a stranger and k often made to feel it, and there is 
frequently tension between a man^s sisters and hk wife or wives. This 
is fuUy realized by the Yao, and it is made d^r to a village headman 
by old and cipcrienced men when he k ceremonially installed. One 
adjnred a village headman : ^As you have wives, do not Ikten to what 
they aay^ They may be lying. Sometimes they will quxrrd with your 
sisters and say that your skters have been injuklng you* Thk is false. 
When you hear these reports you may be unfair to your skters and the 
people will say that you have brolceo your tillage throiigh listening to 
nonsense.^ The headman^s wife is called alamu by her husband’s 
sisters, and as explained above (p* 331), this term suggests a certain 
amount of diffidence and respect covering tension^ 

The children of a headman and the children of his sktera call each 
other which wc inmsUte as cross-cousin. The cross-cousia 

E ChlMrcn b)f ihve wivti cf the urmc litfaer, for eKimplEi nuy mmity 
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reladonship b characterized hy a joking relationship and thia ahonld be 
seen in relation to the village ait nation. The group of cross-cousins of 
the village hcadman^s children form an opposed group and act to¬ 
gether against the headman’s children in certain situations. Yet there 
b also a strong tradition of cross-cousla marriage amongst the Yao. 
These marriages^ informants say, are unstable, and they attribute this 
to the continuance into married life of the joking relationship that 
existed before. My general iEnpression of the divorce rate confirms this, 
but unfort unately I am unable to confirm this quantitatively. A compli¬ 
cating factor is that many first marriages are made between cross¬ 
cousins, hence there are likely to be more divorces amongst them^ 

The kinship terminology also reflects the unportauce of cross- 
cousin marriage. A mother’s brother's wife b ^Ued by the term 
aktiffgw^ by a man or woman. This is also a self-reciprocal term be¬ 
tween a person and his or her parent-in-law. Similarly the children 
of a cross-CDusin are called ^my children^ If a man 

marries one’s female cross^ousiu he b called not *brother-in-law’ but 
*my younger brother’. Informants say thb b because, if a man does not 
marry hb cross-cousin^ then hb yoimger brother should do so- A 
father^B abter’a children are also caUed CfossKrousin, but the father^'s 
sbter’s husband b called Tather’ not Tather-in-kw^ (jJkwrgwf). 

Thb becomes tigniiicadt if we consider the situation in which kinship 
relations are most effective, i.e. in the village. The children of a head¬ 
man look upon all of their father’s sisters as belonging to hb matri- 
Hneal group and call them 'female fathers’ The 

children of thb group of women they call ‘cross-couain\ All the men 
in the vdiage they look upon as Tathe^s^ 

From the point of view of the village headman^s sbtei^s children, 
all the wotnen of the matriltneage of the headman and of hb general ion 
are called ‘mother’, but are differentiated by whether they are senior 
or junior according to whether they arc older or younger than the 
speaker’s own mother. All the men maxTied to these womisn are 
called ^father* and arc thus undifferentiated. The only man who stands 
in the special rclatiomhip of authority is the headman, who b called 
by a special term akwliim€ which we have translated as ^mother’s 
brother*** 

* It if iDCeratuig E^ce chat tbc matt af thli word ieem m be of akm^a* 
(pareDE-iA-UfY) and mSawit (male) and not, u RadcUffc-Browii haa poInt«l AUt fat 
Other A&MaB- tnbei, fompoicd of the itrati for tnOEhcr and fn-iV- Set Radcliffe- 
Erown, *Tht Mother'* Brotlibei in South Africa^ 
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It follpws froda whRt has hwn said that if cross-cousiii marriage takes 
plage between two members of a tillage, the internal coostitution of 
the group h simplified, patticukrlf if it is the warden of the patri- 
lareraQy linked sorority-groups who has married ihus^ Instead of his 
bringing in a foreign woman about whom will develop a related 
lineage, he will have roarried one of his fatheria matrilineage members 
so that the unity of the village is fnrtlier solidified. 

Not aU intra-village marriages are, in fact, marriages between cross- 
cousins. Grandchildren of the same grandfather by diiferent grand¬ 
mothers may marry, but it is dear that in any case where such mar¬ 
riages avoid the introduction of foreign women into the group, the 
solidarity of the village b increased. 

F iilagf Hift&rui: 

A ¥ao village does not persist unchanged in time. Though the vU- 
lagen in any particular village consider their village to be a persisting 
unit, the weaknesses immanent m its kinship structure eventually 
cause its disintegracion and reconstitution in the same form, but with 
different personnel. Histories of different villages show the same 
general characteristics. Villages are composed of kinsfolk who can 
trace their descent from a common ancestress, either matrilincally 
directly or through some patrilateral link or lints. Before this founding 
ancestress, only three or four generations back in the village history, 
other ancestresses are known to have cxisied, but the collaterals have 
been forgotten and today villagrrs only know that village A is rdaied 
to village B, and that the rdatlcnship of the two headmen k that of 
father to son or mother^s brother to sbter^s son. In some of the older 
villages, groups are known to have hived off and set up independeui 
existences dsewhexc. The gradual break-up of large viJlages and the 
growth of smaller new villages is continnaUy going on. This, of course, 
is the exterior aspect of the internal structure of the village w^hich has 
been so far described. Villages usually fragment in particular patterns 
and it is as wdl to iUustrate the ways In which this occurs. Earlier 
(case I, p, 3 iS) I described the break-up of a viUage and the segmenta¬ 
tion of the parts is clearly seen. The segmentation was here preceded 
by tension between a man and his mothers younger iMter*s son. Later 
(case II, p. 321) I dted a division In a vilbge which occurred where 
once again the tension was expressed in the competition of brothers, 
bu t in fbiy fay jhe other main type of fission is exemplified in that the 
matrilineage group involved moved out with their new leadcr^clect, 
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while the original headman was left with his children and other 
relativesj but not his matrilineal relatives. 

In other cases complete ftagmencation of villages takes place. In 
addition to the way in which related lineage-groups move out of a 
village;^ the beadmaii^s lineage-group Itself may segment into forority- 
groups which move aw^ay to establish independent hamlets. A large 
village may disintegrate and give rise to five or six related but inde¬ 
pendent himleis. As these groups settle down in areas they are become 
now hamlets or, at ihe most, toy simple and small thorps^ But 
inherenily in their structure operate the same structural weatnesies 
which brought about the establishment of iho&e new tillages, and 
which in due course wOl cause their extinction or at least modification. 

IV, THE VILLAGE IN POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
Fill^gr 0/ n Basic Unh 

1 have already on dined the internal structure of rillages^ Hamlets 
and thorps arc internally dMerenriated, but to the outsider these vil- 
bgei appear to be undi^erentiated wholes. This section deals with 
the relationships of villages to each other in the larger framew^ork of 
political structure. 

Villages are scattered fairly evenly, though there are areas where 
there b no population because there b no surface water. Villages also 
seem to he placed more closely along the streams for the ^ame reason. 
On the whole there are no great difierentiating economic and ccob- 
gical factors. They all live In the same terrain and live at the same 
economic level. 1 exclude from this analysis the villages along the late 
shores, which I have not yet vbited and which may show other features. 

Villages are known by the name of the founder, and this name is in¬ 
herited by the village headmen who are his heirs. It b difficult to over¬ 
emphasize the importance of the concept of Srillage^ in the life of 
the Yao. They think, for example, of places in terms of the location 
of villages in those areas. A man will fix an occurrence as taking place 
at ^Such-and-such village\ llie road to Zomba b conceived of as 
a number of stages between villages^ The Yao indicate geographical 
location by reference to the nearby Bocial groupings. The exception 
to this general rule b the chiePs village. Usually the court village b 
known by some other name than that of the chief itawinga^s court 
viltage b called ^Nanyumbu* and NyambPs ^Malundani^ these being 
hills in the near vioniry of these villages. This disimction b probably 
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to avoid confusion with the larger area, the sub-district under the 
juriadiction of Kawmga or Nyambi, which is also known hy the 
chiePs name as ‘At Kawinga's’, 

Ifl the stifle people are fiied as havLog come from or as belong- 
ing to certain villages- A man may thus be distinguished as John of 
Tom’s village. The unity of villages against similar groups h also d^ly 
shown In the initiatiem ceremonies. For eitample, in the boys initia¬ 
tion ceremonies (Ispaitda) the initiates are housed in giass-sheds before 
they are taken to the circumciMon 5po.t, These long grass-sh^ 
{ntajakasti) axe divided into smaller compartmenti each of which 
house# the boys from one particular village. As a rule boys from differ¬ 
ent vUlages are not mined together in these compartments. The un¬ 
differentiated nature of the village to outsiders is also shown by the 
atvib relationship that existed between certain villages in the past. As 
far as I could gather these iclationships no longer persat. Briefly the 
awih (burial men) were the men who prepared a corpse for burial and 
who carried the corpse to the grave and interred it. Since relative 
were by custom not allowed to handle the corpse of a dead kinstnan, it 
was esseutial that the burial men be unrelated- The burial men also 
had f-JT tatn duties to perform in the tnouming certmonic# and during 
these they stood in an asymmetrical joking relationship with all mem¬ 
bers of the village in which the death had taken place. They could in 
fact go so far as to take a child in slavey if the chUd was found un¬ 
attended. After the mourning ceremonies were over the joldng rela¬ 
tionship persisted in a less intense form, not only between the paxtieular 
burial men and the villages, bnt between the village of the burial man 
as a whole and the village where the death took place. Any unrelated 
man who happened to be in or near a viUage when a death took place 
could perform these duties, so that burial-men rclatioBships between 
villages arose m a hapbazaid way. 

Thf HfodTnan 

I have from time to time mentioned the village headman. Now his 
position in the social structure can he mote easily appreciated. I 
the term village headman to denote the person who is the recognized 
leader of the village. In a hamlet it may be the warden of a soronty- 
group, and in a thorp it may be a senior matrilineal descendant 
village founder- In general, a village and its headman are identified 
by a name which is matrilineally inherited. The usual rule is succm- 
sion by a man’s sister’s fiist-bom son, though it is not followed if this 
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man b considered to be unsuitable for the posiiion. Village headmen 
can usually trace their descent bade through three or four village head¬ 
men to the first whom they consider the founder of the village. 

When a headman is instaUed he is said to ‘enter the name^ {ajinjila 
Una). For the more important village headmen the actual installaiion 
ceremony h an occssioii of great rejoicing. The successor is selected by 
the village members, the chndrcn of the predecessor having a great 
deal of wdght inthis decision. At the appointed time, in company with 
one or two other notabilities, some imponant village headman (not the 
chief) calls the nominated heir to some isolated place. When he is 
safely alone the offidating headman strikes the heir on the forehead 
with his fist, knocking him to the grounds The others immediately 
seize the heir and shout that ‘So-and-so is here!* calling the name of the 
dead headmaUp which is the name that the heir is to assume. In the 
past a special hut of cloth was built, and the heir placed m it, Nowadap 
he is taken to a hut in. the vQlage. The woman have been told to brew 
beer for the important day of ^coming out of the hnt^ 

In the meantime the heir is kept in his hut. On the day pre¬ 
vious to his coming out, he is dressed completely in dothes as a corpse 
IS and carried to the hut of the wife of his predecessor. This move b 
marked by great jollification and the rillageis shout out that the dead 
headman has returned &om the grave. The heir now spends the whole 
night in the hut ui company with some important old headmen who 
tnstrucT him in the mode of behaviour he wiU have to adopt now that 
he has become a village headman. During this time he is given a ritual 
meal which is designed to test whether he is a sorcerer or not. He is 
given three dishes of meat with a plate of stif porridge. He b told to 
ear the one that he Ukes best. Unknown to bitn (so 1 am told), one of 
the dishes contains human flesh. If he b a sorcerer he will choose the 
huma n flesh after tasting it, and leave the other two. If he b no sorcerer, 
he will vomit after eating the human flesh.' If he is no sorcerer the 
villagers are told and they rejoice. If he b a sorcerer he must be treated 
to cure him of hb evil propensities. Thereafter proceedings contiQue. 

The next morning the heir b ceremonially bronght out in ftontofhb 
predecessor's hut, placed in a chair, and dressed in hb finest clothing, 
with hb wife and hb predecessor's wife on cither side of the chair. 
This b the actual ceremony which is known as ^coming out of the hut*. 
It b the climax to the installation. The heir b considefed to have 

* TTib twt i* b*jied on the twJief that fasrteren uvemblt co di^itr oarpKS and «t 
their iesh, I htTE hriE^j dcwribcd thli m. page 513;. 
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succeeded at this point. The people now as^mbte about him while He 
and his wim assume a posture correct for initiates, L.e, silsit and 
with heads bowed. Local notabilities mate speeches, usually to the 
headman and his sisters, strongly tinged with a moral flavour, empha¬ 
sizing in particular the evils of conflict and strife and the possibility of 
a break-up of a village ahould the village headman fail in hia duties. The 
headman is told to eschew sorcery and not to listen to the tales of his 
wives about his sisters because of the results that this has—the disso¬ 
lution of the village as a unit. The sisters in turn are urged to respect 
the man, not to refer to him by his name, but to use the deflcriptivc 
tide TKiansye (chief). Gifts are made to the headman in the fom of 
coppers which are showered at his feet. At the conclusion the headman 
and his wives are taken ionde the hut and the mass of people who have 
collescted go about the busings of meriy-making and beer-diinking. 

From now on the successor is considered to be identical with his 
predecessoL The Yao deny that the soul of the dead man returns to 
the new headman as the Bemba bebevc,* Nevertheless the successor 
seems to take over the social position and dntiesp in fact the whole 
social personality, of his predecessor. We have seen that the successor 
assumes the name of the predecessor and after the ^coming out of the 
hut* he is no longer referred to by his previous name. Furthermore^ he 
inherits the wives of his predecessor since he has to undertake the 
duties of husband towards them though no new marriage ceremony is 
performed. He need not necessarily sleep with them and he can re¬ 
lease them from their seical obligations towards hbn and allow 
them to many other men. It is interesting to note that if the succcBSof 
has previously married his predecessors daughter ^.c. his cross-cousin), 
then hjs duty of providing for the mother of his cross-conrin ceases- 

A striking fact about a man*s succession to the position of headman is 
that with the name of his predecessor he also assumes his lerms of address 
to kinsnien. The successor now calls the children of his predecessor 
*my children*. Men previously called *mothcr^s brothcri he may now 
call ^younger brother*. As far as I could discover, the terms for his 
father and mother remain unchanged. Fattems of behaviour to non-kin 
also change. For example, the friends of the predecessor, those 
who were entitled to share a mat srith him, art now the friends of the 

^ The Bemba brikri! that each mm til a mafiasM or guardiua iplrit wbl^ must 
be Inherited by the lycccMor whs t^kci hh name, bexw, ■octal aisd obl^tioni 

MM well as ihe spirit and the tc Bppfoach flii* spirit in ptaytr. S« Richird*| 
-right among the Ccetnl amtu", pp. 367 fi. 
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Th« more valuable property also passes to the «tcce$sof. 
Here the x 4 dmui[sitatioji ^5 decUk^iiu; about the Ioid of riflea is parncu' 
laxly pu^^Jing to the Yap, FifleB are loaned to responaible headmen 
to destroy dangerous and destructive game. When a headman dies ihe 
Adminiitz^tion recalls the ride. Should the successor vnsk to borrow 
the rifle he is placed on a long waiting list. The Admmistration main¬ 
tains that the loan was made to an individual who is now dead. This 
separation is impossible to the Yao. For them the successor is virtually 
the same man as the predecessor. 

The term ojytru musi is med to denote the Si^ge headman*^^ but 
the more important village headmen are called 'chief* It is 

impolite to call a village headman by his name. He should always be 
addressed as ^chieP or by some Unship term. The village headman is 
distinguished from the commoners in ^veral wa^'S. The most obvious 
of these are the duties he has to the villagers. A village hciidinan may 
be, of cour^ a warden of a sorority-group as well as a village headman. 
But there are many wardens of lorority-groups who are not viUage 
headmen. A thorp may have many sorority-groups living in it each 
of which has its own warden. It has only one village headman. When 
a aororlty-group moves away from Its parent village and establishes a 
hamlet of its own, the warden of the sorority-group assumes a new 
role in the political sphere and he beccunes a village headman* Pre¬ 
viously he was a warden of his sorority-group^ but the relationship of 
his sororiiy-gTOUp with others was expressed through the headman of 
the parent village. Now he represents his sorority-group as an auto¬ 
nomous unit. In general the village headman is responsible for the 
members of hh village to the chief and other political ftnctionaiics. 
In the past he was required to propitiate the village ancestors at various 
times, and to conduct the simple first-fruits ceremomes. Nowadays 
much of what he has to do stems from his position as an admiuistfative 
village headman or from the administrative machinery in other ways. 
For example, a viUage headman has to see that the village is kept dean 
and that a refuse-pic U dug. Tlie paths between villages must be kept 
clean and the vHbige headman is approached hy the DistricC Commis¬ 
sioners vrhen labour ia needed for public works- \\Tien the District 
Commissioner appears on his tour it is customary for the villagers to 
give him gifts of flour and chickens, Thew gifts are usually provided hy 
the village headmen and each is expected to provide a gift- The chief 

Tht general leSbAfki about ibemi^Eimg of tbe word nude an page JlS ?md 

page 119 flWuotc 3 ^ ihenld b« maUed. 
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abo iaob upon tkt village ktadmin in a rcpreseutatiTre of the Tillage. 
The mere important village headmen mnst report to the chief the 
arrival of any new hamlets which have come to live in their viciiuty^ 

The village headman is ako distinguished &om comnioD villagers in 
that he is subject to certain mystical dangers that commoners are not. 
He iSj for c^cample, particularly and always susceptible to the contagion 
of deaths He may not prepare the corpse of a commoner for buriaL 
Should he cat the chicken which h brought to 1 dm to annonnee the 
death of a villager he will contract a dlm^{mdaka) involving swelling 
of the legs. At the same time he ia entitled to certain dues from the 
villagers, the most notable of which U a cap of beer which has to be 
given to him from each brewing in his viQage* 

Tbf Statuj Fillagf H^adrrt^ 

From time to time I have mentioned ^important village headmen . 
Village headmen are ranked in status and thw rank u shown by a 
nnmber of insignia. The most important &ctor in reckoning the rank 
of a village headman is the size of a village under his command. The 
part that having dependants plays in the internal organization of the 
village has already been noted (p+ 3^®)' ^ village headman 9 status is 
often connected with the number of his dependan ts, as in a statement 
*he is a big man—he has many huts^ But of almost eqcal importance 
arc the historical associations of a man. Descendants of the first invaders 
of the land are reckoned superior to the later immigrants^ Though a 
village headman may have had many dependants in the past^ the in¬ 
herent mstability of Yao villages may reduce his dependants. His rank 
nevertheless tends to perast- 

A man^s achievement of status^ mainly by having the power that 
goes with acquiring dependants, is reragnized by the chief in the area 
in various ways. One of the most important of these is by aEovtiiig vil¬ 
lage headmen to hold initiation ceremonies. A succ™ful initiadon 
depends upon the goodwill of the ancestors of the chief. The lancdon 
of the ancestors for an initiation ceremony is obtained by the chiePs 
sacrificing at the ancestral shrine, which is usually a tree in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ids hut. The offering consists of pouring a cone of fiouG 
which has been especially pounded for the occasion, at the base of 
the trunk of the tree. Should the cone collapse during the night 
foLLowing the sacrtSce, this is taken to mean that the ancestors are not 
willing to sanction the initiation ceremony. The sacrifice will then be 
repeated m a few dap' time. The chief may, ifhc sees fit, delegate the 
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right to hold such Inlmtiop ceremonies to vinous headoien, Thifi 
right mcludes the light to approach the ancestors of the area through 
the village headman^s own ancestors^ and is therefore called ^having a 
sacrifice basket* (kuk^ta iis£Jc). The duties of the dtdcf or village head¬ 
man in the initiation are primarily: ohtalniag the sanction of the 
ancestors for the initiation; blessing the grass-sheds in which the 
initiates are kept before they are circumcised and proceed to the bush- 
school {ndagala}y and to which they return before the end of the 
initiation period; and blessing each initiate and hts or her mother 
before the ceremony. He himself takes no part in the actual ceremony 
and, in fact, ia not allowed to go to the grass-sheds or bitsh-school+ The 
actual ceremonies^ the operatioii and the instruction, are carried out 
by Epedalists (m^mihira = lailmcn) who have magical aebra tails 
which play an important part in the ceremony. The taiimen may or 
may not be village headmen^ except chat if they have the right to con¬ 
duct initiation ceremonies they may not also be taiimen. For the ritual 
part that the village headman plays in this activity he is paid small 
sums by the relatives of the imtiates. Financial as well as status beueht 
is therefore derived hom having the right to conduct initiation cere¬ 
monies, tn general it ia considered more important to have a boys’ 
initiation ceremony (lupanJ^) than to have a girls’ {ciputu). Some head¬ 
men are entitled to hold both. 

Only a few headmen in the area are allowed to wear a plain scarlet 
piece of doth {miangnlii Af omid the forehead. This is a mark of great 
status. The right to wear this band is granted by the chief. I know no 
person who has the right to wear a red band who is not a village head¬ 
man. Successors mc entitled to wear the band if they renew the per¬ 
mission and those who migrate into a new area are also entitled to 
wear a baud If they wore one before and obtain the permission of the 
chief in the new area+ AS. village headmen of impomnee are also given 
a special type of greeting. This is the Arabic type of greeting 
aceompani^ by a sUght bow of the npper half of the body while 
the left hand is placed on the chest. In addition to these dbrinctions, 
inor% important headmen are buried in the village instead of in com¬ 
mon graveyards. The grave of a headman in a village is called msti, 
and special permission tn bury a headman in the village must be 
obtained from the chief before it can be done. The corpse of the vil¬ 
lage headman must be prepared for burial by other village headmen of 
like standings During trials at the chiePs courts the village headmen 
o scandmg take up their ptisition under the veranda of the chief’s hut 
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while the commoners fit in the open court-y^iA. Important village 
headmen rate up their position near the chief- In the initiatioo cere¬ 
monies the leader of the group of initiates will be either a son or a 
sifter^s son of the chief or village headman of standiiig. Rank therefore 
is clearly recognized among village headmen. 

Xhc status of village headmen also operates in other ways- The most 
important of these is that of arbitrating in disputes* Disputes are 
settled in one of two ways. They may be settled either in the local 
Native Authority court-house constitute in terms of the Narive 
Courts Ordinance (1933), or they may be settled by the arbitration of 
the chief or an important tillage headman^ Generally speaking the 
cases settled in the court-house are those which do not offend the 
White ideas of justice and morality^ Eomplcs are cases concerumg 
adultery^ petty ihefi:^ assaults^ &c- Of the cases tried outside the court¬ 
house we may distinguish two types. Firstly, there are the minor dis¬ 
putes of everyday life. A quarrel ^tween two women is an example of 
the type of case that may be settled by the arbitration of the village 
headmen. Secondly, more serious charges^ especially those mvolving 
accusations of sorcery^ of homicide due co a breach of taboos, and the 
like are also settled outside the court-house. In these easel either the 
chief or the most important village headman in the area may be 
called in to arbitrate* It should not ^ cons trued &om this that village 
headmen do not take part in the proceedinga inside the oourc-hoDse. 
Village headmen attend the court and express cpinionE and queation 
the witnesses. However, the decision in this situation is made by the 
paid court assessor and the punishment is awarded by the chief or 
Native Authority. 

Another way in which the status of the village headman is reflected 
is in the placing of mosques* In the area I visited, nearly all Yao pro¬ 
fessed to be Moslems. A certain proportion of those who claimed to 
be Moslems could not be held to be so, evexi by their own standardly 
This became apparent during the month of Ramadan when these 
people did not observe the fast. A considerable proportion of the 
population are practising Modems. Mosques are built in most Moslem 
villages and in addition to these there are larger mosques built at the 
villages of chiefs and important headmen. The village mosqaes ape used 
during Ramadan for morning and sunset prayers (the midday and 
other daQy prayers are not ob«rvcd)+ The larger mosques are used for 
the prayers held at midday on every Friday^ For these prayers the 
Moslems from the neighbourhood assemble and hold a joint prayer 
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under the kadership of a local ^reacJver" {mwatimtt)r In the Deighbour- 
hood of a cJiieTs village the icncjaque is usually placed in the chief^} 
village, but ia the outer arear the large mosques are sriuated in the 
villages of the important Modem headmen. 

A third wa7 ia which the status of the village headmen is reflected 
15 hy means of administrative villages* Under the District Administra- 
don (Natives) Ordinance 1912, village headmen were recognized hj 
the Administration, They were given certain dudes to perfoTJD and 
received a smaE j^carly remuneradon. At the same time the Adnimis- 
cradon ruled that before a village headman could he recognized as an 
adminiscraiive village headman there must be twenty huts under his 
care. Where vilbg^ were too smaU to fulfil this requirement they were 
considered by the Administration merely to be part of a larger adminh- 
iradve village under an administrative village headman, Adminutra- 
tive villages therefore arc not necessarily social units in that they do 
not necessarily act corporately. Under one village headman there 
may be three or four hamlets and thorps completely unrelated to the 
administrative headman and sometimes even relatively unknown to 
him, having only recently moved into the area under his jurisdiction* 
Ic is not dear from the records how the administrative village head¬ 
men were chosen. Probably they were chosen by the District Residents 
in consultation with the chief. Nowadap it is obvious that all those 
who have indigenous marb of rank—i,e, wear red bands, have Initia- 
tton ceremonies, were assodac^ with the first invadeiB into the 
country, &c,—are administrative village headmen. New administra¬ 
tive village headmen are continually arising. In itself, to be an ad¬ 
ministrative village headman, Ho have a book’ as it is phrased in the 
vernacular, is a mark of atatus^ There is consequently a certain amount 
of competition amongst village headmen to acquire enough followers 
so that they might present a good enough case to be appointed. To be 
made an administrative village headman, apart from the bnandal 
benefits that accrue fi:om it, is a tangible and objective expression of 
success in the Yao scheme of values^ since it implies that one has suffi¬ 
cient dependants or followers to be conBidered a relatively indepen¬ 
dent leader. To be appointed, a village headman must make his applica¬ 
tion to the District Ccunmissioacr through the Native Authority-p 
Therefore he must first of all convince the chief of his right to this 
consideration. In doing this he is in competition with his fellow viUagt 
headmen who are trying to achieve the same purpose. After he has 
convinced the chief of the tirength of his claim, the chief transmits his 
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claim to the District Comnii^ioncr whs considers the application 
ROW, not in ctrms of the relationships of the chief and vLUage bead- 
rnauj but rather from the broader adrainistratiYe point of view, 

Ciir/ FUkg^ fij^aiman 

I have^ irom time to time^ mentioned the chief. In this section I 
wish to describe the rekrionahip between the chief and the village 
headmen. At the outset it is ixnprtant to leaHiC that 1 have used the 
word ^chieP and the phrase ^Native Authority^ for the same individual^ 
but not for the same soda! personalitjr. The mteracdoh of the chief 
and hb subjects can be conceived as taking place in two helds. In the 
first field the chief ma^ interact as a social pcr^pnality in the structure 
in terms of an indigenpus sptem of values^ The personahtj who sacri¬ 
fices to hb ancestors iu a rain prajer^ or who deliberates on the grant¬ 
ing of the right to tonduci an initiation ceremony to a village headman^ 
I call “chierj since the interaction takes place in reference to a system 
of values which was part of the culture before the coming of the 
Whites. In the second fields the personality who punbhes a man be¬ 
cause he has injfiiuged the Native Authority regulations^ the per¬ 
sonality who acts as an agent in the Administration, I call ^Native 
AuthorityIn an actual situation the two aspects of a man's per¬ 
sonality caimot be isolated. For sociological anaJjrsbj however, it b 
useful to consider the position of the chief and the Native Anlhority 
in two interlocking structures. 

The hbtorical evidence available suggests that there has never been 
a strong centralized Yao state, Hbtory as represented by both the 
Yao theinselves and by reports of early pioneers suggests that the Yao 
political groups were small, dominated by military and commercial 
leaders, who held their fellows so long as they reiained their militaTy 
and commercial leadership^ The Yao talk of the early chiefe as warriors 
and rich men with many slaves, able to send caravans of ivory to the 
coast. Duff Macdonald records *the chief may otherwise have less in¬ 
fluence than a powerful hcadmanp and wc have known cases where he 
simply contented himself with grumbling when hb headmen acted 
contrary 10 has de5^re^* He telk of a village headman who demanded 
from a chief the m urderer of one of his villagers. He records: ^Chclo- 
moni, a Blantyre head man, was a ttacked whenon a journey, by anothtf 

* [ rcalEze that a Native: AuthodLy in tcrmi of lectbii 2 tlie Naiife Autbochy 
Ordinance (1933) ini^hc be *9 native coundl or ^up of naUTei dtehred to ^ nr e«tib- 
liibed ai a Native AulJwrity+ lo tfaeie arcMi however* the Native Authontici were aJi 
dkidi and not couadk ^ Macdocaldj Afiwm, tdL i, p. 1^7. 
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headnun and had his wife uten from him. He was himsdf wounded 
by a^ arrow, and came to the Station blendii^ very profnsdy. The 
outrage called for eome renioiistradoii, and ChelomoDi’s villagets at 
once prepared to march upon the offender/^ Later he says: ^Nkanda 
of Cherasulo was at first a headman of Kumpama^s bat rebelled and 
lives on the southern side of that mountain.*^ The evidence seems to 
point to a number of ki^y amtonomoas village headmen under tie 
partial domination of the chief. Histoiira of various Yao groups 
abound with eaainptes of important village headmen who launched 
out and became independent leaders. In those daj^ the chief himself 
was a village headman with his own village and he is stiU so today. 
Some of the village headmen in a chiefs area cany the same msignia of 
rank that the chief himself does. In terms of the mdlgenous system of 
values therefore the chief is in competition with his village headmen 
and on much the same footing. He has only certain ritual sanctions 
ov« his headmen because of the powa of bis ancestors. The ancestors 
of the present chiefs are recognized to have been immensely powerfnl 
people. Periodically the chief sacrifices flour to them at the tree- 
shrines either in rain ceremonies or in some impending or actual 
calamity, threatening the whole tribe. 

With the introduction of British rule far-reaching changes took 
place. One of the most important of these is that village headmen^ 
who in the old days might have been able to move out of one chiefs 
area, and by conquest set up a new chieftaincy of hb own, must today 
for ever remain a village headman. The Administration has imposed a 
limiting structure upon them. The chick have been recognized as 
Native Authorities and the Administration will not willingly recogniie 
new and additional ones. Competition between village headmen and 
the chief nevenheless oonrinuci. Village headmen compete with each 
other to become adminiatrative village headmen and to reodive recog¬ 
nition by being allowed to hold initiation ceremonies, to be allowed to 
wear red bands, &c. The chief, on the other hand, triea to resist these 
claims realmng that in allowing too many headmen to have the same 
insignia of rani he reduces the value of these msigtda in the eyes of hb 
aubjecta. In one chiefdom there are many who are entitled to wear 
the red band. In another only one or two have the distincrion+ In the 
first chiefdom the people realize that to wear the red band is no 
great distinctiou- For the same reason the chief opposes the too com¬ 
mon holding of initiation rights. He therefore opposes the demands of 
* Ma«d«iuld, ^/r^au, toL I, p. 12 S. - IhiiL, p. Ji- 
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the viUage he2dciienj arguing ifi one caic that the village headintfi’s 
village was too elofie to the clucp£» Xtc viillage hcadEDCii have a certain 
amount of power in that they are able to thrsiteii to move away from 
the chieftaincy thereby reducing its strength. On one Bnch occasion 
when a village headjnaii had been refused the right to hold a boys 
initiation ceremony and had threatened to move his village to another 
area, the chief imraediatdy offered the headman a girl/ initiation 
basket. To some extent there b also some economic compedtion be¬ 
tween the village headmen and the chief, but this is the setting of the 
general economic life of the area. The clneft are able as a rule to grow 
more tobacco than the village headmen and commoners^ and for this 
reason and for some others (e.g* th-^ are paid a rdatively high salary) 
they are able to keep up a higher standard of living. Nevertheless some 
villagers who have been to the Mines in South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia may have more goods and ftner clothes t h an either chiefs or 
village headmen, 

Th^ Cbie/s and tbr Mrititb AdmirnstraHm 
The position of those chiefs who have been appinted Native 
Authorities has been strengthened* A Native Authority has behind 
hiin the backing of the Administration and in certain druations he 
may emphasize this. For example, in a speech at the installation of a 
headman that he had championed against the wishes of the villagers, 
a chief Said: ^This man has been chosen by me as being the heat candi¬ 
date^ and the Governor agrees with me J 

Before the British Administration commenced the chieft had a 
number of court officials. These were the Nduna or counsellors^ who 
were a number of important village headmen who advised the chief in 
state matters, inch as where famine was expected, where wars mighi 
pro&tably be prosecuted, and who settled the disputes of the chief and 
his wives or the chief and his famBy* These counjellora were usually 
called ^friend' (mgmga) by die chie^ and dicif position of honour was 
inherited by thw heirs. In addition to the counsellors there were also 
court assessors Court assessors were chosen for their elo¬ 

quence and wisdom. Unlike the counsellors they were not necesiafily 
village headmmL, in fact frome have been slaves* Also their position 
was not inherited but they were replaced by othen chosen by the 
chief and his counsellors- The court assessors used to live at the chief's 
cGuit and subjects could only approach the chief through the court 
assessors. An assessor's more important duties, however, wcdce to sift 
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evidence and dfcas-examioe witnesses at After this he would con¬ 
vey a ^diuaiary of the case to the chiefs who would in turn award com¬ 
pensation- Ofider the British Admmistration the importance of the 
coiinscllofs has waned ^ Provision is made by the Adminifitration for the 
remunerarion of a certain number of court assessors at the courts of 
Native Authorities. Counsellors who have no fiinctioii in the court 
have not been recogiaized- The result is that the tendency has been to 
appoint the connseU ars to the position of court assessors^ thereby aus- 
ing some confusion of function of the original officials. At the same 
time the Native Authority has a small bureaucracy stationed at bis 
courc and in various small ways this bureaucracy is beginning to take 
over the functions that were formerly carried out by the court assessors 
and couQseUers. The court sergeant^ for eianiplc,^ now shows visitors 
to the chief The court clerk advises the chief on certain matten- 
FinaUy^ all Yao who have gone from Nyasaland to work in Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa, have been lumped together and classified 
with Nyanja, Nguru, Cewa, and all other tribes in Nyasaland as 
^Nyasa boys^. The two senior battalions of the King^s African Rifles, 
the first and second, have always been recruited from Nyasaland and 
arc looked upon as being Nyasa regiments, as against the battalions 
from other Territoriei; In the towns a semi-political organiiation has 
developed amongst the clerks and teachers and other literates- In thse 
ways affiliations are devdopmg between Yao group which were 
formerly hostile, and between tribal groups which were formerly at 
war- The local affiliations to vUlage and chief, though still of major 
importance, are gradually giving place to affiliations of a broader kind 
in which the Africans sec themselves as a part of a larger world order, 
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SOME ^SHONA* TRIBES OF 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

By J, F. HOLLEMAN 

r. INTRODUCTION 

Idait^cati&n 

T uis contribuiion deals with a nmnbcr of tribal groupings in 
central Mashomhnd, Southrm Rhodesia. The area in which 
these people live is roughljr triangular and covers approximately 
square miles. It comprises the central and southern portions of 
the Sabi Native Reserve (Buhera District)^, the whole of the Wcdxa 
Native Reserve (MarandeUas Discnct)^ and the Naiira Native Reserve 
(Charter District). 

The people described are: a Hera tribe under the Nyashanu chief- 
taluship (^bi Reserve) I two autonomous frattioiu of the once 
dominating, now widely scattered, Rozwi tiibe^ the one under the 
Musarurwa chiefEamship (Naiira Reserve), the other wider the Rosani 
chieftainship (Wcdza Reserve) j and a Mbire tribe under the Swoswe 
dueftainship (Wedza Reserve). All these arc commonly regarded 
as belonging to the Zezum duster of the *Shoiia^ tribes, but it is 
doubtful if such dassiEcation can be justihed on ethnological groundi 
as no detailed comparative study has yet been attempted.^ From a 
native point of view this affiliation Is meaningless^ as it is not supported 
by any special ties of a political or other nature^ Few, If any, have an 
intelligent conception of a ^Zezuru duster^ as disilnci from, say, a 
Xaranga or Manyika duster {whidi seems to be justified on Unguistic 
grounds), and questioning on the subject of such affiliation produces 
only vague and often confused viewfl- Mbire and Rozwl informants 
may admit that they speak ^Cizezuru* ■ the Hera usually maintain that 
they speak Cikaranga or» spedficaLLy^ Cibera. It seems advisable to 
reserve an ethnological classification of Shona tribes tmtil a wider 
comparative study has been made. 

^ Msjot puud hiiTibf 

tuA the writiDfe of F. W. T. I^owk (e.g. the collecuoe Fwl W Fir/ mm), though cob- 
tuning much vaiiu.'bk ififdimition, tit tee gcnEnlixtcI to iorve u s banf for clsw^ 
Edtifla. Tilt rw of tJlc Shooa lilenture Is ni£nly topioL 
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From ihe it is usrful to blow thit rhe tribal cammunatiei 

mentioned above ire fragmenw of what were probahlf once greats 
centralized units occupying certain portions of Souchem Rhodesia. 

BH ^ Hi ju 
^ wsTm 



Th* N&rira^ smd pat t $f SsM AfwrVrtj MashtMOhi^d. 


Of these the Rozwi once dominated the country, but their power 
was broken up by Swazi, Ndebde, and EuiopcaJis. Having lost this 
centralized authority, numerous fractions of the Roewi clan are now 
dotted all over the coiintty, living side by side and on a more or l^s 
equal footing with various other tribal coRimnmtics which, likewise 
broken loose from their original anchorage, have established them¬ 
selves (often after a,considerable period of wandering and uoren) as 
independent offshoots of their old parent bodies. 

The result is not only that the tribes commonly referred to as 
‘Mashona’ lack the centralized political authority of a paramount 
chief, but also that there can hardly be any question of a specific and 
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diftinctive tribal pattern pertainmg to, say^. Rozwi^ or Mbire^ or Hera. 
Eapeddly dtEriag the generally peaceful ccmditioru of the past half- 
century in ter-tribal contact has been free and frequent. Whatever dis- 
tinctiTe or exclusive clan features there may have been In the past have 
become common property of tribal communities living in dose con- 
tact in the same locality. So that it would be safer now to ascribe 
minor variations and spccibc tendencies to a certain hi^Ufy where 
they are fomidp instead of labeUing them with die particolar clan 
name of one of the communities bviug in such locality. It will be 
found* for instance* that the Rozvti gtonping in the Wedza Reserve 
present a pattern of law and custom practically identical vdth that of 
their immediate neighbours in the same reserve, the Mbiie (Swoswe^s 
people}^ but differ in certain aspects from their fellow clansmen living 
as an autonomons community in the Narira Reserve. And that the 
Mtekedza section of the Hem, which some generations ago brote away 
from the main Hera body, more closdy icsmble thdr Njanja neigh¬ 
bours (Charter District) than their brother section (Nyashaim^a 
people) who are living in the central and southern part of the Sabi 
Reserve, some 40^80 miles to the south. 

In describing the general pattern common to all the communities 
living in central Mashonaland* the usefully indusive but fordgn 
(Ndebdef) term ^Shona* will be used, because there seems to exist no 
indigenous term which could be used conveniently as a common de¬ 
nominator. When variationi of tbi« general pattern occur* the locality 
should be noted, Ln spite of the fact that reference will inevitably be 
made to particular tribal groupings. 

Hahiw 

The people described in ibis paper live imder roughly simiLir 
geographical and climatic conditions. The country is mostly tiightly 
undulating highland with altitudes varying from 4*500 feei in the 
Narira Reserve to around 3*600 feet in the Wedaa Reserve, falling to 
2,000 feet in the south-east comer of the Sabi Reserve. The flat sur- 
fret is every now and then broken by peculiar granite formations from 
Mty to several hundred feet high, giving, on a gigantic scale* the im¬ 
pression that numerous truck-loads of boulders had been carelessly 
dumped all over a golf-links. In the Narira and northern Sabi Rfr- 
serves these fbnnationt are less iiumerous< than in the southern parts 
of the Sabi and Wedza Reserves, where they may form and 

clusters stretching for many mUcs nver the broken plains^ 
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In the southern Wcdita ^nd Sabi Reserves there ia still a considerable 
amouDL of woodland {in the latter area even a fair amount of smaU and 
big game) ; the Nariia Reserve and northern Wedi:a Reserve are prac¬ 
tically denuded and the Govemment has made a modest start with 
afforestation. 

The quality of arable land is fair and in normal years the rainfall is 
sufficient (^0-30 indies; Iss in the sparsdy populated southem Sabi 
Reserve) for agriculture, the prindpal mode of snbsatence. Although 
Land Officials are never optimistic when contemplating the dangers of 
soil erosion ihrongh overstocking, careless ^e. tradidond) cukivation^ 
defoiestation^ &c., the country is comparatively little eroded. The 
Administration ia taking widespread and energetic measures (centiah- 
xatiou of villages^ separation of ploughing and grazing areafl, contour 
ridging, destockmg, to forestall the fate of^ say* some parts of 
the Transkei or Zululand. 

Surface water remains a problem* as rivers and streams ciossiog the 
country lose most (sometime all) of their water towards the end of 
the dry season (May-October). There are relatively few springs and 
pans* and in spite of energetic efforts on the part of Govemment 
officials to sink wdls and build dams, people have found it difficult in 
lome parts (especially Sabi Reserve) to find water for livestock or even 
domestic use. 

The population mainly subsists on agriculture, maize and miUec 
being the staple crops*, though a fair amount of sorghum* monkey- 
nuts, beans, and rice is also raised* la the areas not yet touched by the 
Administiaiion^s policy of centralizatioa (southern Sabi Rtterve)* 
where traditional methorb of agriculture (inadequate, wasteful break- 
ing up and ^scraiching^ of the soil, and broadcasting seed over an 
eitensive acreage^ without the use of fertil izeis or rotation of crops, dec*) 
prevail* the people have been satisfied ivith a crop of 11 to + bags per 
acre. The new policy is, however* slowly being enforced throughout 
the country, entailing a severe limitation and stricter control of arable 
land, and a more intensive cultivation of fiddta. Those individual who 
are sensitive to improved methods of culuvatioii seem to be able to 
raise 20 to 25 bags per acre without difficulty. But in spite of wide¬ 
spread use of mined African demonstrators and demoMiradon plots, 
the Administration is fighting an uphill struggle against what some 
officials regard as ‘inexplicable lethargy*, ‘stupid and short-sighted 
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or cfioiioal lack of respoo^ibility^i regarding 

improved of the land. 

Although agriciiltujc is hv far the most important means of jub- 
slscence^ a siicable number of cattle and smaller Hve^ock (goatS;^ 
shcep^ some pigs^) is founds mostly of a poor to mediocre quality^ 
though officially spODSored schemes for improvemerLt of stock hsve 
been in op^tion for some time. In spite of their numbers (which the 
Adminbtration is anxious to cut down to less than one-half), live¬ 
stock are still maintained mainly for marriage (fwere) and ritual pur¬ 
poses. Milk and meat do not form a regular part of the traditional daily 
diet, the first mostly being consumed by herd-boys and other small 
children, the second mostly becoming available at ritual functions 
{ktipiriranaibtrii). NaEive butchers arc^ howevetp establishing busmees 
to a rapidly Increasing extent, and regular sales of stock (as part of 
the Adminbtration^s destocking scheme) are bound to Introduce and 
develop a more ‘economic* dement in cattle husbandry^ 

II. LOCAL GROUPINGS 

Tribal organisation b based on three different local groupings, the 
biggest of which is the 'tribe* conirolled by an independent, 

hereditary chieftain The tribe b divided into several tribal 

wards (dunbu^ pL each under the control of a hereditary ward 

head And the dunku comprises a number of separate viflages 

pi. Tfiisha) each under a headman (/dresr/id)* 

1 shall deal with these units separately. 

Thg —Miijba 

The pictu'e prcscnied by \dllage groupings in cencrat Mashonalaiid 
h not uniform. In most of the central and southetn Sabi Reserve (Hera 
under Nyashanu chieftainship) the people live in tiny viUag^ each 
under control of a hereditary headman, and widely scattered over 
the coun try. These villages lack the neat^ fixed pattern of the Zulu or 
Xhcksa villages and consist of a small cluster of thatched pole-and-mud 
huts budt around or facing an open space (cipard, dau) on which one 
or two shady trees may have been left standing. No eEorta are made 
to fence in the village^ but occasionally a line of beny-canyihg shrubf 
may b* found on one or more sid^ «emng as cover for an open-ab 
cooking-place or small vegetable garden^ or separating two adjoining 
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Gian^ct are oftta found on a Bearb}^ lowlj protnidiog 

solid rod (rHt^tfri) whc3se flat surface also scrv^ as a threslung-flQor.^ 
Goat and chidEcn pens are usnallf placed on iht dvara^ while cattle 
kraals are built a little diitaoce away, outside the cluster of 

liTing butt. 

The population of these villages varies considerably* from a single 
family of half a dozen souls to more composite groups of relatives 
numberiug a few score. 

Distance between the villages varies from a few dozen yards to a 
few miles, and though it is oommonly stated that ^relatives like to 
live near each otber\ greater or smaller physical distance between 
villages is not always a safe gauge to measure the intimacy^ or even 
esdstenccj of kinship relationships between neighbours. 

In cases where the village is divided, two or more settions of the 
same village may be found as separate hamlets at some distance from 
each other. Though no outward signi of a dt^r unity between them 
may be appareut, the ttnn mufia then applies to such a colkction as a 
whole, while each of the compoueat hamlets (mduding the principal 
one) is regarded as its mana (pL 

Fields cultivated by members of the villages arc found in the im¬ 
mediate vTcinitj* often forming a solid block upon wbidi the boun¬ 
daries of the Individual gardens arc hardly observable. Owing to the 
partictilar character of traditional cultivatioUp in which the village 
population starts to cultivate a given tract of virgin land, using the 
same gardens for two to three years, and exTendiug (kuufaitiifrira) 
their reclamation for another few years until the most stiitable land ii 
exhausted, the vilkgeB are shifted every sU to eight years or so, de¬ 
pending upon the available amount of arable land in the iinnicdiate 
vicinity. This process presented little difliculty in the past as land used 
to be ample and dwellings are wily built. 

In theory a dlstinctiou ii made between grizing area (ufun) and 
ploughing area (unW), In that cattle have to be grazctl at a safe dis¬ 
tance from fields actually under cultivation. But ad there is little or uo 
control over the movements of villages in search of suitable ploughing 
areas, cattle are grazed wherever there happens to be food for them ^ as 
long as they are kept out of the fields under actual cultivation^ Except 
in thoae cases where the landed interests of two different villagea touch 
each other, there are no formal boundaries marking the extent of a 

^ AH itora^ huti are built, wherever on a bare rock fminditian m pro- 

cecdon a^aliuE; whiEC asts#^ SJccpinj qUTteti^ boweveT, are never built nu rock* 
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vilkge’a kiid rights. One of the principal futures of Shotia land tenure 
in this area is the esublisbment of a ‘sphtrc of mtcrcst* with due 
regard to criating rights of neighbouring others^ and the gradual 
expansion of such sphere into those directions where no other con-^ 
flicting interests can reascnablf be expected. 

In the other areas, the Wedia and Nirira Reserves, where the 
Government's policy of centraUzarion has been operaring for some 
years, the picture is different^ The villages (again misha, under con¬ 
trol of hereditary headmen) are, on the wholes considerably bigger 
than in the above described parts of the Sabi Reserve, and the com¬ 
position of the village population often more varied and consequently 
more complicated. The main element bindiiLg villagers together 
remaini, howevetj that ofkinship^ 

Due to the order to build on a surveyed ^linc^ which separates 
large ploughing ar^s from grazing areas^ the villages have assumed the 
appearance of single streets (the original dart or flanked on 

both sides by a single straight row of huts,^ the length of the street 
depending on the size of the village community. Villages numbering 
40-60 people are common, and those having I00-150 mhabltants are 
not eitceptioiia]^ 

The bigger villages are usually, but not necessarily, split into two 
to five maptana (sections), in which case the continuity of the ^inc* 
may be interrupted by empty gaps of twenty to a few hundred yards 
between the built-up sections, by low hedges, or even by two or three 
strategically placed stones on the open Nowhere, however, 

is the idea of ^exclusiveness^ carried out to far that a section or 
village has found it necessary to build or grow a fence hedge around 
their place of residence. Typical of the principle of free intercourse 
between villages, the newfangled hedges (in which there b always an 
opening left) and the solitary stone beacoits are referred to as the 
*gate* (Eng+) and not as the mugam (boundary) of a vitkge. 

As in the traditional villages, small livestock and chickens are usually 
kept on the citFora whUe cattle kraab are built at some distance 
behind their owners^ hots. 

With the centrahaarion programme in progress, and the issue of 
arable land under stricter control^ not only individual gardens belong¬ 
ing to members of the same village, but also fields belonging to people 
of different villages built along the same ‘line’, are situated more 

* EieH imifld Uviof hut umaUj j Kfuare tjrpe ■Mte bat (^0 beloag- 

tn^ W the umc ^Dujy ucit^ arerOA the itre^ 
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closely together and, after reclaimbg the comparativeljr small margin 
allowed for natural eipansion and new issue, the ploughing area tend* 
to become continuom blocks of fields extending over several square 
miles. And woodland has disappeared almost completely. 

Ofgani%ati^n 

The muska (village) is controlled by an hereditary headman, the 
samusba, who is the head of the principal family unit which ori^^y 
founded the village. Mcmbeiahip of the village is based on kinship 
and/or residence within the common homestead. But a member who 
has been absent for a considerable time will not lose hh mem^- 
ship unless there is clear evidence that he will not return. Nowadays 
the inclusion of a person’s name on the tax re^er of a certain village 
headman has become generally accepted as proof of his membership 
of such village—a point of evidence which is often raised in connexion 
with garden disputes or the position of a person who has been away 
from home for a long time. 

In the southern Sabi Reserve the small vlUage communities mainly 
consist of single agnatic units, a fhther with his wife or wives and^- 
married children, often with one or more married and their 
But not seldom other rdatives may live in his snch 

as children of his sister or father’s sister, maternal kin, or a few in-bs^. 
These people may come ^gly or with their bmiliea, submitting to the 
authority of the vilbge headman, as do his own children. In the bigger 
vilbges, elsewhere, the number of these non-agnatic kinsmen is pro¬ 
portionately greater than in the vilbges of the southern Sabi. It vrM 
found that in the buer area the members of the headman s famfly 
(exclnding their wives) composed about two-thirds of the average vil- 
bgc popubtion. In the centralized areas not more than about one- 
third of the number of vilbgen belonged to their headmw’s ow 
family, while the rest of the popnbtion consisted of family units w^ich 
were cognates or in-bws of the headman, or sometimes not rebted at 
all. The bigger amongst these other family units may attain some 
measure of independence as separate vilbge sections (hhmwJ under the 
control of their own bmily heads (jmrttfM) who remain, however, 
responsible to the headman. 

The first establishment of a new vilbge as an independent com¬ 
munity lequirci the sanction of the headman of the tribal ward (ward- 
head). and in case of a foreigner coming from outside the mbal 
boundarie^ also of the chief. After permisiion to esublish an 
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in dependent vilage been reccivedp the wird-he^d (xedunhu) or 
his representative will show the new headman where he can build 
his village and cultivate hii gardens. The ward-head formally con¬ 
firms the aUocadon by driving a peg (kudzikira into the ground 

on the spot where the hqt of the headman’s principal wife (mApji) is 
to be built. A preferential right to a ctilEivation area h vested by mak¬ 
ing (omc dUtinctive marts in the middle of the selected area, usually 
by entting acme brandies from one or more trees and pilmg them np 
around the trunks (kutatira g^mho). 

The new bomesiead is built collectively by a]] villagerSj usually with 
the assistance of neighbours against the compensation of ample quan¬ 
tities of beer provided for the occasion by the new headman. Before 
its occupation the village is rittiaDy fortified by se^tuaj intercourse 
between the headman and his first wife. 

Garden sites are alloited by the headman to all digibie members 
of his village after he has selected sites for himself and his immediate 
dependant^. If the village has several subsectiotis the headman wiD 
indicate to the heads of these sections the approximate extent 

of their areas, after which they, in turn, will provide for the people 
under their controL A husband receives his allocation on behalf of hia 
individual family and h expect ed to allot separate portions to each of 
his wivhh Young men about to marry are nsnally given theiJ own 
fields to enable them to build up a ^ock of grainy grown-up, un¬ 
married daughters may be given a comer of their mother^ field in 
which to ctdtivate some crops which they art allowed to sell or barter 
in order to buy themselves clothes, small livestock, or anything they 
may require with a view to marriage. AU allocations, whether made to 
individuals or to family unitg, allow for reasonable futnre expansion. 

Although every individnal cultivator has a full and indisputable 
right to the crops he (or she) raises and is entitled to the fuH use of 
his held without mterfercnce from others, the land itself is never 
regarded as iudlvidtjal property,* The nearest approach to Western 
'ownership' U the right of *Bantu-owncrship^ hdd by the village ax 
a colUftiua tinit in respect of the collectivity of fields (under actual 
cultivation or lying faUciw' with a view of recultivation). This right is 
controlled by the headman in his capacity as representative of the 
village Community. But the individual members and ub-units of this 

* Neither liow it fill wlchiii the meiiuhg; of ad j of the commoa cenni for 'property' 
Ot '^ftrcDDD , It ii, JD die Word* of onf Infoimant, yau me and abwidon 

apni| it it never yoiin ro th« iemc m bcait or a pbugh or even t Wife cm be 
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communUy arc entitled to exerdse a right oj me to their individual 
shares in tic collective property, as long *s they retain thdr memba- 
ship of the village and the village itself remains in a porition to exerciw 
its Bantu-ownership.^ 

When the original allotmenr, made to the village hy the ward-head, 
proves insuiEdent even after making use of the available surrounding 
land, the headman is entitled to search for a new cultivation area and 
village site within the boundaries of the ward. WTicn land is generally 
ample and a conflict with the landed interests of other villages unlikely, 
he can select new land without prior permisrioh from the ward-head. 
But in areas where arable land u not so plcntifiil, or when he intends to 
make nse of a site abandoned by another village, the headman is ex¬ 
pected to approach the ward-head for conhrmation of his choice. In 
neither case is there 1 repetition of the formal 'planting of the peg 
necessary for a first establishment. But usoally, because a village is 
normally moved a few months before the start of the new planting 
season, the headman himself will mark one or more trees on the site of 
his intended cultivation as a visible signihathehasvesteda preferential 
right over the area pending actual reclamation by hb viBagers. 

TTie functions of a headman arc essentially those of the head of a 
family group. His first duty is 10 see that the individual family units 
under his control are in a position to sustain themselves and he b 
therefore primarily responsible to provide sufficient acreage for their 
needs in the manner described above. 

The headman has jurisdiction to adjudicate in any dbpute between 
members of hb village. These are essentially minor cases, such as petty 
jealousy and scolding (tutuk^ between women, strife between hus¬ 
band and wife, dbobedience of grovm-up children towards tbeir 
parents, and garden duputes, &c. In these matters his function, is 
rather that of an arbitrator trying to settle a dbpute {kuenzatiija 
ny/tya) in an informal manner than of a judge formally decidlijg a case 
(kuumga A fine (pMiripo) will seldom be levied against a guilty 

village member, and if thb happens it is by way of exacting a concrete 
token of goodwill and reconciliation. There are no court fees payable 

' A nllsg:c Iota iti rigbi of Bonto-owneniiip: (o) "lira't moves beyond (he 
boundoiiei of the oilnl wnd {kataimtt), dut ii, when it ceuei M> be a memW e«»- 
raimity of (he oU mrd; (fr) when ill new Stteend Cttliintwo irta, tlwuf hindun (lie 
Hme ward lerritoiv, aie *0 far remoTed from the old Htei thai ti would be ImptacU- 
cabletoeoadnuetoaie them. Bunvhetia tabs* tnoveionly 1 felstively ibon dUtuce 
(faundWoittf] *0 tliai the old litei are itill witluB rtaeb, it retaini a prefcrmtial rijht 
to then. 
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to the teadoiaiip and the whole procedure has the duiracter of a 
family^ ardtp presided over hy the family head^ jointly Ironing out any 
differences bctweeji two or more of its members. 

Whenever the matter is so serious that the headman does not feel 
able to reach a satisfactory solution^ he wtU make a preUminary in¬ 
vestigation into the nature of the conflict and present the case to the 
ward-head for his dedsion or advice. When one of the TiUageis ttndcr 
hia control becomes involved in a legal conJhct with aomeonc belong¬ 
ing to another village and the matter cannot be settled between the 
parties^ it is the responsibility of the headman to see that his TiUager 
obeys the summons of the ward-bead and to represent bJa man m 
court. And althongh the headman will not be held personally respons¬ 
ible for any eventual compensatiDn unless the wrongdoer belongs to 
his own iamily^ he is expected to use all his authority to see that such 
compensation is duly paid by the party under his controL Similarly] if 
any villager has an action against a member of another village his 
headman usually acts as formal complainant on his behalf^ 

As the head of a family group the headman officiates in matters of 
family ritual, dedicating or sacrificing cattle to the ^mMy ancestral 
spirits^ and calling upon them for assbtaace in case of iUness or other 
misfortunes. When seed for the next plantmg season has to be magic¬ 
ally treated it is his duty to engage a magician for the purpose. 

European administration has imposed a few new duties upon the 
headman. One of these is the collection of various taxes from taxable 
members in his village^ This responsibility baa had a curioirs effect 
upon his posidon as tribal officiaL It has not only resulted in the sub- 
sriturioin for the tiadirional term jammba of the new title jaittku 
(ntceper of the book^, which is now most commonly used, but the 
custody of a viUage tax-register has, in fact, become a primary badge 
of the headman^s office. Where, in the past^ kiidsAkiTa iangi^ (^planting 
the pegT marked the formal recognidoa of a community as an indepen¬ 
dent jwmAtf, the granting of a separate tax-regifiter to a person would 
nowadays be regarded as concrete proof of his being a headman 
{samujha), and to entrust the head of a village section with 

^ I IuVe kch many cam at th£ cblcTic^r wtrd-hcad"* amit poftponed bceauK the 
coiirt refused to dal vnch the mattor ta the abKnce of the b^ikoati of one of 

the pAftiear Ailed why bit pfeicncc waj dumdered cuendal cren COuld Euit be 
hdd ropaniiblc fixr the piymenc of the oompciuatiDE^ Lbc uu^er wai uiiully that 
‘hfrOU^C to be thne Ea Eitcn sp tbai be would know what wai on m caimexulii 
with hit Triage memhen^ or 'he U like a father to arLyoac livuiy m bit viOa^ a 
fitber ought to know wliat hu diifd it d«iis% 
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hi* own tu-book would have the effect of creating a new village 
comimmity under his conttol, independent of the original village 
unit7* 

The headman Is asibted in his duties bjr the ddeH of the village, 
section h«d» pf any), or the heads of the family anits comprising the 
village* Together they fonn an informal village council, meeting at 
irregular times whenever it is deemed advisable, to discuss matters 
of village or family interest. The bead of a big village usually has one 
or two depnties, highly trusted kinsmen, who receive notibcations or 
listen to complaihls before these are transmitted to him, and who act 
as his spdkesmea or personal messengers. There is no recogniied tenn^ 
for these viUagc officials, but they are often cither a younger brother 
(munungtHta), son-in-law, or sister’s husband (tnvkuufdsha) or a sister’s 
SOD (mtizuktiru} of the headman. These men are never formally 
appointed to their duties, not do they receive any iiied or regular 
compensation, though they may, occasionally, receive small presents 
from the headman. 

As the head of a family group the headman may require die mem¬ 
bers of his family to help him occasionidly with the cultivation of his 
fie ld * (rruiufr) without compensating them (though he wUl, if he feels 
like it, provide some food for them). Such obligation may be extended 
to cognates (e.g. sister’s duldren) living under his control, while 
a daughter’s or sister’s husband will often do so voluntarily. But 
the headman cannot exact such services beyond this narrow drde of 
relatives without exceeding his traditional authority. 

Nowadays he often acts as official witness to the registration of 
marriages contracted in his village, for which duties he is entitled to a 
small fixed fee.* 

Within the village every individual family unit, conristing of a 
husband, his wife or wives, and their unmarried children, provides for 
its own subsistence. When a mad has only one wife they wOl usually 
jointly cultivate one field ou which the main crops, maHC and millet, 
are raised, and their bigger children are required to help them as for as 
pofirible.* Usually a woman also has a small plot on which she grows 
native vegetables, beans, monkey-nuts, in so for aa these are not inter- 
pluted Aflicngst the main cnopa. 

■ Tlic tarn mapittJTSBij 'a ptrwB t* ftne lumi ■* Boaetiine* 

med in chil coflfieiian- ^ 

i A frcqtwnt complaint hj ptiean of ichool-pDmg cMM™ u iMt tlicj ■« 
Wtsit i* culdMLc tbeb fuficoB propnJj to tkt of iheu diOdra'. 
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Thm hi in conuMign with agricnltnral wortj no fixed divisioii of 
Labour based on sex^ and people of botb sexes and all ages are often 
busy in the same field doing the same work. Plougliing witb oxen h 
normally done by mcn^ but especially during their absence women 
fiiequcntly handle the animals. 

A maa with more than one wife has a separate field which 

he culUTates with che help of hh wives and children^ all workuig to¬ 
gether when necessary (e.g. with weeding), or laUng turns as directed 
by the husband. 

Each ccNvrife haa her own field (mundii)t and U left free in her choice 
of cultivation as long as she keeps her children well fed. Each co-wife 
must provide a plate of food for her husband at every mealdme^ and be 
will take care to eat from every pkte.^ 

A diligent housewife often produces more than she needs for her 
domestic use, and sells or barters the surplus for extra dothes, small 
livestock, oramiple luxuii»<^ A husband will seldom interfere in these 
transactions. 

Although the daily work in the village and on the knds is performed 
by the members of the families amongst themselves, there are frequent 
instances iu which members of difierenc families or bebnging to 
difierent neighbouring villages combine their efforts and work collec¬ 
tively and in rotation on eac^ otbei^s fields. The more limited of th^ 
activities b called (Trm^angamt^ in which two to six housdiolderfl 
arrange a schedule for reciprocal aid in connexiou with specific tasks 
(for instance, cutting bush for fresh fields, ploughing, weeding, reap¬ 
ing). On such occasions there is no compensation for the work, but the 
host for the day may provide some relish or a few handfuls 

of fried monkey-nuts at noon. 

A more extensive fona of collective activity h provided by the 
nhmhr^ a body of neighbouring vUlagers of both sexes working in 
rotation on the field of whichever member has prepared a large 
quantity of beer for the occasion, without which no 

party would work. Nhimhs groups are non-poHtical in the sense 
that membership is based on a proximity of residence which is not 
bound to any political boundaries. The get^graphical situation of 
a village determiiies its membership of a particular nhtTnit group. As 
a loosely organized body the importance of the nbifn^ can hardly be 
Over -ratimited. In conservative areas people state without hesitation 

* Oae of the clcucit tint ■ wife bu loic her huiband't favenr u hit ref™l lo 
tai£c the fi^od ihe hit prepared for jiim. 
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tha t *DD one IS able to do all hh cultivation alonc^ [i.e. only witli hit 
family]. Every field-lioldcr^ cnaa or woman^ has at least a few nhimti 
parties during every season^ depending on the size of the Add and the 
prospects of the season.^ Participaiion in the Tthimb^ system, hoth as 
host and as wortmg guests, is a matter of social urgency^ because any¬ 
one whO;, fox some reason or other^ beeps himself and his family apart 
from these activiries cuts himself off hrom social life. The economic 
value of the nbtfnb^ may be debatable, as a very considerable portion of 
the day-time is spent on leisnrdy gossip and drinMng, and the people 
usually end the day^s work with dancing and singing into the late 
hours of the night. But socially it is, perhaps^ the brightest aspect of 
native life^ and some idea of its aignifirance may be ganged from the 
fact that one group^ consisting of the mem ben of nme small 

villages in the central Sabi Reserve^ had gatbered about iBo times for 
collective work on the fields of its member? during one reasonably 
gocxl season. 

Tribal IF ard -—DiiiiiM 

The next bigger local unit found in central MashonaUnd is the 
diijibu (pL the tribal "Vard^ In contrast to the traditional 

hamlet or village which^ as a unit, had no filed territorial 

limits^ the dunint is weU defined. Its boundaiies are determined utuaUy 
by rivers^ sireanUp hiU-tops, and like natural geographic features. As a 
local unic it greatly varies In size and numbers of population. 

In the flouthem Sabi Reserve, where the population is widely 
scattered aod political authority much more diferenibted than in the 
Wedza and Narira Resen'ei, the wards are* like the villages therep on 
the whole much smaller. Accurate topographic surveys of these indig¬ 
enous units are not available, but I would otmiate the average 
tribal ward in the first-mendoued area to be between 25 and 35 
square miles, though some are condderably bigger or smaller. Com- 
pared with this, the Rozwi territory (Roxaul chieftainship) In the 
southern Wedza Reserve, which three generadom ago was an autono¬ 
mous ward oivLug allegiance to the Mbire cliieftam, Swoswe, coven 
approximately 115 square miles. It haa since become an independent 
chieftainship, subdivided into three recognized tribal wards measuring 
about 35^ 40, and square miles respectively. The remamiug greater 

' In agesod KUOn ihe average field-hcldcr maj haveotur or two paitiq for dcariof 
■nd pkiu;ghiaf a freih field; two or ihrve paitiev for Wmfinp;;; one or two parda for 
reaping; and tmK ar two {v€C^ yartaet fot chteihui^. 
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pordon of the Wtdza Reserve, approjdmatelj 315 square miles, b 
occupied by only four tribal wards under the Mbire chieftamship. 

When we compai'e some popuktion figures renting to the southern 
Sabi and Wedza Reserves, the contrast is even greater* A village cen¬ 
sus was talten (October 1946) m two tribal wards in the Sabi Reserve 
which, 1 think, fairly represent the average ward in that area. One 
tribal ward numbered just over 170 people (children included) spread 
over fifteen separate hamlets the other, which belonged to a 

vassal unit, had about lEo inhabitants living in fourteen difiereat 
hamlets. When a similar census was taien (1947) in the smallest tribal 
ward of the Rozwi section in the Wedza Reserve (centralized area) the 
total of its fourteen component villages reached just over l^ioo. 

In the following table a few more tribal wards with cheir respective 
populations are given+* Under group I are four tribal wards belonging 
to the Mbire people under Swoswe’a chieftainship; group II, three 
wards under Rozwi (Rozani) authority; group III, two wards men¬ 
tioned above, forming pan of the Hera (Nyashauu) tribe in the Sabi 
Reserve. 
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In spite of thb divergence the basic internal structure of the ward 
and its function are the same in all three reserves. It is a political unit 
occupyhig a distinctly demarcated tenitoiy imder control of a sadmbv- 
* la September 1^7 Ml. R. Asiiiuat Nadve CommuiiniicT ac Wedti, 

toade ao muoScial caunt of people La hu baiedl 00 Information obtained 

from headanea at tai-pajm^ diiue. tie bn kindlj pennheed Pie to uk hi* 
[grtrapt I and It). About ibe same time t npdjmtook a more detailed cemu* oomrinf 
on^ tbc Rouni ward (lliO mdlordcd in Mr Howman’* ifigwc*)- 
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Jr 'rypLcal lay-out of q hi ibc iiita of Southern UWza Rt'serte, 

Directly behind the livinj^ quartets h open cahvs pen and covene<l i^u^t pen. [n 
the barkgrc^und a porlion of another section belonging to the sante village 
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It Comprises a varying number (see table) of separate and mutually 
independent villages which, collectively^ arc under the politi¬ 

cal control of the ward-head. As a ride the ward has a nudear body of 
agnatic Idnsmen who are spread over more than one village^ and 
whose family head is the hexeditaiy head of the ward. If he belongs to 
the lineage which controls the mbal territory (nyika) of which his 
ward is a part^ he is called jfWd (pL To the agnatic nucleus 

other villages may be attached, some of them related by marriage 
or by cognacic ties, to the ward-heath Some villages, however, are 
not related at all to him, but have submitted to his authority because 
they chose to live m the area controlled by him* 

The unity of the ward as an antonomous community is, therefore, 
based partly on genealogical and partly on territorial groundsh In fact, 
a study of Shona land tenure reveals that Its function as an exclusive 
land unit is probably its most characteristic feature. It is the autono¬ 
mous ward community which, as a well-defined, component part of the 
tribe holds the f^frnmunjii right over all the territory wirldn its 

boundaii^fc It u as an accepted and eligible member of thiscommiiinity 
that a person may make use of the land for building and cultivating 
purposes.^ When this happens the communal right of the ward a ppears 
to be largely suspended from the areas actually held and used by 
member villages, while it remains fully extended over the rttt of the 
ward territory in which no such individnalrEed rights arc vested. 
These latter portions thus remain available for the reasonable require¬ 
ments of all ward members and may be used collectively for grazing 
purposes, while the natural resources (firewood, wild fruitSi honey, 
water, game, pot clay, may be tapped by them* 

Even from the individualized (village) areas the communal right is 
never completely lifted. It may be temporarily pushed back in favour 
of the right of Bantu-ownership, and this suipension may last ai long 
as the latter tight remains elective. But ics latent grip is resumed, 
partially or fully, as a matter of course as soon as Bantu-ovmcrahip 

■ The termin a ge nc ji l tncludei *11 male memhen nt the ctueTi own 

lineage living imdcrhJi political control, and ai*iich it Kindim oppotitioiiio 
"forcigna^j that U, anyone not belonging to the ohlef s lineage- A** political lenn it ii 
usually resemd for ihoic ignato of the ehirf nceupri^i pwltaon* of comidmbk 
luchoritj, nichu ward-beajd- Occaiioftally^and incorrectlj, waid-headi «ir bck»iigii3g 
to the chicTi Imcage are aUo referfod toai 

^ Such knd ^ Bl we hive i™, held by the cnllective viU^S^i tpmMMmity In B«UU- 
ownruhip, *iiils individujl poTtioni of tbe TiUaie allntmcnl may be eultlvated under 
a dght of ytfr of the boldcnL 
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either weiken^ or ces&eSi Such ^ resurgence of the cammunal right can 
be obserred when i village leaves for another ward or moves to new 
si™. The village majr sometimes retain a preferential right to the 
previous site and abandoned gardens^ but if not, its former possessions 
will return automatically and fully under the control of the communal 
right of the ward;; it may be seen seasonally when, as soon as the Gelds 
have been reaped, cattle are allowed to graze on the stover regardie^ 
of Geld ownership* 

Evidence that Eantn-owncrship is never quite &ec from hmitations 
due to the communal right can be found in the duty of villages to 
allow non-members access to surface water within their area^ or 
passage through thdr villages oc fields (provided, of course^ chat no 
damage is done to property), to pick wild fruit and berries from trees 
or shrubs standing on or near their allotments^ 

In short, once a person is accepted as a member of the w^ard com¬ 
munity he can avail himself of a village and garden site and of the 
natural resources of the common ward territory, but always with due 
regard to the established rights of his fellow members and subject to 
the limitations due to the communal right* 

As the representative of the ward community the ward-head is 
pzimarily responsible for upholding the communal right. We have 
seen evidence of this in his actions relating to the establishnient of 
new villages, when he or his repreaeutative formally sanctions the 
transaction by driving a peg into the ground. He is further expected 
to take action in order to protect the interests of his community against 
unlawful use of thecommoD territory by ward members or strangers. 
He is the obvious arbitrator in land disputes between villages. 

But his functions extend beyoud these limits, as he has authority 
to try and settle any legal conflict arising within his area, which 
would fall within the scope of his jurisdiction. This means that Kb 
tribunal is also a court of appeal to which vilbge headmen will bring 
cases which they failed to settle. According to Shout law the jadunhu ia 
entitled to similar coiin fees to the chief of the tribe, though on a 
much lesser scale. ^ Unlike ihe village tribunals, the court of the ward- 
head has 1 more or less formal procedure.* 

* If hii cpQUJt u a r<eceanf£ed 'luiiTe coart' ^thin tbus fneaiung of jfw of th* 

Native La^ and Caurti Aci, I9'37» 1* eautltd to receive a baring f« of five thd- 

Engi for cvei7 case (G.N. Np. There ^ in thia rci|]cec, no diflercncc be- 

twKn chic& and ward-hadi. 

* Compbmti are formaltj lodged; partiei arc lumoiODed On behalf of the ward- 
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Inprindple^seriousMioliie those arising fiopiwitchcnft,honiidde, 

stock iheftj &c,, are cjcluded from the junsdictioii of a ward-heari, 
bill in practice his authority is generally liniited by the r f i lir ation 
that an appeal lies finni his court to the court of the chief. The re-' 
suit is (and probably has been in the paat) that the ward-hfad will 
rarely give judgement unless he has reason to believe that the parues 
will abide by his dedrion. This meami that any confiict in which either 
party remains adamant b usually referred to the chicTs court without 
reaching a solution in the ward-head's court. 

The ward-head also has other than juridical duties. At the end of 
the agricultural season, when crops have been reaped, he initiates a 
kind of thanksgiving cdebiatlon (Hera, mvliesbo-f Rotwi, Munpa-, 
Mbiie, rukota). Tor this purpose all family heads m the ward have to 
bring a basket of grain (jtMwJa) to his village, and large quantities of 
beer are prepared there. The whole ward population comes together to 
drink, sing, and dance, after the beer has been dedicated by the ward- 
head to his ancesual spirits and the unknown spirits of the original 
‘ownera of the counti^ (wajanyfJifl).' The celebration stresses the 
unity of tlic ward cammunity and is still held after a good harvest in 
many wards. But it is rapidly falling into disuse in the centraliied 
areas. 

In times of drought, and fermeily at the beginning of every new 
season, a iimilar ritual (mBitwirerd) was held to ask for plentiful rains, 
but these occasions, too, are getting rare, and are beuig replaced by 
small-scale efforts on the part of the heads of individual vUlagics or 

families. t. e. i. 

A ward-bead used to be entitled to occasional free labour from the 

members of his ward, who were called up i few rime* every year to 
work in his garden (xwvU). The idea behind these communal efforw is 
the same as in the case of a family head who may require the service 
of membera of bis frmily for the producrion of food because he is 
responsible for providing for them in times of need. The ward-head, 
too, is regarded as a ‘fether’ of his people, and expected to provide 
hospitality and food when needed. The people therefore gave such 

head hr aconrt uieiHagef (awyni, rf*™, mmimitidimt), wbq ofuo alw^u Mw- 
mtioJJ between the pKtia lud. the 4^urc; «ftcr the oourt fee* M pw: 

TmiwnntoofiikcineMflger hate b«n ptid tb* «« U bcijd w 

« moK in tilt of ^ Wt» fioMlly tummjjiw the 

iniEfpicti cIk Lnr m queiPfliv usd pra 

* Some pot* of b«f nudr from mlEkt {mkw^} we placed »t tbe greiei eif kn^ 
aacHtm, wd under big t™ us thefofttt for the the unknOWB waiawytko. 
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services ^ i matter of ccmrse^ realizing that it wig in their own Interest 
lo keep his granaries well filled. The wird-head was not obliged to 
compensate his people for these services, but he would often prepare 
food for them when they worked in his fields that they would work 
happily'* Because the same communal aid was due to the chief of the 
tribe the ward-head would take care that hjs people would respond 
generouflly to the duePs caU for work Nowadays this useful insti- 
tution^ so often misinterpreted as Totced' or 'tribute^ labour, has 
practically ceased to eiist, having been replaced by the reciprocal 
activities of ihe ordinaty nhimbr parties. 

The Trihe—Nyika 

The nyika h the widest tribal grouping fuucriomng as a political 
and tcnritoiial uniti It comprises the area and people controMed by an 
independent and hereditary chieftain pi. 7 rt 4 id 3 ^isiey, 

The popubtlon of the nytka can be roughly dissified into two main 
categories. The first and moat important (though not the moat 
numerous] are the members of the nudear patrUineage or, rather^ 
portJDn of patrilineagej upon and around which the political and 
territorial unity is built. The chief belongs to this agnatic body. 
Probably the bulk of the population is, however, made up of small 
and large communities belonging to a greater number of other 
lineages, and which owe allegiance to the chief* Members of the first- 
mentioned category are called Pi 3 (ma)dfuia (sing. jtWa).* In contrast 
to the maftnd^ the members of all other lineages, regardless of their 
rank or position in the tribe, are referred to as pat&ftff&j Tordgtiers’- 
This classification does not imply a position of political or sodal sub¬ 
ordination or mferiority of generally to macinda generally. It 

mainly serves to distinguish between members belonging to the same 
lineage as the chiePs and people pf different origin* No murtnda 
(/ijtJd), unless he actually occupies a position of authority in the 
tribal organization, ranks socially hlghef than a 

The nyika is usually made np of (or divided into) several wards 
(mstunbu) which are often (but not always) controlled by hereditary 
heads of minor ^houses^ of the lineage section which forms the genea¬ 
logical ftamework of the tribe. Somctiiiiea, however, one or more 
wards are built upon the genealogy of an imponanr Toreignef" who 
had originally submitted to the authority of the but had been 


^ S«C 179, Ddljc |. 
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given J defined portion of the tribal tcmiorir and the power to control 
his own growing body of kirksinen and those of other kin who chose to 
live in his ward. 

By way of comparison it may be stated that the Rozwi tribe 
(Ros^ni chieftainship) in the Wetfea Reserve consists of three tribal 
wards^ each under control of a the head of a minor hotise of 

the Ror.wi lineage; the Mbire tribe in the same reserve has three 
wards controUed by houses of the Mbire lineage^ and one under con¬ 
trol of a mutariPa (a Mwenyi group); the Ro^wd tribe (Musarurwa 
chieftainship) Ln the Narira Reserve has five wards belonging to 
houses of the Rozwi lineage and one heionglng to a ^foreigner' 
(a Hera)* In the great Hera (Nyashanu) tribe in the Sabi Reserve a 
very much greater differentiation has taken place. I was unable to get 
accurate inibrinatiop on the number of autonomous tribal wards 
which owe allegiance to the Nyashanu chief, pairtly because some of 
the units referred to as dunhu were so small, both in territory and in 
numbers of population^ that th^ hardly dserved to be regarded ai 
such and partly because a number of influential viUagc headmen had 
assumed greater authority rhan (according to ihck rivals) they were 
entitled to. The comparatively long vacancy in the chieftainship 
(since 1943) has added to the confusion. I would^ however, estimate 
che total number of wards to he around forty to fony-flve. Of these 
about twenty-five are represented by houses of the Hera lineage^ 
while in the others the ruling dements are ToreigllCI5^ 

These Toreign* elements have become politically incorpcirated in 
the tribal body. They have asked for^ and received, from rte head oi 
the Qudear group, the chiefs permission to settle within the boun¬ 
daries of the territoiy controlled by him+ In the act of asking permU- 
fiion, and in the ailcjcatioa by the chiefs representative of a pbee to 
settle (and both these actiom ire often accompanied by coucrete 
tokens of tribute and subtnissjon to the cWeTs authority)^ political 
subordination to his authority is implicit. 

The origin of these foreigners may be as varied as the number of 
group m which they present themselves. In cases where they have 
been granted some; d^ree of autonomy as component tribal wurds^ they 
may have come as a large Gmily group with their associated kindred^ 

* Cemmeetuag on thdr inlornuat* lud lltw were kafawhm (dhmautive of 
but tvjcctcd the tugf^eitijon that th«e uoUft were mcfcly eooipodte vlL 

tbe gnmndi that tbcir teniiofy wu drmarcated, and that iheir head- 
nien. bad been given certaio pcfcalcijnE m a i 4 difnhm (ward-head-). 
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broken xw^y from their pArent body m search of suitable land or 
political safety* Often their original tribal unity had been shattered 
by invading Ndebele or for some other reason, in which case broken 
remnants rallied around their family head, seeldug political affilktioo 
with another chiefs from whom they expect^ protection. Very often, 
however, they have come (and are sdll coming) as individual families, 
eager to settle with or in the vicLnity of their maternal or uterine 
relatives^ or with in-laws. This is the reason why the bulk of the 
foreign populadon is not organised into its own territorial 

units but is found elsewhere as minoiity elements in villages 

headed by members of the ruling dan, or in its own villages aLs 
foreign units forming part of the political and social structure of an 
eihting tribal ward. 

Also the agnatic nucleus, as it h made up of sections or houses 
{imba^ pi. dzimhaj of the ruling dan, and living within the common 
tribal area, shows a considerable measure of disper&ah Probably the 
majority of these kwmeD will be found in wards controlled by a house 
of their own clan, and may form part of the genealogical hierarchy of 
Such house. Often, how'cvcr, small fragments of the ruling lineage 
live in wards controlled by ^foreign^ groups. In this manner they may, 
in such wards, occupy a similar position to that oudined above in 
connexion with foreign dements. That b, although they belong to the 
ruling clan (section) and are living within the tribal boundaries, they 
are nevertheless under control of a mutorwa^ and are component parts 
of the ‘foreign* unity (village or ward) ai represented by him. 

Of greater political consequence b the division of the ruling clan- 
Section into those 'houses^ which are still eligible to produce a successor 
to the chieftainship and those which are not. 

According to the broad principles of collateral succession in these 
areas, all male agnatic descendants of a common forefather are eligible 
to succeed to hh hereditary name and position as head of the house 
which he founded. The same principle i* theory at leastj 

to the chieftainship* Nevertheless, there may be a number o-f houses 
of the ruling hneage section which are exduded from the chicftainship> 
Two main reasons for such exclusion may be advanced. The first b 
that the chieftainship may be based upon a genealogical hierarchy 
which Is represented by a comparatively young section of an older, 
broken-up lineage unity, and that various other sections of the old 
lineage have become politically afHliated with such young section. 
In these cases (the two Ro^wi tribes in the VVcdza and Narira Reserves 
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Alt cJE^fQples) the chicTs political authority extends oter the other 
sectioiiB^, but the chieitaaDship itsdf LS confined to the particular section 
of which he u the gcDcalogical head.’ 

The other reason for the cidudon of certain agnatic sections from 
the chieftainship is that in the past cpnCict between rival houses put¬ 
ting up candidates for the chieftainship itanJted in the exclusion of 
defeated houses (and their descendants) from the chieftaindiip4 To 
prevent a complete splitting up of political unity such defeated housts 
were often granted a certain measure of political and tenitorisd 
autonomy withiu the tribal framework as controlled by the victorious 
house. In this manner various component houses of a conunon lineage 
group obtained hereditary control over defined portions (mifvnhsi) of 
the tribal territoryj acknowledging the political superiority of a chief¬ 
tainship in which they could no longer partkipate. This position b 
illustrated amongst the Mbirc in the Wedxa Reserve and (to a fax 
greater ertent and degree of variation) amongst the Hera of the south- 
trn Sabi Reserve. In the latter area only about one-quarter of the 
number of minor houses (Hera lineage) in control of tribal wards are 
considered to belong to the gadzin^ff^ that b, the section from which 
candidatea for the Nyashann chieftainship can be drawn. 

It follows that the ftamework of tribal organiiiatlon h provided by 
a segment or segments of the patrilmeage to which the chief bdongi. 
But political unity is only partly based on the genealogy of the house 
which bears the traditional and hereditary name of the chieftainship 
and which may extend over only a comparatively small section 
of the agnatic body (Hera^ gadzings). It is further based on the 
formal recognition of the political superiority of the chirf’s house by 
agnatic units falling outside the dominant house, and by subordinate 
units of foreign origin. 

But such political unity is only effective within the limits of a com- 
moUj and in principle inalienablep tribal territory. This territory is 
held by the tribal community under the communal right in which all 
eligible members share according to their reasonable requirements^ It 
u protected as an entity against unlawful intnidon from without, and 
its internal use may be controlled, when necessary, for the common 
good^ Such control is eiercised in the first injtaiice by the chief as 
representative of the tribe, but for administrative purposes the land 
may be divided into demarcated portions which become the common 

’ Morfl about this wtvJtKMi cawd hf th^ bret^ng "Bp of eld lineage frEniclufci 
wiU be laid bekhw, when tbe imkfl ii dhevHed u a genealoikal grvBpt'*£+ 
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territory of ward comaiumties^ but only as component parts of the 
incIiLsivc tribal unity. 

The unity of tribe and land is a natural conceprioa. It is based 
economically on the fact that the tribe depends exclusively on its 
own territory for its subsistence; it is legally supported by the occupa¬ 
tion of snccessiTe geqerations of tribiirsmen; and rdigionsly and 
magically this conception is strengthened by the belief that the found¬ 
ing tribal ancestors established the contmnnal right on the land for the 
beneBt of future generations of tbdr own Icin {and of thoise incor¬ 
porated into the tribal nnity), and chat their spirits are still dosely 
interested in and connected with the land.^ 

The fimetions of the chief are essentially the same as those mentioned 
in cormerion with the ward-head, but, obviously^ his authoniy is 
much greater. Under tribal law the chieTs court had full jurisdiction 
over members under the control of the chief. It acted as a court of the 
first instance in matters considered so serious that their impact was 
considered to affect the whole tribal community, such as homicidci 
witchcraft, and offences against the chief^s person- It acted aa a final 
Court of appeal in connerion with all disputes and offences which 
failed to reach a satisfactory solution in the courts of the ward-heads. 
Nowadays the jurisdiction of the chief, in so far as his court has been 
constituted under the provisions of the Native Law and Couits Act, is 
severely curtailed. He still has very considerable jurisdiction in ciril 
cases to which Shona law is applicable, but no criminal Jurisdictios.^ 
But subject to a few innovations (such as formal appointment and 
recognition of court assessors, register of court cases, fired court fees, 
and Supervision by the native commissioner) the Act wisely allows 
these courts to function largely according to traditional principles of 
procedure and evidence. ^ 

The formalities of court procedure are stricter at the chief s court 
than at the courts of ward-heads, but the essential characteristics are 
the same. On the one hand one finds expressions of deference for the 
superiority of the tribunal^ and the position of the chief (or ward- 
head), such aa frequent dapping of hands and the initial humility of 


I ETidcnK of tlui coflntrion can be fqiand, fO'f IfUiance, US the cclcbia- 

tioiu mtntlflncd before. When thoc arc held hj foTdfn wwd-bcaHdi a rcprencntauiFe 
af the ruiltfii ckn muit he pf wnt ID CtCabliih contaeit nith the ^ipint DWlWfi" of tht 
1*"*^ , . ^ ^ ^ * 7* 33t ^937^ 

* The term for biiiigin^ an action kttkufkra pa Ul *Ed ctuisb the eonrt^, and 
the rebti^e Cokco hy whkh a hcariii^ U obuioed xp Called gain. 
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parties and witnesses. On the other hand there is the realkitbo that 
this is a common tribii forum in which every aggrieved party can, 
within limits, give vent to his pent-np fedings, and in which ail pre¬ 
sent may, after formally expressing their respect to the chief, freely 
give their opinion on the merits of the case. The presiding chief or 
ward-head, in fhet, docs little more than listen to the argum ent* of the 
parries, witnesses, councillors, and member* of the public, until the 
case, having reached a stage of finality in their hands, is formaUy pre¬ 
sented to him for decision. By this time the relevant legal principles 
have been ebborately discussed in public and the thief has had ample 
opportunity to sense the opinion of the nujority. Uiually he gives his 
decision accordingly after summariring the main points of the conflict. 

The chieTs ritual functions are mostly coaling to the propitiation 
of the ancestral spirits of his own clan. For this purpose he may dedicate 
a bull to the spirit of the founder of his house, or sacrifice such an 
animal when the spirit require* it. Great tribal rituals are, however, 
singularly few in nomber. The above-meorioned ‘thanla-giving cele¬ 
bration*’ {musbosio, fukoto, mums) at the end of a good season do 
not appear ever to have been held by the chief on behalf of the whole 
tribe. Neither were the yearly rain ceremonies {mitio/frera} held on a 
tribal scale, although in times of severe drought {even nowaday*) the 
chief might send a deputation with gifts to a fkmous rain-uuker. 

The importance of ritnab is usually m^ured by ^ remote¬ 
ness of the ancestor whose spirit has to be propitiated, which in prac¬ 
tice means the sacrificial killing of a bull which bad been previously 
dedicated to the spirit by having the anoesual name bestowed npon 
it. But even when an important animal is being sacrificed the ritual 
if usually attended by only a few high-ranking dan member* and a 
small number of other dose rdadves of the chief, giving an intimate 
djod esccliiiiYc chj.ractcr to the occasion. 

At least on two occasions, the death of a chief and, especially, 
the installatiem of a new chief, when the people gather to meet and 
honour their head, the whole tribe, including foreign incorporated 
element*, seems to be involved in the ntual proceedings. 

The Shona Chief derived hU income from various sources. One of 
these was court fees, which formerly consisted of one of two goats, 
payable by both parries. When he gave a successful decision involving 
many head of cattle the griteftil complainant would often give hi* 
chief a beast by way of (thank you). But in cases inch as homi- 

dde or incest, in which the whole community wa* thought to have 
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been exposed to magical danger, the beast or other ardmai which the 
accused had to pay to the court was killed and eaten by the public and 
not retained by the chief. 

The chief has the right to receive tnbnte of various parts of some 
game, such as dephanz tuilg, Hon skins, and some portions of other big 
game killed on his territory. Espedaily mentioned as exclusively royal 
^ rile ^aly aut'^ter (Hera, hiSrakalmukti), a delicacy which may 
be eaten only by an independent and lawful chief*' But hunters bring¬ 
ing thc^ tributes could expect to be compensated by the chief. 

^ At his installation a new chief receives gifts of tribute and recogni¬ 
tion (cff/ttfirc) from his ward-heads, viUagc headmen, and important 
m^bers of his family under his control, and even neighbouring 
chieftains who wish to avoid the unpression of being hostile to him 
will send gifts in kind or money. Th^e gifts, which vary &oin a half- 
crown to a head of cattle, have a dual purpose of being eipres5]ons of 
rejoicing (kup^b^^ra) and of recognition of his political superiority 
by his subjects. In the latter sente they arc iu practice 
obhgatory, as failure to give them Immediately raises the presumption 
of insubordination.^ 

The chief also had the right to communal aid &oni his subjects, who 
could be called up a few times a year to work in hb GeJdb (sand/). 
Although it is usually stated that the chief was under no obligation to 
compensate for these services because they were regarded as being for 
the common good,^ he would often prepare food and Idil a beast to 
entert^ hb people.-* As stated before^ this institution has largely fallen 
into dbuse, and a chief who needs a large body of people to help him 

During a king VACUiCy in the NyaaJiuiu [Hera) chi^rtainilup i mart caught Ortc of 
E^heic animili and pmcntcd it te the penort whom he id be the i^htfuJ 

eirtihdatf. Thb cauied a ihirp rcacdon fpam the rupporterf of a rival candiaaEL 
When wai iattaUed aa RoEoni Chief (Rdzwi tribe, Wedxa Iteaerfc) tTsro 

^ hli headmen failed to give chmeirf. They ircfe UtoT (umowncd by him M 

cipUin why ^Ihey had been angiy with the ^ieT. After they bad foufld lome emue 
and bad ^ven a gift of five ihillin^ they oflered an addidoiwl two ihillJiigf *to bnat 
ihc iiTOW (tiNitto maivw), that ii, to remove the threat which wat implied in th^ 

inrE-ial behaiTiDEir. 

* A Hen infaim^ne nuintainni tlui i*hen 4 hbn^ man food fram ite 
tit. ™«w haidlf be tEgud«d at 'ihefif, beeanii: a lu-tdT lubjert had Ihe 
njht to ^ fed by tl^ dlJtf, and the chieTl garden. arCR Cultintcd by Ju. ptopfe to 
meet luch Cmergetida. 

^ 'iwleiinan, who itaud that the late itOMm 

UtKf inn^ on being gj^ pf;„r notilieatloti when ward-head, intended to bfinp 
Unar people to hu field. M that he would bare time to prepwe food for 
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with the cultiva riqn qf his lands will nowi<k>r3 prepare beer for the 
ordinsuy nhimbir (collective beer- and worlc-party). 

Informants deny that in the past a chief wonld receive sorne tribute 
or recognition fee fxom forcigctcrs who had obiamed his permissioii to 
settle in bii countij. These people would, however^ after having com¬ 
pleted their village^ brew beer ^to show tie village to ihe chieT 
{kuratidza ishi musha}. In this gcstiirej which appears to be obligatory 
only in the case of people settling as Independent village coEmnniiities, 
and not when they bBcotoc mem bers of an eiistmg vObgc, the element 
of gratitude and of submission to the chief's authority is implicit- 
Nowadays a citmeiro gift of about five shhlings h usually paid to the 
chief by itHy foreigner upon his application for settlementp and this 
new custom tends to dispense with the necessity of holding a beer- 
party in honour of the chief- 

A new source of income for the chief is provided by the establish¬ 
ment of African businesses Ln the reserves^ as it has become accepted 
practice that people setting up a store, butchery, tailoring business, 
pay the chief about twenty or thirty shillings (apart from the 
amount they ha ve to pay into revenue for their trading licences)^ 

The chief b assisted in his duti« by tribal oflicLab, who can be divided 
into two classes. The first class comprises the hereditary headi of wards 
and viUagcs whose normal duty it h to control the domestic affairs of 
their respective local units, but who^ on irregular occasions, may be 
called to the mu^iruLi {chiePs village) in an advisory capacity. As 
councillors of the chief they are called (pL makota). The second 
class copyists of a number of people who* mainly on account of their 
close relatianshJp with the ruling chief, have been selected by him to be 
his personal advisers and henchmen. They may include bis younger 
brother or an eider son, a sister'i or faiher^s sister’s son, or a sister’s 
husband, that is, people regarding whom kinship law provides a 
particularly suitable pattern of suborduiation, loyaltyj or intimacy* 
They usually stay in or near the chief’s village so that thdr services 
a« constantly available^ They serve as intejtnediary beiween tribal 
subjects and the chief, arraigning parties for trial at the diiePs conrt, 
and acting as his messengers and spokesmen, as his companions on 
journeys, or as conrt assessor. They are generally called or 

but descriptive terms may be used in conneiion with 
their pardcnlar duties- 

* Except when thejr lxk]>ii^ to the chief»(rtra ebrO, in whidi tue they arc oiled 
mociMda. 
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B«ijig chosen as close ncladves of the chief their podtJODS arc not 
herctiitwy, since ev^ery new chief will select his personal advisers from 
amoDgst bis own circle of neat relatives. But through their dose and 
regular association wirh the chief and the mAuence they exercise at the 
chiefs court their ppsiiion in tribal aHairs is in a sense more important 
than that of ward-heads^ who are £X 0^10 councillors of the chief 

Spedhc men don must be made of the sister^s or father’s sistcr^s 
son of the chief who, as his mnzttkunif is more than anyone else in the 
lawful position to criticise the chief and check his acdonj when 
necessary. This relative Is, in fact, the only person who has jurisdiction 
in actions to which the chief hUnsdf is a pa rty^ and who acts as arbi¬ 
trator in disputes within the chiePs own family.^ 

Su£c^ssion to tb^ Chiefisinjbip 

Succession to the chieftainship is governed by the common prin¬ 
ciples of coUateral succession prevailing in central Mashonaland.^ 
According to these principles the oldest son, regardless of the ptaition 
or rank of his mother, succeeds to the personal name and the position 
of his father. When he dies his next younger brother or haJf-brotbef 
succeeds to the father^s name, until the generation of sons of the 
father is exhausted and the oldest grandson succeeds to the name and 
position of his grandfather, the detcnnining factor again bemg the 
order of birth amongst collateral grandsons. Minor variations occur 
from place to place,^ but one important implicirion U found every¬ 
where: only males actually descended through the agnatic line from 
a common forefather can ever succeed to hb name and the genealogical 
(or political) position which such name represents. A man cannot^ for 
instance^ succeed to his brother’s own name and position, but he 

^ Hu poutioa u the time u that of any luier^t taa rc^ardlnf: bh 

nuther'i broifacr'i family, ibout which decalk have been 

Paii£fK cf Hera Rbodet-LivmgiEiQiie Raper No. e 7. But the occupatiop of 

thu piivUeged ptmckm m connexion with die pcfion who happ>en4 to be the ducfof 
the tribe obvioiuly canici cQiuidcrabh political impUcatiotu, and it u uie to lay that 
during the fdgn of his mDthcr^t brotbex (iiii MuaiiJIjkea ii one of ebe matt mduendal 
perioni in tribal 

* These ruloi differ h-Din the rule of piimcgcnitur? from iho chief wife wtueb. U 
common amon^ Soucb Afiieaii tribn. 

* For iiuitxDce-, in the Naiira Rcieive itappean to be the mie that after a son of one 

bmuo bu succeeded tn hif fatlmi^s came hii l^li-biuidicr ibouldr the rime bdof at 

itepajLtde in ^tmix of a balT-bfcthcr, oven if tbe latter happens to bchii jimiQf 
hi age. The reason riven for tbll rule u that OHO haiuc dmuJd notj, on accfiailt of itt 
many Kmi^ be In a position to doEninatc otber broum for an undnJy lon^ tunc. 
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rnay^ aftCT fus hrotfajCTi succced to tile name of their common father or 
fort&ther+* 

Especiallj' ia the case of an old aqd established chieftaindiip^ it} 
tuccesdoii majr involve thecandidatiircs of Dumerousciansmeo betweea 
whom agnatic relations may be very remote+ As it U the relauTe age 
on a certain generation-lfiTcl v^hich is^ in printdpie, the detenninmg 
factor^ it u often difficult to know who is the oldest and therefore moat 
eligible of the candidates. It is the task of tribal etdersg, mostly belong¬ 
ing to the r ulin g dan, and of other important Hnsmeii to detcmmie 
wTiirh candidate has the best rights to become chief. In the event of 
serious rivalry reconrw may be had to a sienkir^ (spiritual medium) of 
an importaat ancestor to ascertain the views and wishes of the 
ancestral spirits. 

There is no doubt that other than legal consideration} may some¬ 
time} influence the snccesslon, A common excuse for by-^passing a 
rightful heir is some serious physical dbabOity, especially blindness. 
O^er hdrs have been by-passed on account of their temporary 
absence from the tribal territory . Of at least one* it is reported that 
he refused to accept the chiefbiinship because he considered himself 
too poor to riilhl his duties properly^ And previou} insubordination by 
a minor house has led m more than one case to the permanent exdu- 
sion of that house and its descendant} foom the chieftamihip. 

Most Shona rhipfe in the past owed allcgiaiice to the then domina¬ 
ting Rorvriclan, and their succession was subject to the approvalof the 
Roam Paramount Chief- Some of this old superiority is still proerved 
today a} a mete formality, and the important Nyashanu Chief (Hera) 
i}i for instance, ^crowned' (Jtidgadairfl) by a representative of the Roawi 

flan - 

In some rwpescts there is evidence of a genetic^cal Imcagc cohe¬ 
rence beyond the limits of political uniiy^ On the death or installation 

^ ThupooAEmijciiiHfnctkaiAtribowticlirepKteatafiaffiiuihiQofrtmiiiiiitAQf 

■n aid Hntage the pvlkLcal unity of whidi baa broken dowiL When tiw chief- 

tuDihlp it tt-eitJibliibed Ub diK of one flf chcK houK^ the Other boniciy df 
Krmt may be uM:driporat«L Liid che new politkri imiiy, camwt partie^te m 
the tumutoa to the new cbieftiliiihip. The £ict that thrre may icDl be H|iJCftiocQ i 
toCDCtfion to the name and now purely |^etSiealo.SH3J pdadon of the fwmrder of the 
oM unity in wbleh ch»e other huium do •bare^ hu vdinetmaei molted m a ooflftict 
between geneahifkal teaiority and polidal mipcnoiiiy- Exaroplet cf mch oonflieti 
■re fiurly conuman, for iDf tanre amonfsi the Hm of the touthem Sabi and tbe Boewi 
of tbe Weda Reiem. 

^ A Muidxwi in wnnerinn wkh the MuniuiWl dueftKiuhip. 
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pf an independent chieitaia repredentAtives df other secdon^ of tile 
llonge mAj gather &oci all over the countiy a^ an expression of a diD 
unity whldi has lost all political significance In everyday life. 

UL GENEALOGICAL GROUPINGS 

It has become dear that m each of the poliuca! units meoddned 
above (pimjAj, village' duniu^ tribal ward; nyika^ '‘tribe*) the compod- 
ddn and atmctiire of the community is^ to a varying eitenc^ deter¬ 
mined by kinship ties* It is therefore necessary to examine briefly the 
principal genealogical groupings, and to see how ^ they fit into* 
or form the background the political and social structure of Shona 
sodety, 

Patrilineagg^—Rudzi 

The patrilmeage (mdlst) is a wide and nowadap widely &cattcrcd 
body of people sharing the same totcmic dan name (ffiiiiftiptf) and the 
same sub-clan name 

Nowhere* as far as I am able to judge:^ does the rudi^ as a whole 
function as a polidcal entity^ Its significance lies in the fact that 
on the strength of a common niulifpo and people claim a com¬ 

mon origin through the agnatic line, even when actual kinship cannot 
be traced, and that the lineage being exogamotis, intennaniage be¬ 
tween members is, in principle, forbidden. But even this rule Is 
breaking down in cases where actual rdationship between the parties 
can no longer be traced* and different political affiliarion seems to 
neutralise the effects of such remote kinship. Especially amongst 
members of the Rozwi lineage, whose unmeroiis fragments are spread 
all over the country as so many Independent political bodies* inter¬ 
marriage between members belonging to different fragments b* in 
fact* fairly common. 

Clan names (pL are, as a rule, of totemic origin, sub-cUn 

names (pi. ztsndawo) pot. For the tribal units under discu^n th^ 
names are : 

Rozwis mutupty^ Moyo (heart); Mondko. 

Hera: mutupc^ Shava (eland); ctdatc&^ Mus^mwa (a prop). 

Mbirc: mutupi^j &oko (monkey); Mondixo.^ 

^ A cumnsioii maiuptt liojK daH not citAhliih. kimlijp, [fiat huuc 

kiod sf fimettODAi .gTHupiog migliE eriit* bued pgld? on niua^p ii ioeoncrifiblE la 
the padvE misd. 

* The vTi^nil Mbirv ri^dw w»* Vudujeiu haip}+ Oiie of the Mbirc pro^ 
evmtan (NyihiiyE?} vnu A muxukuru (lutee^i naii) cf ^ Rortn king And bwamfi W 
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People are expected; to refraiii from eating ttcir totem anknal (or 
part of animal), but I have found no trace of mjr special ritual m con- 
nexian with the totem animal. 

Due lo the fact that several sub-ckn names are coiin«ied with one 
and the same name, it is the iidawo rather than the mu^po which 

serves as the distinctive feature of the ruds^i (lineage) ^ To call a man by 
his cidatuo is to honour and respect him as an mdividual member of a 
lineage of which he is proud, and it is therefore the customary and 
correct thing to do whenever individual relations are not close enough 
to use pergonal names, or when the occasion demands a more formal 
attitude (e.g. a son who is being publicly reprimanded by hb father 
will address hb father by his sub-clan name; a person addr^ing any¬ 
one in auihonty on forma! occasions, such as a court case, will use the 
Iatter*s rt^ffccw). 

A child gets the mutupo and cidatim of his legal father. A premarital 
child will be given the mutupo and of hb natural fathcf| if he b 

known (which b usually the case), and if there is any likelihood of bra 
father marrying hb mother, or that be will pay the customary com¬ 
pensation {mapufira) to the mother^s family^ In the very rare cases^ 
where the natural father of a premarital child is not known,^ it b 
given the mutupo and ^tdatso of its mother. 

As said before, I have found no example of a lineage (rudzi} 
functioning as a corporate whole, nor as a recognized political unit, nor 
as an occasional all-’inclusive gathering for particular ritual purpose. 

But lineage of varying width and depth usually form the 

genealogical framework of such ma^or political groupings as ityik^x 
(tribe) and dunhu (tribal ward). And between these units, which arc 
politically and mutually iiidependeat, a vague and wider association 
may Sometimes obtain, and be expressed on such occasions as the 
death of the bead of an important section or the installation of hii 
successorP Represen tativea of neighbouring sections of kinsmen are 
then invited to be present. 

d«Kly wmdaEcd with tiirc Ruawi that he adogced ihitr £idmp$f Mandbo. Another 
Mbiic lecdon tbm tool Kvmene (niefliiins unbiown) u j jrrt anothiTj probabljr 

older, iplil occwTcd when an har to the Mhire chleflliiwhip ™ h^-paiscd, and 
thereupon ejuhlidifed hil own braiMrh wilt tlkc dudnCbVO fii™ Shuflfwaiha, or 
Mrewa (from itiirrwr, id fej-pa«). While the two firM-mfintioned ckn Kf menu are 
Itiu both known ttndff (he appcIUdon Mbirc, the Mreira KETneot bcamc the 
W^uhawulLi tribe. 

^ fUrc, bccauio it would mean that the mother ti w»hlc co name the &th«f other 
ohJhi lier tcitiiEL&D>^ a rrgarded: U eoocIuiiTC rridenoe in Sboiu law. 
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The coUixeral Si^^tem cfsiicccssion to ancestral nanies laiher favoiin 
a momentary reidyal of such wider uniry. For instanoe when, bi the 
wordb of Shona mformani&p "the name of Mambo [one of the oldest 
and greatest aneestral names of the Rozwl clan} came to om place'» 
the small and relatively insignificant Musanirwa branch of the Rozwi 
lineage in the Narira Reserve, which had produced the successor, 
became the focal point of nation-wide Ro^wi interest. (*Many great 
chiefs from very far came to attend the iostallatloa of the new 
Mambo.*) But now, unly a few score years kier, old informants who 
had actually witnessed the cx:casian failed to enumerate more than a 
few names of those great ones who had been present* LacHng any 
closer or more regular ties, the incident had come rather as a surprise, 
and had left little more than a vague and fleeting sense of affiliatiQnt 
the very width of which could be appreciated by a few, but confused 
the majority of dansmen. 

Family Grmtf—CiwartBa 

Of much greater practical importance than the Is the rfs- 

a group of agnates which can be said to comprise the first- and 
second-generation descendants in the agnatic line of one man, that 
Is, his sons, daughters, and sons' children. A few inibrmants were 
indined to limit the to the first- and second-generadon 

descendants of one man and one wife, bnt it seems that such a limited 
conception k only advanced when there is strife between the various 
^houses* of the common grandfather and a conflict in conneidon with 
the family estate. It finds no support in law. 

When asked to describe the infonnaiits may state that the 

unit complies ^people belonging to one rudz.i (patrilineage) who live 
together and come together for ritual purposes The 

first requlaite Is not always borne out in praedee, but the second reveals 
an essential feature of the It is the family group functioning 

in close ritual unity, catling upon the spirit of its comman 
(faihcr *9 father)^ for support* In dealings with the hierarchy of anciH- 
tral spirits, many of whose names have already been forgotten by the 
living, the spirit of the taUguru is the closest mrermediary between the 

* The lerm ii uied fui the j^'nn qf the &theJ md older 

a^dc aicetidaiitii. The Kjioji And Roiwi nf the Nuin Raefre aho aie thi* lerm 
whtn ^a living fatkw when I'ki' old man ii W pefioq 

all, eacepE ihc Hera of the niithem Sahi Rntimre, wall me the term lektgfi^ {graiwl- 
&rha)* The Hm will addroi their ^iher^t ftthet ai kaha which 

m»ni ^dder &ther\ the oHiumm tenn for a feiWe elder bmiher. 


PLATE XXVII 



5 . Ctun k sUtmg with hk back to [he ('amia, *nd is qucsiiontd by 1 -^ 

ts> the ri^hi and left flf him 



6. Sa™ iwan u ahftvi^. 4>f panw% listcnini^ lo ibe pniCtsMlirtj,^. Ojrl 

mth white l^iii-ckith H. cci-diffendatll in adulten' case 
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7 + The drink twfiHt tln^ utsrfc ai a Si^utherfl Sabi farty ii signed. 

Altboiigh ^1 ^'Tirk men and wi>nwn have separace poie of beer 



S. rhew Southrm Sahj tbiidicn join In the colWrive activities a^ a P^y» 

The« yaungmn hare started to ih-ftsh millat white their pat^ttii are sliU gathered 

atvund the bm poti 
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liviog and the dead. The common form of address at these occasions 
inclades the request: \ . and you, our tateguru, will tell the others, 
whose names we have forgotten,.. 

To be effeedve, ait the members of the etzwaraa should be present 
at a bira (litoal gathering). Informants explain: *Even when there ia 
trouble between the houses of one ciZWariaa, all should be ^cre. Our 
taugurtt would be very angry if he saw that some of his children had 

been left out,’ . 

Kinsmen outside the axofoma groupbg may (and, if witbm reach, 
will) be invited to a as arc dose rdatives by marriage and nearby 

cognates, but their presence, though desirable, is not essenti a l . 

A person snecamg {iuiocira) or kiddng his toe against a stone will 
*TaUgufv teatigUj So-and-so [naming his father’s father]’, 
with such strict regularity that this has proved to be a simple and 
mo$X reliable check upon Idu^hip a£Lation« 

Thft scaiement that members of one fiMotfrePd ‘liYe K^ethtar^ in 
locality need not be correct in practice- One reason is that the rtEtPurtetf 
includes females, and marriage being in principle pa trilocal, married 
women usnaUy live away from their own families. ;^other reason is 
that the male members of a family do not always stick together as a 
local unit over a time-span of two gcncratioos; and although it u 
reasonable to suppose that in the past local unity picvaHed for a longer 
time than it does nowadays, a check upon family histories dearly shows 
that also in the past brothers (especially of different houses) tended to 
drift apart after the death of their father, and that this tendency 
became more marked in the second descending generation. W^t one 
finds is that a portion of the eixararva has preserved some unity as a 
local body (though it may be spread over more than one indepadent 
village), while the remainder is scattered, having taken up residence 
risewhere in independent villages or with other relatives (mother’s 
family, in-laws, &c,) or with ftiends. Thdr whereabouts are, 
known, and on such occasions as senous illness or death within e 
Hzufonpa^ or tbe aucccssioii to the nimo of the common ^ccstof, or 
the distribution of a member's estate (iitravaguva), they will be called 

together as a genealogical unit. 

From an estate point of view the eixtearwa in the past pobably pre¬ 
sented a closer unity in that us members, when in need of assistance 
(especially in connexion with mamage cattle), could appeal to the 
recognized family head ^.e. the one bearing the na me of the taitgitru) 
who could then avail himself of the assets of any of the component 
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famHj UDJti and direct dieie towards the relief of the needy member. 
This conception of the estates of individual families being pooled into 
a wider common estate in wbich each and all members shar^ as of 
rights and which is controlled by the head of the rhas IcHt 
much of Its communal character. In the Narira and Wedza Reserve 
(more exposed to Western inhuence) more than in the remote parts of 
the central and sotiihem Sabi Reserres^ the element of "house prefer¬ 
ence^ {in principle already existing even under the old conditions) has 
become more accentuated. The now presents a picture in 

which the Farions sub-units are indiued to regard their indiFidusl 
estates as their cidnsive own, and they resent the idea of a wider 
communal control on a ctztparwa basis. Members arc still sensitive to 
the appeal of needy rdatiFes, but help is extended on a redprocaJ 
rather than communal basis. That is^ in the past cattle needed for, say* 
house A, could be obtained from house B as pan of the common 
estatej, and house B. when itself later in need, might be helped with 
cattle found in house C of the same family group, because all three 
houses parddpated in one common unity of rf;s^dn?d-aud-estate^ but 
nowadays such transactions are Iikdy to resnlt in specific debtor and 
creditor relationahips between houses A and B, or between B and C, 
because each hou^ is apt to emphasize its own proprietary rights^ 

In the Narira Reserve, where the process of iudividnalixatEon of 
stib-umts is farthest developed, such reciprocity is practised between 
full-brothers after the death of their father^ while in remote parts 
of the Sabi Reserve a common family estate may still be a reality 
amongst childreD of two half-brothers, that is, still on a dzufoma 
basis* 

Speaking gcnaally, it would appear that the has preserved 

iia tmity only in connexion with its own ritual functions. 

— Imba 

Any subdivision of the lineage from the largKt to thesmaUest, 

could be (and often is) correctly referred to as imba of So-and-so (name 
of its founder). The term is therefore mainly used in practice to dis¬ 
tinguish Such unit from other like nnhs forming part of a wider com- 
mon agnatic gronping. An example is given in the accompanying 
diagram. People would refer to Bui^u (a headman of the Roxwi lineage 
in the Narira Reserve) as belonging to the imha of his father Banwa^ as 
distinct from his father’s brother's son Cinyimo who^ being a child of 
21 hakata (broiher of Banwa), would bcloiig to the house of Zhakata. 
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Both Bidw 2 and Zhalcau bdong (with thoir chiidttn) to tho house of 
Bunhu^s father Maddwire who, together with hi$ brothers M uLundwa, 
Mupfururirwa, (and their descendants)* would be included in the 



house of Bunhu'fl ficher*s fathers father, Mnsanirwa, whidi ia now 
the name of the chieftainship of an independent nyika. The laii- 
ZDentioned house would, with rimilar houses (Mupaose, Mpamirwa* 
6 cc.), belong to the aeat greater house of Kareya, which in turn would 
be part of the house of Gwangwawa* which, again, would M nndirr 
the house of Mamho, which b one of the most famous segments of the 
llo 3 Cwi lineage. 

At some generation-levels the term imba could be identified with 
a distinct political unity. In the above genealogy, for instance, ^e 
house of Musamrwa represents an independent ft^h£ (chieftainship) 
and wyit/T* political unity and temiory under a chieftaimhip 
bearing the distinctive name "Mllsa^u^wa^ The name Madriwire 
represents a tribal ward (i#itB^) in the Mmarurwa nyiks^ while the 
still younger name of Sunhu would represent an independent village 
grouping (wiyjAd) within the dutihu of Madziwire* 

Thb does not mean that m practice 'home' groupbgs on difftfMt 
generadon-leveb would necessarily have their sequel ai political 
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groupings of a smularlx iDclruivc rharacter. On the contrajy^ z stod^ 
of Tinous genealogies would establMi die fact that in reUmdf few 
cases have genealogical house groupings become consolidated as dig- 
tinct political endues. Ndthei can it be said that where such political 
consolidaucn did take place^ relative genealogical semority^ would find 
its parallel in rekiive poUdcal status. For instance, it appeared that 
the founder of the home of Mnpaose was an elder brother of Musa^ 
nirwa. The former, however, represents a tribal ward and is, together 
with a ^brother home* (Mpamirwa) and three *sons* houses^ {Mn- 
kundwa, Mnpfumiirwa, and Madziwire), a component part of the 
nyiia which ia represented by the (brothEr) house of Musamrwa. 

Examples of a sunilaT divergence between genealogical and political 
rank can be found almost everywhere (see below)* The situation in 
which genealogically equal and even senior groupings are attached 
and politically subordinate to a junior house of the same lineage 
(which, at some time in the past, managed to establish a wider and 
politically superior nnicy) is found amongst the Hera in the sou them 
Sabi Reserve, the Rozwi of the Wedaia Reserve, and (m minor aspects) 
also amongst the Mbire of the Wedza Reserve* This situation is of the 
greatest unportance in connexion with succession to the chieftainship, 
from which members of such poKtically afiSliated ^brother* or Tath^ 
houses are excluded. 

If many dzimBa (houses) failed lo attain political and territorial 
autonomy, the diwntegration of Large houses which once did exist as 
Such was equally common. The process of parent houses splitting up 
into component smaUer houses is a natural feature of genealogical 
descent. It is also the obvious structural mechanism through which 
the authority of a senior unit can be expanded polidcaRj as well as 
territorially. But when such centra lived authority m nLaintain it¬ 
self against pressure from without or within, disintegration wiU take 
place, and roughly according to the same natural principles of division. 
The seams which formerly helci the major component parts together in 
the old unity now become the oudiues of younger, separate, and mutu¬ 
ally independent political units, each controll^ by its own centraliaed 
authority. In this process of disintegratloai the units which snljse- 
qnently coojobdaied the mselvea (within the limits of the old common 
territory or elsewhere) after a period of wandering, may have a 
structure to the old unit, in that their nuclei are provided by houses 
of the old lineage group, which have become rallying-poLnts for other 
lineage members and the structural framework for a new political 
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umtjr. But ibere are differeaccs- In the old tinity, as far as can be 
gathered from vague and often confused evidence^ the relative political 
status of sub-umta roughly corresponded with the genealogical rank 
of the houses by which their unity was represented. But in the new 
setting, as has been indicated, such correspondence often fails. The 
reason probably ts that neither the splitting up of the origmal unit 
nor the consolidation of new units^ in spite of their following a genealo¬ 
gical pattern, occurred at one particular generation^cvcl of the old 
genealogy^ If this had happen'^ the picture today would have been 
that of several independent units, each based on the solidarity of ^sons’^ 
houses of the original ^parent* house and unity^ The^ indepEndent 
^sons’ ’ houses would incorporate snb-units represented by a number of 
^soas* sous** houses, thus prescrring, for each new unit^ one single 
genealogical and political hierarchy. In this hierarchy^ on the basis of 
the prevailing principles of coUateral succesdon, each of the com¬ 
ponent *sons.^ sons’ ’ bouses (or their subsections) could, in due course^ 
provide a successor to the position of bead of tbe new political unit^ 
because all would have been members of such a bouse. 

Bat this picture applies nowadays only to that section of the tribal 
grouping which represents the dominant nucleus, that is, the bouse 
of the founder of the new political unity; it does not include sections 
of tbe old lineage grouping whicb^ altbougb politically attached 10 the 
new tribal grouping, have their origin outside the dominaiix houK+ 
Some of these sections may represent houses which arc genealogically 
senior, or at least e^ual, to tbe r ulin g houae^ I have mentioned the 
Rorwi tribe in tbe Narifa Reserve, in w'bicb lineage groupings have 
become politically and territoriahy consolidated in tribal wards 
three of which belong to 'sons' houses' of the house of 
Musarurwa, and two to houses w^cb are genealt^cally 'brothers* to 
Mnsanirwa.^ Although these two 'brother houses' are component 
parts of the political unity of the tribe, they fail outside the gencalt^- 
cal hierarchy of the house of Musarurwa^ and caruiot therefore produce 
a successor to the Musarurwa chleftaimhip. 

In the small Rozwi tribe in the Wedza Reserve political cohesion is 
based upon the afiiliacion of three RoEwi houses : Rofrani, Muringanete 
(Goneau), and Ushe. The first two are ^brothers’ out of the bouse of 
Mhava whose political unity vras broken some generations ago. The 

^ One of the trilMl wank under thii cbieftii rnhip U iDOnLrQjJed bj the houK of ■ 
'fonsfnei' (iiKj^pwd) of the Hera liiicaie]i therefere,. &1J under tHi 

diieiiiiioji. 
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third Rozwi hou 5 es^ that of Ushcp is gcaealogica^Uy niiicK more remote. 
After a period of wanderiiig along different routes these young houses 
settled in the gouthem portion of the Mbixe (Swoswc) area^ where the 
house of Romani establbhed a chieftainship of that name (with the 
assistance of the Administration) to whkh the house of Musingaiieie 
became affiliated- Because the house of Rozani founded the new chief¬ 
tainship^ members of the houses of Musinganete and Ushe, while 
owing political allegiance to Rozanl^ do not form part of the genealogi¬ 
cal hierarchy of the latter, and are therefore excluded from the chief- 
tainship. 

The Hera tribe in the southern Sabi Reserve offers eiamples of a 
slightly different character. Here^ tooj the original lineage unity under 
the house of Mbire brote up long ago, resulting in various splita 
between major houses. One or two houses broke away completely 
and established their own territorial and political independence (c.g. 
the Masariramhi branch or house under the Mtekedza chieftainship 
in the Charter district); hut other splits^ which occurred from time 
to time, did not always result in complete independence or territorial 
separation. After the Masarirambi branch had moved away its remain¬ 
ing brother house of Makumire faced a major internal split between 
its two sons’ houses^ Mushumba (the elder) and Duknta. After some 
bitter fighting the defeated Mushumba people entrenched themselves 
behind the Marabada range of hills and became, so to say, a polirical 
island within a ivider territory controlled by Dukuta^ In course of 
time one of the junior houses of the Dukuta section (probably grand- 
ion Matema) re-established die chleffaiDshlp under a new name, 
‘Nyashanu’j now ha^d on the hierarchy of the house of Matema, to 
vtrMch numerous other homes of the original Hera lineage nnity (a* 
founded principally by the old house of Makumire) owed ahcgiaDcep 
but without bemg able to participate iu the succession to theNyashana 
chieftaiDship^ Some of these affiliaied houses are deEnitdy genealt^- 
caUy semor to Nyashanu (e.g^ Mushumba); others are at least of an 
equal genera don-level, such as the houses of Mudahose (Cirorwa) and 
Mundandi (Muradrikwa); while numerous other houses represent 
the remnants of some ohscare older branches (e-g- Muiepfe and 
Muramhuida). 

The house of Matema had to pay for the cidusivertess of its chief- 
tamship. The price was the recognition of a considerable number of 
the other homes as politically and territorially auconomom units, 
under the formal political superiority of the Nya^hanu Chief. The 
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whole iribal structure becaine a confederation of a few big^ and nwiiy 
liny, house units of the aaoic liaeagCj each boasting a considerable 
a utonomy polii ically and territorially (matiin/tH% but present mg a more 
or less united front against the outside world* 

Internally, however^ the confederation itches with discomfort and 
strife. The bigger houses, lite those of Mushumba and Mundaodi, 
though accepting the formal superiority of Nyashanu* do not recogniie 
the court of the chief as a court of appeal. The heads of some other 
smaller houses claim to possess virtually the tame prerogatives (e.g. in 
connexion with hnndng tribute) as the Nyashanu Chief. At presentj 
due to a long-standing vacancy in the chieftainship^ various houses 
outside the Matema branch have again advanced the old claim that 
the Hera chieftainship is a heritage older than Matcina, and that its 
succession should, therefore, be based upon a wider genealogicJ 
hierarchy m which they, too, could participate. The result of aU this 
is that the ceatralized authority of the Nyashanu Chief is practically 
limiced to those areas under control of houses of the Matema branch 
(and espedally the house of Makuwa—^Mawire*), and ejchts in name 
only beyond these limits. 

So far we hive dealt only with imba as an agnatic unit founded upon 
a common ancestor; and from a wider genealogies] and political 
point of view this is the most common conception ^ But dealing with 
smaller agnatic groupings, such as are found within the limits of a 
(family group), and then esperi^y in conncxioii with the 
family estate^ is more commonly used for units based ou a com¬ 
mon mifthir ot/ath^s mother. A man who marries more than one wife 
thereby establishes the nuclei of so many houses {dziirsba) within which 
the sense of cohesion is based upon a common fliiu = 

one womb). While the stmetu ral and political aspects of lineage 
groupings are expressed in terms of • patri-groupings* based 00 a com¬ 
mon mdU ascendant, the estate is closely connected with the ^matri- 
group*,* that bj the seen as a unit originated from one mother or 
fa therms mother. These two groupings arc, of course^ integral parts of 
the same agn&tu body, and thdr functions are naturally complcinen- 
cary. For instance, succession to the and of the founder 

of t he ifJtha as a patri-group takes place on the basis of senionxy m dge 
and in the male hierarchy. This means that as a rule the 

succession h not inRuenced by the :raiik or position nf the house of a 

* The lemt 'mairi'jranp" lud arc bemg tned hert fw cflurcnieoce 

Eftkc. It ihautd be clear that -matri-froup* hai Mtbins ta do here with -matriliiieiJ'. 
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candidate's motter: an cider son born of a second wife will thus pre¬ 
cede a jrQiinger SOQ bom of a first wife, the criterion being that Ht is 
the blood of the father that counts**^ 

Bnt when we turn to sucoeision to, and distribution of| a deceased 
man^s it is apparendj the *blqod of the mother’ that counts 

most heavily: is now intetpreied as a matri-group withm the 

patrilineal setdiig- We find a prefeieniial right of a fbll-brother to 
cattle due for or received from the marriage of his fuU*sister, often 
to the exclusion of an elder half-brother who would rank first m the 
succession to the father's name and positiori. Similarly^ a successftil 
prcfexential riaim may often be advanced by a man to the widow of 
his full-brother against the half-brother who would rank higher in 

Without enlarging upon this subject we may state that as soon as 
the estate factor comes into play (and this seldom happens outside the 
limits of the the matii-groups are accentnated; bat when 

the structural and political aspects are concerned this differentiation 
loses its significance and imba is thought of in terms of patri-groupings. 

Kinship GrsJtpingj 

In no community, small or great, are the Idiuhip rclatlonihlps of 
a purely agnatic character. Exogamy and patrilocal^ marriages being 
the rule, women belonging to various other dans form a more or less 
peimanent part of any local agnatic grouping. W^ith every marriage 
special and intimate ties of relationship are 

established between in-laws, and it is not seldom that some in-laws 
live together in the same village or seciion of a village (mcmi)- 

^ $a iadnd, U tliil principle tbat 1 havt feuod nimicrdui CEunpSft in 

which it wu extcndnl to a iobj begotten and bom out of wedlock 

* u a native cooccptioii, li ntber tban 'cconamJc', ill tbe lewc 

tbat it rcpreicati, priiwilj and nlditaiteh todajh the apacity to r^roduce » 
ua licit. For rhw rcaton a widow with chjLd-beafin^ capacity il a pmcliy 

'iHot' in a dcCtaied man'i cstaCr wJule cattle and unmiJlied dao^htcrti 

bemg directiy or icdlreaJy convcmblc into Snvu', raiik a dote Kcccd \n Importance- 
Thii ieterpretatlofL of eitace it noc an academic abirjacdac. It h the natural md 
Logical cniUEHBE ofthe Sboni tixuhipr^cin, about which caore will be vid in alorth- 
^Qiicg book cn Caj^HKory Lmvy u be pubUiliieil by the Rhodef-IiTicgitane 

Inidtutew It il particclajly and e»eniiaily 4 citive cuccepQOii, io obriouf and com¬ 
mon that ^ure to ncogmic and accept it u meh miy lead (ind bailed] to ^evooi 
miiucdentaBdih^ whenever duputa about »tt]e, wivet, ind widowi aie brought to 
a Europcac aumt. 

’ Tmcrilocal' iu the kok that a wife will follow her biubaod to hii miidence, and 
sot vice TcriL 


genealogical hierareby, 
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Very ofteo, too, a person prefers to stay vith 1«« (motWs 

family), with whom he is on very intimate termi, rather than with his 
ovni paternal kin. An analysis of the composition of Shona viUa^ 
sbovra that, after the nuclear agnatic body of kinsmen, the utennc 
dements {^azukum of the village headman) ate usuaUy nnmen^y 
Strongest in the village. This situation is also mfiuenced by the fact 
that divorced or separated women, or wives who« hmbands a« 
engaged in long-term employment outside the native 
to go back to their parental homes, taking their small children with 

Apart ftom these relatives, almost any combination of tdatioiMhip 
may be found in the same village or neighbourhood. 


Kirtdrfd—Mturi 

A group of kindred, both agnatic and cognatic, living together vdth 
their wives and children in the same village or neigh^urh^ so that 
they maintain regular contact and have a senK of unity, is known as a 
niifri. It is difficult to define this tfsrm precifdy, as almost ^y com¬ 
bination of relativea living in the same locality may regard themselves 


When a person lefem to hU etfotrf, he first thinks of hn wiv« and 
children and other agnatic dependants (brothers' families, 
living under his contioL But he also iududes m his mch blo^- 
rdadves (maternal and uterine), living in his village or village secnon 
or in nearby villages, over whom he can eaerdse some measure of m- 
fonnal authority. Regarding these latter relatives hi» authoii^ is 
based on personal rather than legal grounds. A certam non-poliocal 
unity obtains amongst such groupings of kindred, based on near tm- 
ahip and prommity of residence. These factom make inti^te pal¬ 
pation in the joys and trials of each of the members pombfe, resultmg 
in an tfd iW unity eiprened oa such occasions as Wrth, mamage, 
domestic troubles, illness, and death, the w4*ri gathers to cele- 
hrate, monm, or discuss matters of family interest. 

The teim famburi ('ftmily head*) sometimes applies loa man merely 
in his capacity as bead of his own family nmt, the ^ 
groupmg which conld also he labeled as imba; bnt it also implies h» 
having authority over non-agnatic hlood-rdatives Uviug un er ^ * 
jorisdictiou. in vrhich case the term famburi becomes sjBonymous with 
jamtifba (village headman). In fact, in many smal village the com¬ 
position of the populationissoch that it would constitute a angle mtmrt. 
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Yet there are obvious differences between a mhuri and a or an 

The mtisha ii predominaiicljr, but not exclusive!a kinship unit; 
the mhuri is based on kinship. Membership of a musha com- 

munitjr is founded upon common residence In the same village setde- 
ment ^ the members of a mhuri do not necessarily live in one village. The 
musha is a tightly oifanized unit with a distinctly political and autono¬ 
mous character; the mhuri is neither political nor autonomous, and as a 
social body has no organization which it can regard as its specihe own. 

The difference between mhuri and tmha is also dean Though both 
are eidusivdy genealogical groupings, the is a purely agnatic 
unit comprising members of the same patrilineage having a common 
genitor or genetiix^ and it is a conception which could be expanded 
almost indefinitely in space and tune; the nj&orj indudea agnatic^ mater¬ 
nal, and nterine blood-relatives and afiities married to these, but in 
spice of its wider genealogical basis it ia almost invariably limited to 
near relatives who happen to live in the same ne^bbourhoodp In the 
imha the genealogical aspect is framed within the structure of a uniH- 
neal hierarchy with a £xed pattern of senioricy and rank^ and with 
principles of succession based on these; the is multilincal m its 
composition and its indehnite structure makes no provision for here¬ 
ditary succesrion to the position of mmhuri^ 
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leopard*, xju 

Lewauika, Kinf, s, 14, 'St **. >9t » 3 t * 5 j 
3J,4l.437 4ftS“iSl‘ 

Leya, thc^ fi, 94 n. 

Lielui, i3i IS, J't 59- 

— CoiiocD Seating, T941, 34. 
Liringtrone, i i7t =tSt *+J‘ 

— Monntauu, ijj, 155, iSS, 189, aga- 

— Da«jd, s, 100, M4, 30St J®*. J®?, 
SO*' 

Lobcngula, 137^ 
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Looivc, the, *97, 3»7, 344* 

Idinj, travel 34S« . 

LqiI of NprtLcrQ Rhodoui, ^ 

1^3,100^ ro3j (07 EL^ ii 4 p 

Kbtorpdon of fisrapien, i4-i|a 
iccaunn ritM, +7. 

AilmimitradTe jtnd MUittry Orgini^ 
udoTif 3S-4ii" 
iitUT, 418. 

ainjr w?«mblj^ 36, 
pttidiiQCzit to Distriet Officer, 39. 
ittKbineflti to lupcmin, 37-^40. 
bund itorc^ 47, 50. 
barter, 

burul of K lin^f 3 ^ 

CBnali, tJl, €3. 

17. 

—- portb and aoutli^ 

CdiAtaptii, 36. 

ccntnl HfEuGcance of Tilk^ 6S-7a 

‘ 9 . »Sp 37 i 4 J, 44. 
chief auncillor of the «uth^ 37. 

Chief Princ™ (N!ulcaa Makwie), 24, 
cEuldrtn '^[rowiEi^ up*, 85-4. 

'chUdren of the king', z2. 
dutdfm Kued hj^ £| 6 6 ^. 

chrotianit^, 57. 
d»» aod triW di™iiiii, 
cixmiBoiier rtktivei of princei, 14^ 13 , 
77. 

CtTOXJUCStl, 4-5. 

coEHort of th.€ palace, 34. 
ooondi boiiBe(irot 3 i]^ if, 33, 3 J, 47, St. 
cQEiocil itorthouae, 36, 46. 
oouodflort ^dunii), jiv 
ccHmdllon of the right (mandiuu)] 

Coimdlii, foimition 33. 
cOLiacili, order oT ieating, 27, 3i-|> 
cult of roTil graref, 3U 
defeat hy Kololo, 
demoni, buih, S5. 

^ pitzii, Bj. 

docent, 4. 

dcKent-name, 20^ 73, 75. 
diicmguiihlag mmAif 3 £h 
dbtribution ^ tribute, 40. 
dlriiifiiii of ay thdril^, 4^. 
drift to the 6. 

drum, 47. 
dugout, 4B. 

cquaUtj of lirag ■imdardi, 13-14. 
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^otato of holdiogf, 66. 
faunif^ 'dUign, 64-5* 
fiihing, S, iQ. 
fitting iitE% 63. 

Flood Pliio, 1, S-9. 

— — production in the, B-i t. 
‘foreigner', 6, 1%, if. 
freemen, 14. 

^mdahip*, B4. 
geognphical Inarioii, t. 
gkl^ pnbertj ritei, S4, 
gnadand gardem, 4. 
gnriog, to. 

high rate of diTorce^ 6S, 79, Bz. 
homeland, divirion of 33. 
bortUitf to Whitei, 36. 

[haibandi of princetfe% Boiihee][, 14, 
21, 3Z, 

IdentiEmEioD of lutton ind land with 
kiogibip, i9”^zr. 
indunat' ritln, 33. 
ioFtabditj of marrijigei, 7^NS3. 
'inidllgefitttt*, S7. 
rnter-TiOBge Im&agei, 7 ^r+ 
jimioT memben of council, | 3 . 
long, dutief owed to, zo. 

— end N^mbek contmted, 4^-8. 

— u owner of the Und, 61-4, 

— KJecrion of 1, 22. 

Idng'i band*, 15. 

— barge, 11. 

— daii In courthouse, 3^ 

— dciCait name, 70. 

. — dnuDi, 47, 481 

— fire, 2 i p 47, 

— gardens, 61+ 

— moTca, It, 

— private storehouie^ 36, 

— respenriboiitief, 20. 

— Terdiet, giving 0^ 4®™ 

— wurioTS, S3* 

—worsen, 54 
Hogs' generoritj, 14. 

™ dtfc, 19, ij, 24, 19, 43, 43 - 
bngiliip, 19-23, 39i 4 Z, 43 . 44 t 47 . 


54-S+ 

Hmirip between ro^al familtr uid 
^imnan-cn, 76-s. 
land-holding^ 61-Su 
lecebm and difisers, 85^ 
life, flood efiect on, 11- 
limitinf economic condirions i|-Z4 
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litmey, jS- 

firing oa mbutC; [>■ 
loyiby to ibe Britwh Kinf, 
nu^ mr-hornr 4^- 
m^tcrul port! (boinu), S9* 

iQu^ui goirfiall^ 
miTTU^ payment^ So-i# 

^ pn^^uxEf So. 

Wati*^ 31- 

— £bc thi«i 4^. 
nuanioff df, 

modem political dcrelcpAicnU) 56-61. 
nKnmd Sr 

mutuUex, 17- 

oame of, 1* 
nadoD, T9i 10. 

lUtioial dnimi} n* Hr 47^’ 

— drumi' bafge, 

— ipwip 4Sr 

N^LEnlxli't 4®^ 

Nsaffibeli^f p«pl^ 3^ 
ncn-tErduriil politiail lectOTij 16-17* 
31-1,35-6. 

offenogi to anE^tton^ 76. 
ordcf of opimOM in CoyocO^ +i- 
origin, tj 4 - 
pidmce, +7. 

— woipeii^ 77* 

people of NimtUO, 19. 
people of tlio Idriff* » ' 

p»pla of thrc wat (MAwilffl)* 6 . 
perion, 43. 

penoa of tibe mg, 

pktt of thi: king (mtLkneng'zX 

P!bin produtO] ti. 

Pliim prdmi, 8^ 

potiUfuii, 4Ii 43- ^ . 

poHcy, dwraoterinic fiatum of, 15, 

j 

powtn of magio Win loroeiTi 15- 
praiie ttmp^ 

pHnea, tt0.j »Bldog of, 4^1- 
prinodhip, 11# 
prmeeta, 15. 

Rnnodi Chief* 17-®! ^ 43t 44. 
4 Sf 49 ^ 

— _Miilimi, t 15* 5*. 

Prbioeii Chief'! dt^ 19^ 
queem* iiL 

quma' coortyud!* ^ 

— pononal idheroiti, |5+ 

— dtio, 36, 


Loei of fJorthem lUicdab 
tank of lord* and underling!, 41-3. 
ranking di^tet, 4^-3. 
mbdlknu, 17* ^§1 S3- 
nprcHOtadTd in protinctf* 17- 
royal adbeftatt, 35- 
royal bkiod preidge, la. 
ro^hunalv 3^ 

To^ drununen, ii| 
rcjal dugont* 12. 
mftJ &mil7> ^4- 

- gtoeaiogy of tbx^ i-3+ 

rvpl gm™* 39* 30, 31, 55- 

— w^ enlt of| 5Si 7®* 
njalinitf* 14, 32,43^ 4^ 

palaoe, 13-4. 
royil lalute, 11,16, 49. 
royal nnetuanes* 46- 
tq^ itoKboiuea, 14+ 
royal village, *9* 70* 

'royil' (ai a noim), n. 
zojali, xaaniago with emunnatn, 77' 

lanctiury (Nitaini^), 3^ 33 3Si 44> 

—^ nf the north, 17^ 

— of the louth, ^7. 
leaKizi^ moeci, 13. 

KedoD% 31^ 
lector head* 31, 43] 

■cnior memhed of coundl* 31+ 
lenior iteward (fngangwmnt)* 44- 
id^ 6* 6 n-p li M, 65, Tt 

— fmA, T3* 56. 

lotiil reUdfioibipit 84-* 
lodeir, di-ra^cadon of, 57, 0- 
'■oil ik the Idag^* 19- 
'■on oftheldng^i 25, 77. 
lorafy, 76. 
litewvdi'* 3^ 
itewafdt, dutiei ^ 36- 
■torehonat idnunittndec 3^ 

inh-oouDcOi, 49”S4- 
mhudiaiy prodvEtire letiwdM* 

iuppaTte»* 72. 
true, iQ“i r. 

trjnsfert frwni Tillages, 68-9. 
rranlhummf^i >^^3- 
tribal diitinedjoiii, 15^ 
uibeti Tetendon of cui t wn i, 15^ 
mb^te*. aholidan 5®* ^ 

— diimbotum o^ 40- 
tnae, i g-aa 
undettinli 43- 
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vilUfCj the bailc imi^ 

— hcadmcji, 29, 6i, 64, 66, 67, 69, 
nlla^et of tlw Iduj, 29. 

— of the riik, 29^ 6S“6. 

POi« by liiinir of bindi, 40 m 
veaoio^ of dkiJilrcn, 

web of kuuhip^ 7]— 
wife’i n£ht% 82. 
wiTiM of mlio^ ohicfi, 31 ^ 

— of prinux, 21, 
woodland produijrc^ 11. 

LoriUnd (Siilod}> 15. 

^ Nnith aod Sooth diviiicHi of, 25-6, 

— local icrrlcei m, 18, 

— topo^pby 0^ 7. 

Luba tnbe, 164, iSS. 
tubikncl, 168, l6gu 
Luba^ chicfi of, 283^ 2^9. 

— MCrcd gmve^ 2S8, 289. 

Lubak, tlii^ Sj 17, *8. 

Lticszi, th^ 6u 

Luena (LubaJeX Si ^ ^5^ 58^ 

Lii^lu, cbc, 2 sSj 
Liimbne, Lhe, tSih 

Luada, the, ^ 15, 5^^ 164, igu 

— dupjut miJierf, 84. 

^Shindc'ij 
Lmsgu, ibe, 164- 

Lupa ^Id^di, 245, 255. 

Lunka, 14^. 


Macdonald, Duff, 308, 517, 347^ 
Magnire, Capt,, 309, 

Makoma, the, 14. 

Makim, the, 297, 311, 

Makuwa, 391. 

Mamban {OvimbtmduJ, 5 . 

— ioql 

ZH. 387- 

Mambwe, the, 164, 166, 

Man^ja, thij 305. 

Mani^ DUtrict, 17, 18, 24, 2|, 59, 
Mts]^ cluitef, 354. 

Mai^ the, 14. 

— bwtkr, 15+ 

Cental, JS4, JJ6, 358, 

J'vt 380- 

Mauhele War^ the iccoiid, 237, 
Ntazibuka Dittdct, 94, 96^ 99, 

— the Ton^ of, 227, 

Mhd«i*WE, Use, i, 9,13, i4, Tj. 


Mibewe, die, 4,14,19. 

Mbdtiuhu, dicj 14,36. 

Mbiuda, the, 6, S, 9. 

— the OW, s, 13, 14, tj, 33, 71, Sj. 

Mitchell, J. Clyde, to, tui, 94 ji* 
Mlomba tobacco mailiei-pncei, 299. 
Moo^-Lialui Dbetict, 37, 

Mon^ 153, 158, 

— chEeftami:^, 94916^ 114^ 160^ i6u 

— rawi-ihjiae cult, 154^ 156, 157* 
Mozaaubi^iie, 505, 3^. 

— H.B.M. Coiuiif at, 155. 

Mpotola, the, 296, 310^ 114, 

Miieuyi^ the, 14, 


MuJena Mukwae (Chief Priflceit), 24™ 
Mulena Yooitihulu {the freat chief), 24- 
Mulcn^ buntrn; dei^, 185. 

Muiau^ 15-&-8, 

Mwamba (L%u 1 d), 25^ u, 

M™^ 34, 23,49^ 59 - 
Mwad Kamo^u, 239. 

Mwatunavo, Kin^, 4. 

Mwenyi, the, 373. 

Mwefu^ Lakc^ 164- 
Mzillkau, 137. 


yitole, 23,14, »S, 39. 

Natal, 194^ 198. 

Ndali, the, 

Ndandwe, the, 194. 

Ndebch^ Use, 6, 17 , 25 , * 3 , 99 , ic^ loj, 

* 94 , * 37 ) 355 ) 35 ^ 374 - 
Ndiina (lieutenant), 196. 

Nduudiilu, thfl^ 4, 14 21* 

Ngambell (chief Cooncillar), IZ, 27, 32^ 

35 i ISt 3 ^ 37 i 39 i 4 ^ 43 , 5 ®- 

— Mboo'i, 40- 

—Wuu, 111,45,7*- 
N’gambcb.'a enblmw of office, 48, 

— iwik, 43 , 

NgambcUihip, 43-9. 

Neowke,3[a 
ugqma daoce, 215-1& 

Nfonde people, 283 sa, 389. 

NfOnde (Konde), 255. 

Nforu AdmiiuiiTit]Teqriteni,dd, 196-9^ 
i^ncdtuie, 195. 

Appeal Court, iot 
baaieoy, sio. 
b^dxinkiEigi 216-19^ 
bndc^wealtb rnAirkfe paymentj 
228-^. 

B^dih conqueit u^ [99. 
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NgtMii tyittm (««^) 

’cidst’ nlhgei, »♦. 
capicil ¥iUife»f 104- 
Circle Iwcpmgt 3 t 3 -T 4 i 
centnHxed politic*! lyiiem, t96“7' 
chief, 14I- 

chiefi and people, 205^ lOJr 
chicfl' villa^ aa4- 
childrcn'i and 334- 

Cbutchio' Influence nn, 
rrvmmaatt TlIU^ 197 j 

control of emigntioa ol» ' 

-cfainn of, 24^^ 

'coiintle*^ 199-^^Mv 114- 
OHiTt Clerk, SOI, 

oafistnefiT aiA. 
didce, 11 S-i6, 

deaenni and cvuvEcli^ laaongj i3+“Si 

140. 

deputies, iqS. 
denntion of, 194- 
detcent nme** 21^ 

DinDonil Headmen, 199- 
divorec, ii^3a 
^ high inddence of, 24^ 
dwelling ouuide the Tillage, 
economic cooperation, 319-2^ 
cmlfration from Ztlluland, 194- 

_of woffucuf control of, 300. 

cniokaent of eaptivei, igS. 
ecogam/, 335-7- 
external rcktionillipt, 333. 

£&miljp asi m 
farm bbouTi 34^- 
— ^ compound*, 247. 

Fort Jafnnoo,bibliofriphjf for, 150-^ 

^ardetungp 309^ aifs-ti, 

^denr, typ** ^ 210-12^ 
gcograpliy, 195. 

Gomani'ii 209^ 

^tandpannts, 131- 
gjear chief, 243^ 
hamleti, 21a- 
baFvetdng, 119-20. 
headman, 197,205,206 n-, ^7-4^ 
bcrbalifU, 220. 
berdbojn, 214- 
high urbui natm, 140. 
hotpital ordcrli«i 34^ 
hunting, 196, 203^ 215- 
huti, ntk bforation nf, am. 
identidatKxi certificawi, 245. 
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fjgoni AdmbiatiatiTe ^t«a (witf.) 
increaie by captnrcp 198. 
influence of Qmrcbei, 233-^ 
btcmibal Hade, 244- _ 
inter-TiUage rclati«wlup4,114-16. 
Sdiuhip tcrminoiogyi 2111 323“'5' 
labour mi|«tiniLp 249-50, 
land lighti, 211. 
hknd utOia^iioci, 2x^12. 
bfigwagrt, 196. 

Ibutenantj (mduna), 190 Ov, 197, 19®j 
lo^p 2064 

Unla wiih nthor Ngoni gmupi, 13?- 
maiM grawlc^] 195, 3 lOp ^ 

enanmge legiliiidoo payment, 127-S. 
marrUgc payment!, 117-9. 
material culture, (96. 
meccmga of reprcitntitiTi% 142* 
nd^radoi^ 194- 

minor chlcfe, 199. 

Tnu&rujt of Adiiumitf2Mii| 341 . 

— of Whitei, 141-2. 

Mombera^*, 309 0^ 3i 3. 
mothert-m-lair aTOidanee taboo, 230. 

--. hreache* ofp 241. 

_. — end of, ajt. 

name*, 2cS, 

l^ative Aiitbority ^itei&p 202, 303, 

139. *4*, *45-^- 

niimben^ 195. 

Nyanland Cound^ 236. 

Piraicnunt Chiefs 200, aot, zci, 3o5p 
2J7, 33!, 11% 24it 243. 
payment for bridcp 229 n^ 
poI^Elcal rclatioDihlp** 138-9* 

populad^ 195. 

pgc-makin^, iin. 
primary education, 234. 
piindplei of Descent* aio-i* 
protection of, from Whitei and 
Indlini, 241- 
raiding istnn, 
regal villa^ 304. 
regimental lyitenit *9®^- 
region tcmperitufe and leaioMi 191^5- 
• —^Tegentinn, 195* 
ngiooal govemnn, 1960., 197* 
royal caitk, 2od. 
re^ descent name, X99. 
royal dl!age% 197* 200, 30% 204 m, 
207. 

fttral diitricta, 215* 
tancrufl% 201-1* 
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N^ni AdnuoiiEntiTc f7it«cn {irMt] 
miciiii, 19^. 

of d£ipiit«i, 200-tj zo^. 
tpplicatian of tenn, 
tempcnture, 195-6. 
tdUcco family z44j 14^ 14^, 
tmf d hy bny, 345. 
typ« of TiUige, 20^ 3*5- 
urbm and ruzal statui, 24*^1, 
vittage fnrmauon, 2*5+ 

^iniemd divitiozi% 197- 
197. 

—^iatcn^ KgtncntJitionT 

— maieiial Kttin|, 1*6-7. 

— m*¥ejn*£ifc of^ a. 

— umE±iir«, 30 ^. 

motJicrj aToidancc tiboo, 230-t. 

— -remoTd of (Emi,gciuiid}| 

23K 

Npuu, 194. 

Ngiuni (Lomwe) tribe*, 296p 197, 550. 
Njtnja, thc^ 356, jSi n. 

NfcDy*, the, s> »» r4» t7i S8i S5. 

—^httaCcrH, 84, 

Nn^ the, iSl j 1 Z% 137, 

— lanfoigo, 212. 

Nuba tribe, 96 n., icxj n. 

Nya^ia of ooxith-'kTcit Tan^yila, 
viL 

abtenct *£ iiiied bbour^ z6i. 

'a^e*% 156, 

a|f«-Til£^e lyttenL, 269^0. 
an^tor cult, 26^, 167^ 387^ 
beipcaking a hridc^ 157. 
hoyt* 17I--6. 

cattle, caicubdou of, 1^7. 
chedea on duefi, iS/, 
chief wife, 163. 
chiddomr * 7 ®- 
ducTi burial, 2i8. 
cbicT* iutborit7, iSi, 
cll^i 'great ’mm\ 
chid** b^icaiiEy, 2 & 6 . 

lalarieft, quurdi ow, 
chicb* ride of txwoer of land, 28^ 
Chrilrilni and M-Oilcmi, 289, 
dilute, 353+ 

aauunouneti of 259^ 

oewi ETtcu for borieg ^ther^i field*, 

26(X 

diTuku of a ciuefdoffl. ('coming 

itSf-So. 
divorce, 263-4- 


Nyalyuaa of EOnt|i-¥r«t Tauganjika 

dreamiiig of imifortune (okokunFu- 
luJia), 288. 
eatm^ oifEoQu, 281- 
faimly Iiak by 'milkinf «idi other^t 

cow*’i 

father and daughter-in-law taboo, 269. 
farouriie wife, 263- 

of meat to a ^cf at a buibl, ^6. 
gtrli' choice of a huibaod, 239. 

— pre-puber^ cohabitarion, 258, 
^puberty inltbrioo, 258- 
^great commoojQr*', 27^, 279, 283, 
286, 287, 288. 

'great wire*' of chid^ lio-t, 2SS. 
berd-hoyi^ 270-I1 177, 
hcreditaiy c^ef, 278. 
hcrediUiy prist*, 188. 
hoeing, 261, 271, zjz. 
hoipttaliiy, i6^z. 
hunthtg^ 

hutbandi' qualiria piaucd by wivci^ 
262. 

imppitance of chEdren among, 2624 
tndividuil family, z^ 6 * 
late marriage, 273. 
bwi of inheritance, 159^ liy 
legal ^lem, 174 
Hilled balf-dbliDg*, 163. 
magic, ififi, 167, 287^ 
main fbod*^ S53H- 
mairiage by adultery, 259 
marriafc by dopcmciit, 159. 
mairiage by gtring cattle, 256-9,' 
164-5. 

luarriage, number of cowi liveo, 
258-9. 

marriage with iiHer-m-bw, 263. 
marriage-cattle, 257, 
men"* vilbgt Imdcr, 276- 
men'f riElige% zyk 
minor chiefk, 183, 284 
mother'* brother, 263- 
name, 254 

utire court* mtrodooed, 284 
okokwa ccranony, 258. 
paramount authority intcodiiEied, 284 
people^ ritcation of the, 2^3-5- 
P^ljiKynr 362. 

^ mart of a chief, 185. 

— of older men, 160^ 
primiry economy, 26^1. 
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NjfakTTH* of Tangiiiyibi 

(tmtf.) 

rdttioailup of madder uid dtuihtcf;, 

*rcktiV«% 256, 

r«UgiDPf 

and coffin prawinj^, 153. 
ncnd gFQVi^ 

Kiuar chidi, 2^4^ 
fettling of diiputn^ 1^6-7^* 

HDi^ dcpaidcncc an ^tlacfp 259-^fiA 

tamry^t ^ 7 - 

three wa/i af muryiegp 3 ^^. 
vfiit M cacth nidi, 2 S 5 , 
wMi between duefi^ 2S3* 
wiidom And clcanluieiip 174-5. 
wiichcnbft, 26$j Z67, 177* 387+ 

— ^breath of men', 278, 187 
witchet, good md bid^ ^7^* 
wivcf' Eeldip l£l. 

wivet' qualitl» prufed by huibandip 

2S1, 

NToltTua-Ngandc people, bdbEognphj 
for^ 189-91* 

N/einbi tobocco madut prim, 399, 
Njonji knguAfe, izi^ 

— tribe, 297, 307, 308, 314, 350. 

Nywi, Lake^ ii|, 194, 244, 253, 2*9, 

292, 304, 30^ 307,30f. 

^Nyui boyi', 3.5a 

NTiuUnd, 164, 165, 179, 194, 193, ao«, 

209; »*o. **j» » 3 ?» * 39 ) » 5 S* 

283 292, 29a, 306, 308, 309, 310; 

Ji 4 > 1 * 7 . 350. 

— Cmiui i94St 31a, 

— Chidi, 303 , 136. 

— Coundei, 136^^ 

Oriinbundiif 5. 

Oxfetd liudtute of Sodd Anthfapoki^, 

Pvii ETingeHciI Misilon, ^ 57^ 

FUieia Tongi of MoMbru^ Duoict, 

TO, 94 , 95 ' 

—— hibliogroplij for thcp lEi-i. 
PonupieK, j, 304, 305,308, 309. 

— Eut Afriot, 194, 244, 292,293,297, 

3 e^ 3 °?* 3 “ 9 » 3 ‘ 4 - 

— iD treatment of natiTei ■Ikgcdp 29 O, 

— NfinUndp 396. 

Rattray, 309* 
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Rhod«-LJ-nd|;KOfie Initicute, ^ 

Rhodeto, 4, 94f 97t (“*■ 

— High Cmut of Nortbemp %6, 
Rjduj^ DXi Audreyp til, tuij 328, 
rmderpeitp 166. 

Rfliwi tribe, 1, 354, 3559 356^ 373. 374i 
381,381,383 n., 384*3^ 3®7i 

— lecridn, tribal wrd Ecnmi 1947, 3^8.^ 

— fenitoiTi 367* 

Sdj, 9$, T30. 

HS^ 

fcaly ULt-eateXf 378^ 

SdupHip PjoE L, be. 

Second World Wir^ naiife recnidngp 

311+ 

Seloiu, 114. 

Selyi, 388* 

— ehiefdomi, 255, 289. 

Serowep 171. 

ScihE^e, [ tL, [7, 24, 

Shika, Zulu Chii^, 

Shaipe^ Acting Commindnocr A.^ 308, 

109731*- 

ShipapOp Benjamin, 94 pm 
S hona tribea of ScHithem Rhodeik, tS, 
Tiii, 1. 

arable lindt 3^7. 

'Butu-oiimex^p^ of land, 360, 363, 
3 & 9 - 7 ^ 

beer offerieft » umtOPf, 37I n* 
bibliognpby for, 39f-S. 
cattk kiulip 359, jEa 
cyeftainthip, 387. 

CoUeeriTe aCtiTirir^ 3^^^, 37** 
deoea*ed ettaie, diitribfidaii 39* 

A Ri 

dinnEegiiuoii of 'hoij«ci', 3^8-9^ 
ettlblohmcnt of or# irilla^ 
eitate pooling^ 385-$. 

&iiuly groups 384-6. 

^tber^f hthtTf 384* 

"fonognen'p 372. 
gencaiogicii poupiogi, 382. 
grvuiicip 3 S 9 - 
granite foncatkfu, 
hihftat, 356-7* 
bamku, 359. 

biTTCft tbanfagiring, 371, 377* 
hsoedlcaiy cM^tiu^ 358, 361, 371, 
^^ ippeali ti^ 37!. 

^ dueftam'* income, 377^ 

-buaHatkwi, 377, 37S. 
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bcrcditaiy dueftaln'i jodidii func* 
beitti, 376-7^ 

— — xi^t lo cmrtfmTfial iid in llii 

378-9. 

— — ri^bt to tdbnte of gime, 378. 

— — ritual functioEu, 377. 

— — luctonon^ 374^5- 

— hcadnsan^ 361^ 363. 

--—^functicdi ofp 363-5. 

— Trad he^p 3 s8j 361, 363, 368-^, 
^ — — juiidical dntitt, JT^t- 

3I6-91. 
kmdjcd, 393-^ 
kiniMp ^oupin^ 391. 
lidd ^tmenCf 361-3. 

— co mm u n a l right tOj 369. 

^ teourCf 369-70. 

IfTO-ftock, 338. 
magioaji, 3^ 

nutn-froup ilnca^ 391, 391. 
rnhuri^ muiba, and imba «n- 
Halted, 394. 

open ipacH b vil^g«s, 339^ 360. 
intrilinaige, 381-4, 
ptMloca] nuiTugc^ 391. 
problon of luiface water, 357- 
'recognition^ 378 * n^ 379, 
litiul gacbenogp 38;. 
iefiooB f^nifrek referred 10 ward- 
bead^ 364. 
lutcr^i lan^ 380^ 382 
ftaple crapBp 337, 
sutkclu mme, 382. 
lubtiitcDce^ 

mcceition to chicftaimhip^ 380-^. 
tax eDUection, 364, 

tOtOHUC dan nainCf 381^ 

tribal otEdali, 379. 

^OTgxnizatioii, 358+ 

—awd*. 3 jB, 367^1, 3S7, 389. - 

358. 387 > 

tiibei, the Zeiuru duiter ofp 354. 
uoJty of nibc md bod^ 376. 

1JJ0 of tbe same of, 356. 

Tilbgt eldcn^ 365. 

TtOa^ fiddo, 359. 

— orjimiation, 361-7. 

^ populatijaiu, 33g^ 

— cai-re^ter, 364-5 

35 *. 387. 39 ** 
woodland, 357^ 

SztELiip the, 14- 


Sim2^ band, 15, 47. 
iIxTO trtidei 304, 305^ 308^ 

- fflipprcHion of the, 309- 

Smltii,, Dr. Edma W., lx. 

loD eroaion^ 193^ 

SqlL, the, 95. 

Sub^, fi, 14, 26, 940. 

Sinii, the, 187,1970., 237, J5J. 

TanpoTifci, *j3, 254. 

— Like, i&h 194. 

— platcan, t88. 

— Souchp 155. 

— TeTritoi7, 194, 

TcW| Miia M. M.p ix. 

tick mfearation of huU, iro. 

Tola, the, 6 ^ 14, 

Tonga, the, of Maxabuka, IZJ. 
ancient ipirltt, 156. 
iabcofi citfii [30H 
Eatendfi (Elephant dailjp l% 0 , 

Bauii|ii (Lechwe citn}, 13a 
Sird dan, 13011.1 14^. 
bnde-wcakh, dlimbutioa of, l|7- 

— diTiiion of, [45. 
eaih cropping} g®, toi. 
ntLlc campl, [o8^. 

— kmlt, I ri^ 
rlnn^ tzg, 136^ J40. 

— aiaodatloa with animabp 119-30, 

— ewgainy, 132, 

-^nainca, iJOu. 

dam^ liie of, 131. 
cluster, T13. 
duiten, 113-14. 

'coonpaniea^ iciS-j, 
cDokmg and ^tiiaf p 113-4. 
dittrict, 151, 153. 
diToroe, 117-S9 *33- 
diy scaMn kraal, 109. 

Eland dan , 131^ 14^ 

Elephant ckn, X 30. 
funily cattle^ la;. 

— inatabiliEyj X16. 

farming, loi^^. 

^ther group, J43, 144. 

Goat dan, 131. 

grand&tbej grwpif 144+145,1467 *47' 
fToop afSliirioiu a^ definltion3.94'-6- 
headmanp ixa-ax, 
biKOiy, iDO-^. 

Hyena dan, i+t, 143:, 
inheritance, 138, 149. 
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the, of Muabtilca (^eirr.) 
m^n to ihtmo^ 

Ida^p 
Ijiic,3J4- 
knd-lioldinf:^ (m 
LeebwE clui, 

Midia dueftuRcyj 916. 

Maponu EfaicflBmC]f, 96. 
muTiage piymoit, 14.5 A 

[47 £ iL 

luatrilltLal fToup (Buhimukoa), ixSp 

»Ja- 3 . * 43 i ' 44 - 

-136. 

— ^—neipoiiRbilitjt 

-— ^Toupif linliiiif of^ 143. 
mooey, 107 Hr 
moumuag cOTmoDy^ 150^ 

Mo/i chid't^ac^T 96. 

MwniudiigWAlA ducftnincjj 94 u.^ 9^ 
100,107, loS, i09>, 155. 

Mwuut 9^- 

MwEcadi chicfcamC^, 96^ 

NaJuama cbieftaiAcyT 9!^ 

Ttamin j of rh^HTyn^ 148. 

ndglibourlioodi and cammimiti^ 
151-61+ 

Pi|^a daiLp ijd. 
iUbbit cl*n, i|i^ 
rain cutti, 129. 
niiiV'iBak^ igd-^Si. 
nin-ihrine, E51, T^Z, 
raring of cHJdra, lai^ 
rc-incanudon, T^S. 
r«-nairnag« of widem, 117. 
lUpcrl, 9$ c. 

Southern, the, 5i 941 too, 
ipeciilized trades, 

■piiitt (buaopai), »5«1, ij?, tjS, 159, 

k6p. 

trading, 107^^ 

Ufirciiiilca duefalae7, 96. 

vitli^e, 113, iij, 

~ popnktiooi, 113 . 

witcbcTiftr 134* 

wnmeii'i mfu, 

— fieldl and granarirt, 124- 
wnrfcpartiei, 1-05-61, iiS. 

Tongala^ ara 96-^. 

97-S. 

misfaflOi. in, 101 n. 
populadon of, 99-100- 
ramfdl, 97- 
■eHom, 9S-9, 


Totdi, tJw, i, »9, ja, 94. 

TraoAo, 357- 
Trauma] mina, 310+ 

TiapncU, C. 4 - 
tiecie DountTf, [66. 
t««t*e aj, 98, 196, lift 303, 

Tinanap 1. 

Twa, tte, ICJ7, to*, 109. 

Unga, the^ [64. 

Univ^Erntiei MUkoh. to Centivl Alnea 
3 (^. 

Uilil^ thCf 164. 

WanBc, I, fi, 95. 

W«i tfae, I, 94, 9«, loo, *07,111,141, 
14*, 

welli, 130 , jg4_ 

wao, lift 6, 13,14, tj, 71, 85, sa. 

WilfOn^ God£^, ml 
WOkh, i^f, Momca, tiL 
Wui, die, ooimtr)i^ 30^. 

Xhtfo, 194, 3 S*- 

J 

Yao nf NTaaaknd, ni, 127 d+i a|*p 
Achifi, diet 

AdminJatratiTe hadm«^ 146- 
adauuitTadre nlbgct 
adulcer^, 326, 

IgricultunI tediniqiM^ 301-3- 
agncoltnre^ a9*-^co. 

Amadungi, tl^ 306, 307. 
AxnangDche, die, 306^ 307. 
Amaiacunga, tbe, 306, 307. 
anwtnl ihrWf, 343, 

Arab tnEueace on^ 304- 
arbitration hadnien in diifuta^ 
345 - 

a^enc (owner), 318-19, 342+ 
bwadiingt 3^ 

h lacfamifK^ 204. 

boTf* tnit^ticiii cettmonie^ 297, 339, 
344 i 34 $^ 

brok-up of M tilla^ 318, 321-3, 
33 ?^- 

buriaJ men, 339+ 
cull cEdpa, 39^300, 
cbkkea tot for weoji 313. 

= 1 ^ 341 - 4 . 34 *- 
— reiadorLihip with headman, 347. 
dnda and Britidi Admlnlicradsn, 34 f- 
diida' court ajKHon^ 34^1^ 
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Yao of Njwkmi {coxl) 
diicft' eoTKt ckti, 350L 
-cfficUl* (Nduiujy 34^. 


-- 3 |a 

dan mmef, 313^ 314. 
dlmacc^ ^94^5^ 
duiten of huti^ 3i|> 
conErq] qf lorDiit^ group, 
countty, whito Mttlen in, 308. 
wort Tillifc, 33S. 


CrafcxnLcq, 303-^ 
croH-coutma, 32 S- 7 - 
diiamied, 31& 


dlipatci ^htmi bokLodaria, 311+ 
DilOict COmmiH^RCT, 342, 346, 347. 
dirocr^ 3Sil^ 31a, 3^7, 319. 

divorce, 3^6-7, 

dwMMie ilavei7, 3J4, 333, 334, 3+7, 
dry KUQEl, 1913, 
ftmUy group^ 307. 

a% 3lT- 

fbrmiu' lollitary uuL codudcicuiI 
laden, 347. 
fhnct, ^99, 

girk' initution baikci^ 349. 


-ttretnoruev, 344, 

groimd-^uci, 300. 

— CDOtain^i, 302, 

— Oamrolied price 300, 

314- 

Lftiraung, jaiu 
tiaving i Hcridoc buk^, 344. 
bodiOAn'i dshi to a sciEiet headband^ 
344, 348. 

cli^ icattoring 306. 
huflbaiRdi, 328. 

hiubamli' poitciini ia TOiige, 328-3^. 

— rclatkofl with brDthETt-m-li'Hr, 

3*8-9^ 

but cu, 309^ 317. 

uzmigntioii into Britaih NymUandp 

initiitnn ctremqiuq*} 193,194. 
y-ipecalim, 34+, 
iiutibiljty of viDagci, 334-j- 
intrarvilligt nuniage, 33^+ 
ivoiy tnding, 347. 

bindr od pcoplci^ ud, bibEognphy for, 

Emahip, 313-24. 
i«choi ud div^^ ya^ 
lioot, danger foom, 293-4. 
limtock, 303. 


Yao of Nyanlmd (coiir<} 
mauA contaLDCJi^ 302^ 
mamigWj 324 

maiTLago luicdci, 326, 327- 
matriHnj^ge groups^ 317. 
nutriltncal 6 jactnty 313. 
maciitQal mamage^ 316^ 324-8^ 
mtmbcfalyp of gjoupi m 1 tborp, 3J2. 
Mcnkmi, 345-6. 

mOicjan, pliilAg <jfT 345^ 
rnochcTi-m-hir, 328. 
nurromentap 306. 

NmItc Authoritwii *9 J, 34 <, in, 34 *, 
349- 

patrOoca] marnagei, 332. 
popubtfon, 295-8. 
principal hcadmoi^ 310-1 r+ 
pnrcbaia, 298. 
lam^ 293, 294 

rebcJonihip betwiscn brothca^ 32&-4- 

— of crott-otauBiijy 335. 

^ of matrilincags in. a thorp, 

M growing, 

— — cootfolled price, 300. 
right to bold an imdatioo, 344 
uiK£ii]g, 314 

ml*, 39s. 

KfTzcn^ nocrophagolu foait^ mt 
34*- 

■orwry, 311^ Wi 34^^ 345- 

mzghnm Aandf, 302. 
icmrity groups 31&-17, 314^ 324, 331. 
itnnda^ of living, 303-^ 
itapic oopi, 298, 

—gardeci, 301. 
itrram gar30Z. 
nihiitteocx cropfi igS-9* 

344- 

tLtep, jjj, 34a, 

tobacco growing and marketieg, Z99. 

topography^ ^9^1- 

*cr^ dnc^t, 314 

tHbal compoaician, 297. 

vcgctatiEia, 295* 

vObgc ai banc unir^ 338-^ 

— bcadnuiD^ 310, 313^ 318 n.j 33i| 
333i djfi, 

- llfU&pciatL of predeO»tOC^i 

owao, 341, 

-inateHatboo ol^ 340-1. 

— rebtiiaiiihip wii chief, 347. 

- - itatufr of, 343. 

— headman'i groftlng^ 344- 
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Tillige bijuria^ ^ 27 - 9 * 

mmcd fitnn fboiuler, 33 ^. 
Viurdcn of tbe tonri^ |TQup^ 317 - 20 , 
3*4-5^ 333» J4^ 

Wet KfliOD, ^3. 

wife^t ippo] to luer VrochP'i 
¥(71, thiCj 14. 

Zonmi duiter of SboM mbo^ 354- 


2uIq ibindlx^ 5a. 

—^kn^iu^ 1^ 

— nidi, 2^ 

—-^icctoi^ Eampared]i 3&. 

— Tilb^ 358. 

Zulmkndf 337. 

Zoltti, 194,137* 

2win£]e^b»t 194, 199^ 106^ 
219. 
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